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Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  garden  of  roses  surrounding  his  home.    It  not  only  beautifies  it,  but  increases  its  value. 
"Better  Fruit"  recommends  and  urges  every  fruit  grower  to  visit  this  year's  Rose  Festival, 
Tune  5th  to  10th,  1911,  Portland,  Oregon 


Published  by  Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Fruit  Pests  Are  Unknown 

in  the  famous 

BitterRootValley 

on  Montana's  Pacific  Slope 
You  save  the  labor  and  cost  of  spraying 

Smudging  Is  Unnecessary 

There  has  not  been  a  killing  frost  on  the  bench 
lands  in  the  growing  season  in  the  history  of  the 
Valley. 

There  are  no  dust  storms. 

Pure  water  and  sunshine  300  days  in  the  year 
make  ideal  health  conditions. 

Net  profits  annually  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

Undeveloped  land  in  this  remarkable  fruit  dis- 
trict can  still  be  liought  for  less  money  than  is  asked 
in  other  valleys  less  perfectly  adapted  by  nature  for 
successful  fruit  growing.  Values  now  range  from 
$250  to  $350  per  acre. 

Developed  tracts  of  ten  acres,  with  contract  to 
cultivate  and  care  for  same  to  five-year  maturity, 
cost  only  $5,000  if  purchased  now.  Easy  terms  of 
payment  for  both  developed  and  undeveloped  land. 

Detailed  information  upon  request. 

Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


THE  GRAVITY  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  SPOKANE  VALLEY 

Has  developed  the  greatest  apple  and  berry  district  of  the  West.  Nearness  to  market  causes  larger  net 
returns  than  in  any  other  locality.  Seventy-two  trains  daily  through  the  valley.  Every  modern  conven- 
ience. "Life's  journey  is  SAvift ;  let  us  live  by  the  way."  The  Spokane  Valley  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  established  apple  district  near  a  big  city.  Think  what  tliat  means  and  investigate.  Five 
thousand  contented  settlers. 


HOMES  AND  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
SPOKANE  VALLEY 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

401  SPRAGUE  AVENUE,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


All  the  Grand  Prizes  and  All  the  Gold  Medals 

Given  by  the  .Maska-Yuknn-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
in  lOno  to  pumps  were  awarded  to 
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AMERICAN 


99  PUMPING 

MACHINERY 

"American"  single  stage  cen- 
trifugal pumps  are  guaranteed  to 
attain  efficiencies  of  60  to  80  per 
cent  on  total  heads  up  to  125  feet, 
with  an  equal  increase  in  head  for 
each  additional  stage,  which  makes 
tliem  the  most  economical  pump 
made  for  irriga- 
tion purposes. 

"American"  cen- 
trifugals are  made 
in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  styles, 
in  any  size,  in  any 
number  of  stages,  and 
are  equipped  with  any 
power. 

Write  for  "Efficiency 
Tests  of  American  Cen 
trifugals,"  by  the  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engi- 
neer on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Complete  cata- 
logue, No.  lOi,  fj-ee. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works:    Aurora,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Office:    First  National  Bank  Building 

PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  AGENCIES: 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
341  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
SECOND  AND  ASH  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGO.X' 
1246  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH,  SEATTLE 
305  COLUMBIA  BUILDING,  SPOKANE 
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NORTHWESTERN 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE 

Offers  to  local  fruit  growers'  associations  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  a  highly  organized, 
efficient  sales  service,  based  on  the  principle  of  f.o.b.  sales.  It  has  passed  through  its  first  season  with  high  success,  as 
attested  by  voluntary  letters  of  warm  approval,  received  from  every  one  of  its  members,  without  exception.  Its  offices  in 
the  Spalding  Building,  at  Portland,  are  being  enlarged  and  extended,  and  it  has  made  its  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chain  of  branch  offices,  located  at  central  market  points  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
charge  of  salaried  managers,  selected  especially  for  their  experience  and  general  fitness.  The  whole  country  will  be 
divided  in  territories,  with  a  branch  office  in  charge  of  each  territory,  and  these  divisions  will  be  limited  in  extent  so 
that  the  farthest  point  will  not  be  over  a  night's  ride  on  the  train  from  the  central  branch,  and  every  market,  large  and 
small,  will  be  in  easy  and  cheap  telephone  communication.  By  this  plan,  the  whole  demand  will  be  covered  every  day, 
which  is  impossible  under  any  other  system. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Exchange  has  marketed  over  700  cars  during  its  first  season,  most  of  which  have 
been  sold  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  and  125  different  markets  have  been  employed,  many  of  them  having  been  opened  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Exchange.  This  is  the  widest  distribution  on  record  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Exchange  has  only 
begun;  many  new  markets  will  be  opened  this  season. 

As  an  example  of  the  averages  obtained  by  the  Exchange  for  fruit  from  a  representative  district,  it  submits  here- 
under the  season's  averages,  f.o.b.,  for  eighty-one  cars  shipped  from  Cashmere,  Wenatchee  Valley: 


Three  to  Five-Tier 

Ex.  Fancy 

Fancy 

Choice 

$1.85 

$1.35 

Winter  Bananas   

2.50 

2.50 

.90 

Winesaps   

1.67 

1.56 

1.04 

Stayman  Winesaps   

1.49 

1.46 

1.03 

Arkansas  Blacks   

1.60 

1.56 

.95 

Rome  Beauties  

1.47 

1.35 

.96 

Grimes  Golden  

1.40 

1.34 

.91 

Black  Twig  

1.33 

1.33 

1.04 

Yellow  Newtowns   

1.47 

1.49 

1.00 

White  Winter  Pearmains  .  . 

1.33 

1.25 

1.00 

Black  Bens   

1.27 

1.22 

.84 

Gano  

1.36 

1.23 

.83 

Missouri  Pippins   

1.26 

1.19 

.96 

Northern  Soy  

1.25 

1.11 

Ben  Davis   

1.07 

1.04 

.93 

Senator   

1.19 

1.02 

.99 

Ortley   

1.45 

.85 

King  David   

1.41 

1.10 

1.03 

Willow  Twig   

1.50 

1.00 

Mcintosh  Red   

1.50 

Ben  Hur  

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

Three  to  Five-Tier 

Ex.  Fancy 

Fancy 

Choice 

Commerce   

  $1.31 

$1.32 

$  .89 

Lauvers   

  1.25 

1.25 

.80 

Ingram   

  1.25 

1.00 

Greening   

  1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

Wagener   

  1.15 

.95 

1.01 

Stark   

1.25 

Kane  Spitz  

  1.30 

1.30 

1.00 

Baldwin   

  1.06 

1.02 

1.00 

Bellflowers   

  1  20 

1.20 

.90 

Bietigheimer   

.85 

Black  Beauty   

.80 

Chicago   

1.10 

Duchess   

1.00 

Fameuse  

1.05 

.90 

Geniton   

  1.05 

1.05 

Gravenstein  

  1.00 

1.00 

t.OO 

Hoover   

.90 

.90 

Nonesuch  

  1.10 

1.01 

.80 

Rambo   

1.25 

1.00 

Red  Cheeks   

1.10 

Seek-No-Further   

  1.38 

1.25 

1.00 

Note — These  are  "certified"  averages.  They  have  been  verified  bj^  several  of  the  most  prominent  fruit  growers  in 
the  Northwest,  in  nowise  connected  with  the  Exchange,  whose  names  will  be  cheerfully  supplied  on  application. 

In  addition  to  the  above  prices,  the  Traffic  and  Claim  Department  of  the  Exchange,  in  charge  of  a  railroad  expert, 
has  collected  and  remitted  to  the  above  shippers  alone  about  $1,200  in  claims  collected  from  the  railroad  companies,  thus 
attesting  the  practical  value  of  an  expert  claim  department. 

Associations  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  marketing  service  of  the  Exchange  should  make  application  at  once. 
The  service  of  the  Exchange  has  been  rendered  the  first  season  at  less  than  actual  cost;  the  continuance  of  the  very  low 
rate  depends,  in  future,  upon  the  volume  of  the  business;  in  other  words,  upon  the  support  by  the  growers  themselves. 

The  Exchange  is  controlled  by  fruit  growers,  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  provide  a  service  which  will  help  the  whole 
industry,  and  men  whose  interests  are  as  fruit  growers  first  and  last,  and  therefore  identical  with  the  interests  of  every 
other  fruit  grower  in  the  Northwest. 

Many  new  associations  have  become  members  of  the  Exchange  in  the  past  few  weeks,  among  them  some  of  the  best 
known  associations  in  the  Northwest. 


NORTHWESTERN 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


President,  REGINALD  H.  PARSONS  (President  Hillcrest  Orchard 
Co.,  200  acres;  Vice  President  Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association) 

Vice  President,  \V.  N.  IRISH  (President  Yakima  County  Horticul- 
tural Union) 


FRUIT  EXCHANGE 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  W.  F.  GW'IN  (Secretary  Kenniar 

Orchard  Company) 
Auditor,  DEAN  H.  WHITE 
Tramc  Manager,  J.  CURTIS  ROBINSON 
Cashier,  A.  A.  PRINCE 
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May 


I  F  YO  U  WANT  T  O 
MARKET  YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 


ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glafke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
PRODUCE 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


L  O'MALLEY  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty 
in  Fancy  Apples,  Pears  and 
Strawberries 

130  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W,  W.  BOLLAM 


DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


188  FRONT  STREET 


PHONES:    MAIN  2348 
A  2348 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Levy  &  Spiegl 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  «&  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 
Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Corrcstiondcnce  Solicited 

RYAN  &  VIRDEN  CO. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

Branch  Houses: 

Livingston,  Bozeman,  Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 

We  Have  Modern  Cold  Storage  Facilities 
Essential  for  Handling  Your  Products 

A    strong   house   that  gives   reliable  market 
reports  and  prompt  cash  returns 


Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 


Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


FAMOUS  HOOD  RIVER 

APPLES 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Jonathans, 
Arkansas  Blacks,  Ortleys,  Baldwins, 
Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben  Davis, 
M.  B.  Twigs 

Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


SGOBEL  &  DAY 


Established  1869 

235-238  West  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Strictly  commission  house.  Specialists  in  apples, 
pears  and  prunes.  Exporters  of  Newtown  Pippins 
to  their  own  representatives  in  England 

QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


Established  1878 


APPLES  FOR  EXPORT 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Florida  fruits.  Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets. 
Checks  mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  a])ples  are  sold  on  the  other  side.  We  are  not  agents; 
we  sell  apples.  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New  York 
and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

NEAVYORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.  GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON  OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS 

HAMBURG  PARIS 

European  Receivers  o/ American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS: 
Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.         Walter  Webling         John  Brown  Ira  B.  Solomon  Wm.  Clement         D.  L.  Dick 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  46  Clinton  Street,  Boston     Brighton,  Ontario      Canning,  Nova  Scotia        Monteal,  Quebec        Portland. Maine 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Irrigation  -  Drainage  -  Conservation  -  Development 

In  whatever  way  you  are  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  land,  you  like  to  get  all  the  help  you  can 
for  the  least  money.    There  are  and  will  be  in  every  number  of  the 

NATIONAL  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL 

enough  helpful  suggestions  and  items  of  valuable  information  about  what  is  being  done  or  tried  in  your 
own  section  and  in  other  places  to  cover  the  subscription  price  a  dozen  times. 

The  price  is  only  One  Dollar  a  year.    Send  it  today,  in  any  form  your  please. 

NATIONAL  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL 

30  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


If  you  want  to    ^\  "O  ^\  T\T  Subscribe 

know  about         X\.  C#  VJ       XN  for 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  Largest  Commercial  Magazine  in  the  West.  Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  North'Lvest 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  SI. SO  PER  YEAR 

ADDRESb 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

DAVID  N.  MOSESSOHN,  Publisher 
Suite  717  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


Ship  Tour  APPLES  and  PEARS  to  the  Purely  Commission  and  Absolutely  Reliable  House 

W.  DENNIS  &  SONS 

LIMITED 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 

LONDON 


and 


CUMBERLAND  STREET 

LIVERPOOL 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Ha-\'e  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated 
from  selected  bearing  trees.  l\lake  no 
mistake,  but  start  your  orchard  right. 
Plant  generation  trees.  Hood  River 
(Clark  Seedling)  strawberry  plants  in 
quantities  to  suit.  Send  for  prices. 


RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Do  You  Want  An  Orchard 
In  The  Willamette  Valley  ? 

In  order  that  we  may  dispose  of  our  few  remaining 
orchards,  we  offer  a  special  inducement  to  purchasers  in 
the  way  of  transportation.  This  special  offer,  combined 
with  our  low  prices,  easy  terms  and  a  contract  with  many 
attractive  features,  makes  this  a  bargain  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  fruit  growing  districts.  They  will 
not  last  long. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  details  of  this 
special  offer. 

OREGON  APPLE  ORCHARDS  CO. 

Eastern  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
U'csfeiii  Office,  432  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Spitzenbergs  &  Newtowns 

From  the 

Hood  River  Valley, 
Oregon 


Took  the  first  prize  on  carload  entry  at 
the  Third  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  1910. 

The  Spitzenberg  car  scored,  out  of  a 
possible  1,000  points,  997.  The  Newtown 
car,  out  of  a  possible  990  points,  scored 
988. 

The  Spitzenberg  carload  also  won  the 
championship  carhjad  prize  at  this  show. 

Can  You  Beat  It? 


We  have  got  land  improved  and  unim- 
proved that  is  growing  such  fruit  that  can 
grow  it. 

We  are  agents  for  the  Mount  Hood 
Railroad  Company's  logged  off  lands  in 
Upper  Hood  River  Valley.  Many  started 
in  a  small  way;  today  they  are  independ- 
ent. You  can  begin  today.  It  pays  to 
see  us.  Send  today  for  large  list  of  Hood 
River  orchard  land,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, and  handsome  illustrated  booklet. 


1  he  above  picture  shows  a  priae-wmning  exhibit  of  Upper  Hood  River  ^  alley  apples  at  the 

Hood  River  Apple  Show 


W.  J.  Baker  &  Company 

The  oldest  real  estate  firm  in  Hood  River.    Best  apple  land  our  specialty 


Hood  River 
Oregon 
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EVERY  SfflPPER 

Should  aim  to  retain  his  identity  and 
build  up  his  business  year  by  year,  by 
shipping  exactly  what  he  quotes,  and  by 
confining  his  business  relations  to  reliable 
dealers. 

No  shipper  can  safely  rely  entirely 
upon  his  individual  knowledge  of  his 
distant  customers'  "business  methods" — 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  such  cus- 
tomers have  treated  other  shippers.  The 
Produce  Reporter's  Credit  Book  ("Blue 
Book")  and  the  Weekly  Credit  Sheets, 
and  Special  Reports  keep  Members  fully 
posted  up  to  the  minute. 

Again,  no  shipper  is  so  well  equipped 
that  he  can  get  as  good  results  when 
shipments  are  "refused,"  or  complaints 
made,  as  he  can  through  the  Adjusting 
Department  of  the  Produce  Reporter. 

Finally,  Members  of  this  organization 
do  not  lose  their  identity — do  not  turn 
their  marketing  over  to  others,  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  away — but  do  their  own 
business — the  doors  of  opportunity  are  left 
open  for  the  expansion  and  permanent 
development  of  their  business  through 
their  own  enterprise  and  ability. 

No  matter  how  reliable  the  party  who 
wishes  to  do  your  business  for  you  (and 
there  are  many — though  perhaps  more 
who  are  not),  carefully  consider  the 
future — what  is  there  in  their  "System" 
FOR  YOU? 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "Four  Ways  to 
Market  Your  Crop."  Tell  us,  how  many 
cars,  what,  and  when  (approximately) 
you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

Produce  Reporter  Company 

34  so.  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Reference :  Telephones 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Randolph  3412 

3413 

Gibson  Fruit  Company 

(Not  Inc.) 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS'  MARKETING  AGENTS 
FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 

Our  own  Cold  Storage  Plant  on  premises 
Codes:  Capacity  200  Cars 

Modern  Economy        131  South  Water  Street 
Revised  Economy  CHICAGO 
Revised  Citrus 


Selling  Apples 

yl  Science  and  an  Art 

It  would  by  no  means  be  stretching  the  truth  to 
declare  that  an  elaborate  treatise  easily  could  be  written 
wherein  ample  proofs  could  be  cited  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  involved  in  the 
successful  selling  of  Western  Box  Apples,  as  well  as 
Western  Fruits  generally. 

Why? 

As  a  science  we  know  it  takes  years  of  experience 
to  gain  the  exact  knowledge  of  varieties,  keeping 
qualities,  trade  preferences,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"eternal  vigilance"  regarding  market  conditions  from 
season  to  season — aye,  from  day  to  day — in  order  to 
reach  even  a  fair  success  in  the  way  of  keeping  values 
and  prices  on  speaking  terms. 

As  an  art,  the  business  involves  every  requirement 
that  goes  to  make  "every  man  an  artist  in  his  way." 
Your  apple  man  to  be  worth  while  must  amass  a  variety 
of  essentially  technical  detail  that  goes  to  make  the 
finished  salesman,  for  finished  salesmanship  is  now 
conceded  to  call  for  talent  of  the  highest  order.  We 
mean  talent,  not  "oxaline." 

Yet  withal,  the  matter  of  selling  Western  Box 
Apples  and  other  Western  Fruits  is  a  decidedly  prac- 
tical matter.  It  is  largely  a  proposition  to  convert  the 
fruits  into  as  much  of  the  "coin  of  the  realm"  as 
possible,  and  do  this  with  certain!}'  and  dispatch. 

For  the  past  several  years  we"ve  handled  thousands 
of  cars  of  these  fruits  annually,  and  we  take  pardonable 
pride  in  our  record  for  RESULTS. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Gibson  Fruit  Company 

CHICAGO 
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320  Acre  Planted  Apple  Orchard 

FROM  ONE  TO  FOUR  YEAR  OLD, (STANDARD  VARIETIES) 

At  $400  to  $500  Per  Acre 

Can  be  bought  in  five,  ten  or  any  size  tract.  Located  in  the  Upper  Hood  River  Valley.  Have  small  or  large  tracts  of 
improved  and  unimproved  property  in  the  lower  and  upper  valley.  Have  also  ten  acres  of  bearing  orchard  for  sale, 
located  in  center  of  Hood  River  Lower  Valley. 


G.  D.  WOODWORTH 


For  Full  Information  Address 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


ARCADIA  IRRIGATED  ORCHARDS 

THE  CENTER  OF  THE  RICH  WASHINGTON  FRUIT  BELT 

Arcadia  is  liicated  twenty-two  miles  from  Spokane,  Washington.  It's  a  true  fruit  district — with  every  conceivable 
advantage  for  making  money  in  the  fruit  business. 

Rich  soil,  gravity  irrigation  system,  excellent  railroad  facilities,  ideal  climate. 

Our  Plan — We  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  care  for  your  orchard  for  four  years;  we  pay  your  taxes  for  five  years. 
You  can  remain  where  you  are  while  we  bring  your  orchard  into  bearing. 

Arcadia  is  the  largest  irrigation  project  in  the  West.  Prices  advance  soon,  so  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Arcadia 
now.    Ask  for  literature. 


ARCADIA  ORCHARDS  COMPANY 


HYDE  BLOCK 


SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


SLOCOM'S 

BOOK  STORE 

Office  Supplies 
Stationery 

Ledgers,  Journals,  Time  Books 
Memorandum  Books 
Rubber  Stamps 

Souvenir  Postals         Picture  Frames 


SEATTLE 

Increased  194  per  cent  in  population,  according  to 
Uncle  Sam's  last  census.  This  is  more  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

WASHINGTON 

Leads  all  states  of  the  Union  in  growth,  having 
increased  120.4  per  cent,  according  to  the  same 
authority. 

If  you  want  accurate  informatiun  about  Seattle 
and  Washington,  subscribe  for 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COMMERCE 

The  official  publication  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    Comes  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

Address 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COMMERCE 

Suite  842  Central  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


MCEWEN 
&  KOSKEY 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 
and  General  Commission 
Merchants 

129  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Are  solicited,  all  your  shipments 
receiving  our  personal  attention 


$1000 


PER  ACRE  NET 


$1000 


HOSIER  APPLES  AT  IJOOl)  KIXKK  I  .MR 


This  is  not  an  unusual  profit  for  producing  apple  orchards  in  Oregon.  It 
is  a  perfectly  possible  profit  for  any  man  of  persistence  and  common  sense 
who  will  select  land  in  a  proven  apple  district  in  Oregon  and  develop  it 
properly.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  fruit  growing  we  advise  you  to 
investigate  the  Mosier  Valley.  This  valley  adjoins  the  famous  Hood  River 
Valley,  and  is  properly  a  part  of  it,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  is  concerned.  We  claim  that  the  apples 
produced  in  Mosier  Valley  are  second  to  none  and  that  there  is  no  section 
anywliere  which  offers  the  fruit  grower  a  greater  opportunity.  Land  in  the 
Mosier  Valley  can  be  obtained  for  very  low  prices,  and  can  be  cleared  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  These  lands  can  be  made  to  increase  in  value 
from  100  to  500  per  cent  in  two  years  by  clearing  and  planting  trees.  We 
invite  the  most  careful  and  critical  inspection  of  Mosier  Valley,  confident  of 
the  outcome.    For  full  particulars  about  this  Valley  address 

SECRETARY  MOSIER  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

MOSIER,  OREGON 
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A  Great  Offer  for  Our  Readers  on  Special  Easy  Terms 


A  Text-Book  to 
the  Student 

A  Manual  to  the 
Gardener 

A  Library  to  the 
Teacher 

A   Treasure  to 
the  Botanist 

A  Guide  to  the 
Amateur 

A  Companion  to 
the  Country 
Gentleman 


L.  H.  Bailey's  Remarkable 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  presents  the  combined  labor  and  experience  of  the  500  foremost 
American  and  Canadian  authorities  on  horticultural  subjects,  which  it  has  taken  years  of  painstaking  editorial 
work  to  put  into  its  present  convenient  and  attractive  form.  These  four  magnificent  volumes  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  horticulturist,  whether  practical,  amateur  or  scientific,  an  ample  and  readily  accessible  account  of  every  sub- 
ject which  at  any  time  may  be  of  interest  or  practical  use  in  his  calling. 

EVERY  LOCALITY  TREATED 

Its  range  is  wide,  covering  plants,  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  tillage  processes,  physiological  chemistry,  tools  and 
implements,  cultural  discussions,  botanical  history,  biographical  sketches,  horticultural  geography  and  a  myriad  items 
that  only  constant  use  will  reveal. 

GREAT  VALUE  TO  NURSERYMEN 

The  set  is  indispensable  to  all  American  libraries,  not  only  because  of  its  position  as  the  foremost  work  of  refer- 
ence in  its  field,  but  by  reason  also  of  its  great  literary  excellence  and  its  scientific  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
cultural  data  and  descriptions  it  contains.  Nor  has  the  scope  of  the  volumes  been  confined  to  botanical  subjects 
alone.  Such  captions  as  "Diseases  of  Plants,"  "Graftage,"  "Parks,"  "Perfumery  Gardening,"  "Insects,"  "Nut  Cul- 
ture," "Railroad  Gardening,"  "Transplanting,"  "Plant  Breeding,"  "Storage,"  "Tillage,"  "Tools,"  all  illustrate  the 
fact  that  every  subject  in  any  way  incident  to  the  activities  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  fully  covered,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  scientifically. 

COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICAL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  appeal  of  this  work  is  very  general.  Its  subject  matter  is  of  almost  universal 
interest,  and  is  treated  in  such  a  practical,  scholarly  and  discriminating  manner  that  whoever  may  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  horticulture,  whether  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  as  a  mode  of '  recreation,  as  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  energy,  as  a  field  for  scientific  investigations,  as  a  method  of  beautifying  his  surroundings,  as  gardener, 
seedsman,  korist,  student,  teacher,  botanist,  merchant  or  country  gentleman,  will  find  in  "The  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture"  a  work  replete  with  suggestions,  abounding  in  ideas,  and  fertile  in  timely  hints,  philosophic  in 
design,  wide  in  scope  and  minute  in  detail — a  counselor,  guide  and  instructor  ever  within  call. 

Four  large  quarto  volumes,  2,016  pages,  50  full  page  plates,  500  contributors,  2,800  original  engravings,  4,400 
articles,  24,400  plant  names. 

Better  Fruit  has  always  endeavored  to  supply  its  readers  QJln'lVrT^ 

with  the  most  authorative  and  up-to-date  matter  on  horti-  »3X_»iNl-^ 

cultural  methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements  /^ivTT  T7" 

with  the  publishers  of  the  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  whereby  VJJN  L  Y 
they  may  obtain  the  work  on  special  easy  monthly  terms.     The  complete  set  of  four  volumes, 
bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  9  months.      Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 


Our  Offer 


$2 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY 

NON- IRRIGATED 

Having  direct  water  TRANSPORTATION,  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  built,  it  is  estimated  that  White 
Salmon  and  Hood  River  Newtowns  can  be  put  on  the  English  market  for  35  cents  a  box. 

At  the  Third  National  Apple  Show,  where  four  carloads  scored  higher  than  the  highest  car  last 
year,  Hood  River  won  Grand  Championship  Prize  on  Spitzenbergs  and  first  prize  on  Yellow  New- 
town car.  Two  years  in  succession  Spitzenbergs  have  won  this  prize.  These  two  apples,  Spitzen- 
bergs and  Newtowns  are  our  specialties. 

White  Salmon,  being  just  across  the  Columbia  from  Hood  River,  belongs  to  this  world  famous 
apple  section  of  the  Cascade  Highlands. 

Other  places  of  the  Northwest  are  also  profitable  for  orchards,  but  in  these  highlands  is  the 
place  to  live  and  enthuse,  as  well  as  to  make  money. 

White  Salmon,  being  a  comparatively  new  orchard  section  (opened  by  the  recent  construction 
of  the  North  Bank  R.  R.),  there  are  great  opportunities  for  investment. 

Development  League 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 


orchifdllts  Rogue  River  Valley 

OREGON  ORCHARDS  ARE  THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  IS  THE  BEST  ORCHARD 
DISTRICT  IN  OREGON 

SOLD  ON  SMALL  MONTHLY 
OR  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  has  made  the  apple  king.  It  has 
won  the  national  prizes  at  the  greatest  shows  ever  held  in 
America.  It  has  received  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  fruit 
in  the  New  York  and  London  markets.  It  has  been  declared  by 
Ljovernment  experts  to  be  the  most  perfect  fruit  belt  in  the 
world,  and  has  proven  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  it 
will  be  the  most  important  fruit  section  in  the  entire  country. 
ROGUELANDS  IRRIGATED  ORCHARD  TRACTS  -phe  development  of  orchard  tracts  is  very  profitable.    You  can 

make  $1,000  per  annum  on  a  five-acre  tract  while  your  orchard 
is  coming  into  bearing.  You  can  clear  $500  per  acre  when  your  orchard  is  developed.  We  will  sell  you  a  five-acre 
irrigated  orchard  tract  in  the  very  heart  of  this  wonderful  orchard  country,  with  splendid  railroad  facilities,  near  the 
prosperous  city  of  Medford,  planted  to  standard  varieties  of  apples  or  pears,  at  $350  per  acre;  $350  cash,  balance  cover- 
ing a  period  of  four  years.    Orchards  cared  for  during  a  period  of  five  years  or  turned  over  at  once  to  the  purchaser. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  glorious  country  of  Southern  Oregon  and  the  wonderful  orchards  that  have  made  this 
valley  famous.    Write  for  our  literature.    Our  references:   Bradstreets  and  R.  G.  Dun. 

ROGUELANDS,  Inc. 

FRED  N.  CUMMINGS,  MANAGER  MEDFORD,  OREGON 
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OKANOGAN 

IRRIGATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Capital  Stock,  $^00,000 

Project  in  the  very  heart  of  the  justly  famous  fruit 
belt  of  Okanogan  County,  Washington. 

Over  15,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  below  the  high 
line  ditches  of  this  Company. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  now  under  contract,  and 
as  much  more  available  for  irrigation. 

Two  thousand  square  miles  of  water  shed  on  mountain 
streams  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Reservoirs  with  storage  capacity  for  twice  as  much  water 
as  needed  for  reserve  supply  in  seasons  of  possible  drouth. 


No  Better  Fruit  Land 

in  the 
State  of  Washington 

A  small  block  of  stock  for 
sale  at  $\oo  per  share,  par 
value  $  1 00.  Details  of  plan 
to  furnish  choice  fruit  land 
with  perpetual  water  right 
for  less  than  $100  per  acre 
will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Spokane  office 
of  the  Company,  518 
Paulsen  Building. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

The  Utilization  of  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation. 
A  general  consideration  of  the  new  industry, 
including  a  full  description  of  the  distilling 
apparatus  used  and  the  principle  involved,  also 
methods  of  chemical  control  and  disposal  of  the 
products,  first  edition  illustrated  by  seventy-four 
engravings,  156  pages.  This  book  is  cloth  bound. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  $3.20. 

A  hand  book  on  fermenting,  distilling  and 
denaturing  alcohol  from  farm  products  and  wood 
waste.  Trade  secrets,  no  licenses,  only  a  permit, 
and  that  is  furnished  free.  Red  tape  removed, 
including  free  tax  denaturing  alcohol  laws.  A 
plain  statement  of  facts  for  those  interested. 
The  latest  just  out,  280  pages,  60  illustrations, 
i2mo.  cloth.    Price  $1.20,  postpaid. 

Free  Tax  Industrial  Alcohol — Corn  stalks  and  cobs, 
waste  vegetables  and  wood  waste,  shavings  and  old  saw 
dust  are  now  converted  into  industrial  alcohol  at  ten 
cents  per  gallon;  sells  for  fifty  cents.  Unlimited  demand 
in  every  village  for  motors,  automobiles,  cooking  stoves, 
etc.  A  five-gallon  apparatus  makes  one  gallon  per  hour; 
is  simple  as  a  corn  mill,  almost  automatic,  inexpensive; 
pays  for  itself  every  month.  No  tax,  no  licenses;  only 
a  permit,  and  that  is  free.  Orders  come  in  fast.  Write 
today  for  free  farmers'  circular  No.  9.  Address 

The  Wood  Waste  Distilleries  Company,  Inc. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


Denatured  Alcohol  in 
Solid  Form 

Cleveland  Special  Dispatch  —  September  —  A  well- 
known  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  chemist  has  succeeded 
in  producing  chunks  of  denatured  alcohol  in  crystal 
form,  by  means  of  a  small  infusion  of  certain  acids, 
very  closely  resembling  physiologically  the  effects  of 
ethyl  alcohol  distilled  from  sawdust.  The  method 
employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  crystallizing  of  rock  candy  or  that  of  sac- 
charine, containing  as  it  does  350  times  the  sweetening 
strength  of  cane  sugar,  so  this  alkaloidal  crystallized 
alcohol  contains  many  times  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary denatured  fluid  alcohol.  They  will  yield  194-proof 
denatured  alcohol,  with  a  greater  heating  and  cooking 
power  for  stoves  than  gasoline,  and  it  is  absolutely 
non-explosive. 

A  sample  can  containing  50  solid  cubes,  a 
stove  and  the  secret  formula  showing  how  simple 
it  can  be  made  at  home,  will  be  mailed  to  you, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  or  express  C.  O.  D. 
Address 

The  Wood  Waste  Distilleries  Co. 

INCORPORATED 
DEPARTMENT  H 

V\^heeling,  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 
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SCOTT- MUNSELL  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

321-329  East  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1018-1020  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Vehicles  and  Implements 

Carry  large  assortment  of  best  styles  of  earth-working  tools;  also  haying  and  harvesting  machinery;  also 
wagons  for  fruit  delivery  and  for  teaming;  also  driving  vehicles  for  business  and  for  pleasure  uses. 

WE  RECOMMEND  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS  THIS  WAGON  NO.  120 
MADE  BY  FREMONT  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Bodies 
42  inches 

wide. 
Have  drop 

end  gate 
with  chains. 
Hang  low 
on  duplex 
springs. 


Uses  the 
celebrated 
"Fitch  Gear" 
"Short  Turn" 

with 
high  wheels, 
wide  body 
hung  low. 


Sizes:  i^-inch,  i^-inch,  i^-inch  and  i^^-inch  axles.    Bodies  :  7-foot,  8-foot,  9-foot,  lo-foot ;  42  inches  wide. 
THE  NAME  OF  MAKERS  IS  GUARANTEE  OF  HIGHEST  OUALITY 


44 


OREGON 


IS  THE  PLACE 
FOR  ME" 


PORTLAND  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
Portland,  Oregon 

Send  me  specific  information  about  wliat  Oregon   lias  to  offer 

O  Apple  Orcharding         Q  Hotels 

O  Pear  Orcharding  O  Resorts 

O  Peach  Orcharding         Q  Schools  • 

O  Prune  Orcharding         O  Railroads 

O  Live  Stock  Raising        O  Towns 

Q  Poultry  Raising  O  Alining 

O  Truck  Farming  O  ^lanufacturing 

O  Walnut  Culture  Q  Water  Power 

O  Wheat  Growing  O  Merchandising 

O  Dairying  o  Berry  Growing 

O  Timber 

Name   

Street  

Town   '.  

State  ■  ;  


That's  what  you'll  say  when  you  learn 
specifically  just  what  opportunities 
Oregon  can  offer  you  in  your  own  line 
of  endeavor. 

The  Portland  Commercial  Club  will  lend  you  all  the  assist- 
ance within  its  power  to  make  you  thoroughly  accjuainted  with 
the  possibilities  Oregon  offers  you  in  your  own  line.  It  will  tell 
you  specifically  what  inducements  different  sections  of  the  state 
are  offering. 

In  manufacturing — in  dairying — in  agriculture — in  fruit  rais- 
ing— and  all  other  lines,  Oregon  offers  splendid  opportunity  for 
great  and  successful  achievement. 

Take  out  your  lead  pencil  or  pen — look  down  the  list  of 
industries,  and  in  the  little  circle  opposite  the  business  that 
interests  you  most,  make  a  mark,  clip  out  the  list  and  mail  it  in. 
In  return  j'ou  will  receive  valuable  and  specific  information 
regarding  those  sections  of  Oregon  peculiarly  adapted  to  your 
special  line.  Write  a  persona]  letter.  Ask  questions  that  come 
into  your  mind.  They  will  all  be  answered  fully  and  compre- 
hensively.   Check  the  list  now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

Portland  Commercial  Club 
Portland,  Oregon 
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HOOD  RIVER 

THE  MODERN  GARDEN  OF  HESPERIDES 


Within  the  Shadow  of  Mighty  Mount  Hood'' 

"Where  the  rain  and  sunshine  meet."  There  grow  the  finest  and 
most  delicious  apples  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world.    Every  apple  . 
picked  by  hand  and  packed  in  the  most  scientific  manner  under 
the  direct  and  personal  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

HOOD  RIVER 

APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION 


We  take  pleasure  in  advising  the  trade  that  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive time  practically  the  entire  crop  of  this  noted  valley  has  been 
purchased  by  us,  consisting  of  the  noble  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN, 
the  delicious  SPITZENBERG,  the  magnificent  GOLDEN 
ORTLEY  and  such  other  varieties  as  grow  to  perfection  only  in 

the  Hood  River  Valley. 


Steinhardt  & 

NEW  YORK 

THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  OPERATORS  IN  HIGH  CLASS  FRUITS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Kelly 
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Stranahan 
&  Clark 

DEALERS  IN 

Commercial  Fertilizers 

Land  Plaster,  Lime 
Plaster  Paris,  Cement 
Building  Plasters 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


FREE! 


COPY  of  the 
Best  BEE-PAPER 

We  want  every  live  bee-keeper  to 
know  how  much  help  there  is  in  the 
"old  reliable"  American  Bee  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  brightest,  cleanest,  newsiest 
monthly  bee-paper  published.  We  want 
everyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or  experts— to  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Then  you  will  appreciate  what  a  big  help  it 
will  be  to  you  in  keeping  bees.  Experi- 
enced talks  by  expert  bee-men;  answers 
to  Questions  about  everything  pertaining 
to  bees;  special  department  for  women 
who  keep  bees- a  paper  that  you'll  learn 
to  look  for  every  montlj, 

ABIEKICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Chicago,  Illinois 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CENTURY 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

Hose,  Nozzles,  First- 
class  Plumbing  Supplies 

C.  F.  SUMNER 

Successor  to  Norton  &  Smith 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Stanley- Smith 
Lumber  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LUMBER 

Lath,  Shingles,  Wood,  Etc. 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


FRUIT 


Western 
Soft  Pine. 
Light,  strong- 
and  durable. 


"Better  Fruit" 
subscribers 
demand  the 

"Better  Box." 


BOXES 


CAN   MAKE    TWO    CARLOADS  DAILY 


Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholtsalt  Manufacturers 

Spokane,  Wasliington 


C.  M.  SHAW 


ROY  F.  DEAN 


POULTRY  AND,  FR;UIT 

One  man  made  over  $18,000  last  year — 
many  others  make  a  nice  fortune  from 
a  few  hens  and  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
But  you  must  know  how.  American  Hen 
Magazine  tells  how.  It  gives  the  secrets 
from  A  to  Z  in  plain  language.  Sub- 
scription price  25  cents  a  year.  Descrip- 
tive literature  free. 

American  Hen  Magazine     Council  Bluffs,  Iowa      Home  Phone  3        Hood  River,  Oregon 


Dean  ^  Shaw 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Fixtures 
Scientific  Electrical  Construction 


THE  ^'SUCCESS''  TRAP  NEST 

Atttomatic- 
ally  separ- 
ates the  lay- 
ing hens  from 
the  non-pro- 
ducers. 

The  only 
trap  nest 
which  works 
without  at- 
tention or 
care  from  you 

Shows  "who's  who"  in  yom*  hen  yard,  and  you  do 
not  hare  to  watch  the  hen.       She  releases  herself. 

Our  1911  Special  Cat- 
alog of  "Diamond 
Quality"  Poultry  Sup- 
plies, with  fuU  descrip- 
tion and  illustrations  of 
everything  necessary 
for  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and 
with  practical  sugges- 
tions and  information 
on  the  care  of  poultry, 
their  diseases  and 
treatment — sent  free 
upon  request— a  refer- 
ence book  every  poul- 
try man  should  have. 
Ask  for  catalog  No.  202 


THE  NORWICH  FEEDER 


Scatters 
the  grain 
in  a  wide 
circle. 

Makes 
them 
"Scratch 
for  it." 


Prevents  the 
wasting  of  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  feed. 
^Teeds  no  atten- 
tion except  to  fill 
when  empty.  It 
israt,rain 
and  bird 
proof;  ad- 
justable 
for  fast  or 
slowfeed- 
^  ing.  Will 

3^  save  its  cost 
■i^.  in  90  days. 


Portland  Seed  Co. 


Portland 


Oregfon 
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KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 

Great  H^eeds  and  Ferns  Exterminator 


Hood  River,  Oregon,  February  26,  19 10 

Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston, 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Dear  Sir:  I  use  three  "Kimball  Cultivators"  in  my  orchard. 
There  is  nothing  better  as  a  weeder,  dust  mulcher,  or  to  stir 
the  soil. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  ''^Better  Fruit'' 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 

Office  and  Factory,  422  East  Third  Street,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Long  Distance  Phone,  Red  991 
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Ogburn's  Fruit  Gathering  Vessels 

THE  LATEST  INVENTION 


lO&BURNS  FRUIT-GATHERING  Vi^lL 

Events  Sruisin^  Fruit .  S2vesJi/ne& Money.  See  That  Your 
UkfdmfieOealer Secures  A^em  For  Next  Se2soa.^ 


EXHIBIT  NATIONAL  APPLE  SHOW,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
NOVEMBER  14  TO  19,  1910,  WHERE  IT  TOOK 
FIRST  PRIZE  AND  GOLD  MEDAL 


Saves  money  by  preventing  bruising  fruit  in  han- 
dling from  tree  to  box.  Saves  time  by  leaving  both 
hands  free  to  gather  with,  and  being  quick  to  operate. 
Money  saved  is  money  made. 

Especially  designed  for  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
oranges,  lemons  and  tomatoes. 

Can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  gathering  cher- 
ries, plums,  prunes  and  grapes.  In  handling  small 
fruits,  place  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  in  the  bottom. 
The  canvas  bottom  slides  from  underneath  the  paper 
and  delivers  the  fruit  on  your  packing  table  without 
the  slightest  injury. 

This  vessel  is  an  oblong  metal  pail  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  top,  equipped  with  canvas  bottom  which 
slides  from  underneath  the  fruit,  simply  laying  it  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  or  where  desired,  without  dis- 
turbing the  fruit,  the  bell-shaped  pail  lifting  off  without 
injuring  the  fruit  at  all. 

The  vessel  holds  one-half  bushel  or  half  box  of 
apples,  and  in  emptying  the  second  time  the  canvas 
bottom  eases  the  fruit  in  the  vessel  on  that  in  the  box 
without  bruising  or  scratching,  which  is  practically 
impossible  with  the  wood  or  metal  bottom  pail. 


A  Number  of  these 
Vessels  Given 


Free 


Every  reader  of  "Better  Fruit"  should 
write  at  once  and  advise  number  of 
vessels  he  can  use  in  1911.  This  infor- 
mation is  solicited  to  secure  estimate  of 
how  many  vessels  to  manufacture,  so 
your  orders  can  be  filled  promptly.  All 
fruit  growers  writing  not  later  than 
April  I,  1911,  will  receive  special  order 
blank  with  terms  upon  which  a  number 
of  these  vessels  will  be  given  free. 
Don't  fail  to  write  now. 

Special  terms  granted  to  dealers  and 
agents  in  their  respective  trade  districts. 
Secure  your  territory  for  1911  now. 

ALL  GOODS  SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Manufactured  by 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
Wheeling,  W'est  Virginia 
For  J.  H.  OGBURN,  Patentee 

For  territory  and  terms,  address  all  applications  to 

J.H.OGBURN 

WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 


Ding  The 
Luck 

25%  Bruised 


ILLUSTRATING  OPERATION,  OLD  AND  NEW  WAY 
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Four  Year  Old  Cherry  Trees,  Not  irrig-ated 


ff^e  Know  and  the  only  way  tor  Tou  to  Know  is  for  us  or  some- 
one else  to  tell  you  that  we  grow  a  greater  variety  of  fruit,  and 

of  better  quality,  at 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

than  any  other  place  in  the  Great  Northwest^  and  bear  in  mind  that  none  ot 
our  fruit  is  irrigated.  This  is  an  indication  of  its  superiority,  both  as  to  flavor 
and  keeping  quality.  If  you  want  to  raise  fruit,  you  must,  in  order  to  succeed, 
raise  the  best — this  you  can  do  by  locating  here.  The  above  cut  shows  a 
portion  of  a  beautiful  83-acre  tract  which  we  have  for  sale,  all  in  orchard  and 
highly  improved,  adjoining  corporate  limits  of  The  Dalles,  a  city  of  7,000 
people  and  rapidly  growing.   This  place  is  splendidly  situated  for  subdividing. 

Write  Us  for  Particulars 

R.  H.  WEBER,  THE  Dalles,  Oregon 
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Hood  River  City  Investments 

lOOXioo  On  Oak  Street,  with  good  buildings,  rental  income  $iio  per  month,  only 
$16,000.    Liberal  terms. 

100x200  On  Cascade  Avenue,  consisting  of  four  good  lots  and  frame  house.  This  will 
double  in  value  within  two  years.    $7,000.    Good  terms. 

Combination  Orchard  and  Hay  Ranch — 175  acres.  20  acres  in  orchard  from  two  to 
fourteen  years  old,  70  acres  in  hay  produced  1 00  tons  in  1910,  balance  of  land  uncleared. 
Large  house  and  barns,  50  inches  irrigating  water,  all  haymaking  machinery,  near  stores 
and  school.     $35,000.    Very  liberal  terms.     Big  money  to  be  made  on  this  property. 

/NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  BUY  A  HOME\ 
OR  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  IN  HOOD  RIVER 

\THERE  IS  SURE  TO  BE  A  BIG  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES/ 

SEE  OUR  LIST  OF  ORCHARDS 

J.  H.  HEILBRONNER  8z  CO. 

THE  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

HEILBRONNER  BUILDING  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


SOME  GOOD  BUYS 

in  the  Hood  River  Valley 

Highly  improved  10  acres  i^A  miles  from  town,  on  macadamized  road;  good  7-room  house,  good  barn; 
all  set  to  orchard,  as  follows;  114  7-year-old  Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs,  144  6-year-old  Newtowns  and 
Spitzenbergs,  161  3-year-old  Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs,  75  -2-year-old  Newtowns  and  118  i-year-olds ; 
5  acres  of  berries  from  i  to  3  years  old  between  trees  ;  all  in  the  very  best  of  condition.  Complete  set  of 
farm  implements,  also  wagon,  buggy,  horse.  The  price  of  $13,500  is  below  the  market ;  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  or  before  5  years  at  7  per  cent  interest. 

20  acres  63.^  miles  from  town  ;  3  acres  cleared ;  7  acres  slashed  and  burned  ;  balance  comparatively  easy 
clearing.    Price  $4,000;  one-third  cash,  balance  in  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

10  acres  highly  improved,  2^  miles  from  town;  3^/2  acres  7-year-old  Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs,  2 
acres  3-year-olds  ;  balance  in  berries  and  clover ;  good  house,  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  An  ideal  home. 
Price  $10,000;  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  or  before  5  years. 

15  acres,  6^  miles  from  Hood  River;  near  railway  station,  school  and  church;  all  set  to  Newtowns 
and  Spitzenbergs,  as  follows;  5  acres  7-year-old,  3  acres  6,  acres  4,  and  4^  acres  3-year-old.  Trees  in 
A-i  condition;  picked  1,120  boxes  of  apples  this  year;  three  acres  of  strawberries  between  trees;  old  house, 
good  barn.  This  tract  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  at  the  price  of  $14,000 ;  $5,000 
cash,  balance  on  or  before  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

DEVLIN  &  FIREBAUGH 

THE  LEADING  DEALERS 

906-7-8-9  Yeon  Building,  Portland,  Oregon  Hotel  Oregon  Building,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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PROPAGATING  THE  ROSE,  WRITTEN  FOR  AMATEURS 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  BALMER,  MOUNTAIN  ROSARY,  CLE  ELUM,  WASHINGTON 


R 


OSES  may  be  propa- 
gated in  a  variety  of 
ways,  viz.,  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  layerings,  budding 
and  grafting.    But  as  these 
notes   are   written   for  the 
guidance   of   amateurs,  I 
would  say,  better  leave  the  raising  from  seed 
to   the  professional  rosa- 
rian,  and  the  budding  and 
grafting    to    the  nursery- 
man.   This  leaves  you  the 
two  methods,  cutting  and 
layering,   which    two  are 
the  easiest. 

First  let  us  take  up  the 
method  of  propagating  by 
cuttings.  In  all  the  old  works  on  rose 
culture  instructions  something  like  the 
following  will  be  found:  "In  the  autumn 
take  well  ripened  wood  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  with  a  heal  if  possible,  and 
insert  in  the  ground  five  or  six  inches 
deep;  the  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy 
loam;  protect  during  the  winter;  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  the  roses  will  be  rooted 
and  ready  to  transplant."  This  is  the 
old  fashioned  way,  and  while  not  a  bad 
way  to  increase  your  stock  of  roses,  yet 
it  is  not  modern.  There  is  progress 
being  made  even  in  the  matter  of  rose 
propagation. 

Many  times  I  have  had  ladies  say  to  me: 
"I  have  no  luck  propagating  roses." 
There  is  no  luck  in  the  matter.  Success 
is  bred  of  an  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  so  listen !  Cuttings  of  all  scmi- 
hard-wooded  plants,  and  this  includes 
the  rose,  root  best  and  quickest  when 
the  plant  is  most  active,  or  rather  T 
ought  to  say,  root  best  when  the  cell- 
building  material  is  most  abundant. 
This  stage  is  reached  in  the  rose  at  the 
time  the  plants  have  bloomed  and  are 
dropping  their  petals.  This,  then,  is  the 
time  to  take  the  cuttings,  right  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  such  kinds  as  the  teas  and  hybrid 
teas,  which  we  now  have  in  such  variety, 
and  which  are  so  popular.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, then,  that  you  have  a  dozen  plants 
comprising  several  varieties  and  that  you 
desire  to  increase  the  stock  of  each.  If 
you  only  wish  lo  put  in  a  dozen  or  two 
cuttings  secure  a  six-inch  or  eight-inch 
flower  pot.  and  after  having  put  a  wad 
of  moss  to  cover  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom— this  for  drainage — fill  the  pot  to 
the  brim  with  perfectly  clean  river  sand, 
or  bank  sand  will  do  if  it  be  free  from 
soil;  _pack  the  sand  tightly  in  the  pot 
with  a  potato  masher  or  piece  of  scant- 
ling, then  thoroughly  water  it;  now  the 
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pot  is  ready  for  the  cuttings.  Morning  is  the  best  time  to  do 
the  work;  foliage  will  be  crisper  in  the  morning  and  the  cut- 
tings less  lik'ely  to  wilt.  There  are  several  ways  to  make  a 
cutting,  but  the  best  way  is  to  secure  a  cutting  with  a  heal 
(Figure  1)  and  two  or  three  eyes.  Notice  that  only  a  part  of 
the  foliage  is  removed.  If  you  remove  all  of  it  you  destroy  the 
lungs  of  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  leave  it  all  on 
transpiration  will  be  so  rapid  that  your  cutting  may  suffer. 

Some  strike  a  happy  medium  and  cut  off 
half  the  ,  foliage.  Of  the  five  lobes  on  a 
rose  leaf  I  usually  cut  of¥  three,  leaving 
the  two  at  the  base  (see  Figure  1).  Cut- 
tings may  be  made  with  a  sharp  knife, 
or,  better  still,  with  a  pair  of  small, 
sharp  pruning  shears.  Scissors  are  not 
good  for  the  work,  as  they  bruise  the 
cells  too  much.  A  safe  rule  is  to  make 
a  three-eye  cutting.  Eyes  as  here 
referred  to  are  leaf  buds  in  the  axles  of 
the  leaves — one  at  the  base,  which  goes 
under  the  sand  and  two  above.  A  longer 
cutting  in  tea  roses  is  a  waste  of  wood; 
a  shorter  one  makes  a  somewhat  weaker 
plant.  If  the  wood  be  from  a  blooming 
shoot  discard  all  the  wood  except  the 
three  eyes  nearest  the  base.  Your  cuttings 
made,  you  are  ready  to  insert  them  in 
the  sand,  and  for  this  purpose  you  need 
a  dibble,  which  is  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
or  a  forty-penny  nail  will  answer  just  as 
well.  Dibble  the  cuttings  in  the  sand 
about  two  inches  deep  and  about  two 
inches  apart.  As  you  proceed  press  each 
cutting  firmly  in  the  sand  with  finger 
and  thumb.  Your  -  pot  or  box  filled, 
water  thoroughly,  label  the  variety  and 
cover  with  a  celery  glass,  a  bell  glass  or 
a  large  goblet,  or  in  the  case  of  a  box 
cover  with  a  large  pane  of  glass  and 
stand  in  a  north  window,  kitchen  win- 
dow preferred,  for  there  the  cuttings  will 
always  be  under  close  observation.  Fig- 
ure 2  is  a  pot  of  cuttings  filled  with  rose 
cuttings  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass. 
Every  morning  remove  the  cover  from 
the  cuttings  and  wash  the  glass  in  clean 
water.  This  gives  the  cuttings  the  nec- 
essary fresh  air.  Every  second  morning 
the  san<f-in  which  the  cuttings  are  ought 
to  be  \fatered  with  tepid  water — not  too 
much — just  enough  so  the  water  runs 
out  at  the  bottom  a  little,  and  if  the  cut- 
tings are  sprayed  overhead  it  will  do  no 
harm.  In  fifteen  to  twenty  days  the  cut- 
tings will  begin  to  callous,  i.  e.,  a  bulbous 
excrescense  will  form  on  the  base  of  the 
cutting.  This  stage  will  be  made  mani- 
fest by  an  altered  appearance  in  the  cut- 
ting, the  leaves  will  be  more  erect,  crisper 
and  greener,  and  the  plant  will  appear 
to  be  growing.  In  about  thirty  days 
most  varieties  will  be  rooted.  However, 
some  kinds  require  thirty-five  to  forty 
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Figure  1— AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

days.  When  it  is  known  the  cuttings 
have  rootlets  half  an  inch  or  more  long 
(Figure  3)  .then  it  is  time  to  pot  them 
ofif;  and  this  is  a  job  that  requires  con- 
siderable care,  lest  you  destroy  most  of 
the  roots.  The  best  compost  in  which  to 
pot  these  baby  plants  is  good,  rich  gar- 
den soil,  but  there  must  be  no  rank 
manure  or  strong  fertilizer  in  it.  The 
soil  should  be  passed  through  a  quarter- 
inch  sieve,  or  at  least  made  as  fine  as 
possible  with  the  hands;  two  or  two  and 
one-half-inch  pots  are  large  enough  to 
receive  the  rooted  cuttings,  and  after  all 
are  potted  they  may  be  put  on  a  tray  of 
damp  sand  and  put  back  on  the  kitchen 
window  sill,  inside,  or,  better  still,  under 
a  light  of  glass  or  in  a  cold  frame  on  the 
north  of  the  house,  outside.  They  will 
require  to  be  carefully,  yet  thoroughly, 
watered  after  potting,  and  should  have 
no  more  water  for  a  week,  during  which 
time  they  must  be  kept  from  sun  and 
air  as  much  as  possible.  After  a  week 
the  little  plants  will  have  established 
themselves  in  the  new  soil,  and  from  now 
on  may  have  more  air,  water  and  expo- 
sure, until  they  do  not  need  to  be  cov- 
ered at  all.  Now,  please  remember,  there 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  these  instructions. 
If  you  have  not  got  flower  pots  and  bell 
glasses  you  may  use  a  box  and  a  pane 
of  glass,  and  the  whole  work  may  be 
done  outdoors,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building.  Whether  you  put  a  half-dozen 
cuttings  in  a  pot,  or  a  hundred  in  a  box. 


or  a  thousand  in  a  hotbed,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  cutting  is  a  suspended 
plant  and  will,  if  given  proper  environ- 
ment, reproduce  itself.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  never  to  let  the  cutting  wilt,  and 
during  the  whole  time  it  is  forming  cal- 
lous and  roots  it  must  not  be  exposed  to 
sun  or  drafts  of  air,  and  that  the  sand 
must  never  be  dry,  yet  not  waterlogged. 
Do  not  stand  pots  containing  cuttings 
in  saucers  of  water,  ior  this  excludes 
the  air  and  prevents  the  downward  move- 
ment of  water.  If  you  cannot  get  small 
pots  in  which  to  grow  the  rooted  cut- 
tings small  bean  cans,  pepper  or  other 
small  cans  will  answer:  always  remem- 
bering that  you  can  hardly  get  the  cans 
too  small,  and  that  the  bottoms  must 
be  punched  full  of  holes  to  allow  of 
proper  drainage.  Remember,  too,  never 
to  expose  a  tin  can  in  which  a  plant  is 
growing  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
for  tin  is  a  great  conductor  of  heat,  and 
all  roots  on  the  exposed  side  will  burn 
and  your  plant  suffer. 

All  roses  may  be  propagated  in  this 
way.      Florists    prepare    large  hotbeds 
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FIGURE  3 

within  a  greenhouse,  cover  them  with 
sash  to  preserve  the  proper  condition  of 
moisture  and  air  exclusion,  cut  rose 
branches  in  armfulls,  plunge  them  at 
once  into  a  tub  of  water  to  prevent  wilt- 
ing, and  in  this  way  propagate  the  beauti- 
ful roses  in  tens  of  thousands.  After  the 
young  plants  are  thoroughly  established 
in  their  pots  and  inured  to  the  weather, 
which  will  require  five  to  six  weeks,  they 
may  be  planted  permanently  in  the  gar- 
den or  put  into  a  larger  pot.  as  you  desire. 

Figure  4,  reading  from  left  to  right: 
The  first  is  an  American  Beauty  cutting, 
four  eyes.  The  second  is  a  typical  hybrid 
tea,  four  eyes.  The  third  is  a  two-eye 
rooted  cutting  of  Bridesmaid,  a  tea  rose. 
Notice  all  the  foliage  is  trimmed  partly 
off.  Figure  .5  is  a  typical  cutting  of  a 
hybrid  perpetual  of  summer  blooming 
variety,  and  shows  a  four-eye  cutting, 
trimmed  ready  for  the  sand.  Figure  6 
shows  a  cutting  of  a  tea  rose  with  the 
top  eye  or  leaf  bud  too  far  started.  Dis- 
card all  wood  where  the  eyes  have 
started,  for  they  will  make  unsatisfactory 
plants. 

There  are  certain  roses  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  by  cutting.    They  do 


have  subjects  of  this  kind  we  resort  to 
not  seem  to  root  readily,  so  where  we 
layering  to  increase  our  stock.  Moss 
roses,  sweet  briers  and  the  old  Persian 
yellow  are  some  of  those  difficult  to 
root.  Layering  is  a  simple  process.  Dig 
the  ground  around  the  plant  to  be  oper- 
ated on  and  make  it  as  fine  and  friable  as 
possible.  Select  a  spot  near  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  limb,  where  its  last  branches  or 
division  is,  from  the  underside  of  the 
limb  make  a  slanting  cut,  severing  the 
limb  half  to  two-thirds  through,  bend 
the  limb  to  the  ground  and  peg  down  the 
slit  portion  in  the  mellow  soil,  using  bail- 
ing wire,  bent  hairpin  fashion,  and  about 
six  inches  long;  use  one  of  more  of  these, 
and  if  the  limb  has  a  tendency  to  spring 
back  to  its  old  place  weight  it  down  with 
a  brick  or  stone,  or  something  handy. 
This  layering  is  best  done  just  after 
blooming  time,  and  the  limbs  may  be 
left  pegged  down  till  fall,  when  the  por- 
tion pegged  in  the  ground  may  be  wholly 
severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  the 
young  plants  given  new  positions  in  the 
garden. 

Those  varieties  of  roses  known  as 
hybrid  perpetuals,  and  which  do  little 
branching  but  make  long,  straight  canes, 
may  all  be  propagated  in  the  way  above 
described  by  cutting  the  canes  into  sec- 
tions of  three  to  five  eyes,  removing  part 
of  the  foliage  and  treating  exactly  as 
with  teas  and  hybrid  teas.  These  long 
caned  fellows  may  also  be  propagated 
by  cutting  the  canes  into  sections  about 
six  inches  long  in  the  autumn  and  stick- 
ing them  in  well  prepared  ground  in  a 
sheltered  place.  Do  not  try  this  plan  if 
the  temperature  in  your  locality  goes  as 
low  as  zero,  for  you  would  lose  most  of 
ni  them.  Roses  propagated  in  this  way 
must  be  left  where  they  are  stuck  for  a 
year,  after  which  they  may  be  used  in 
making  new  beds. 

As  these  instructions  are  written  for 
the  ladies  who  read  "Better  Fruit,"  and 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement 
of  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  I  trust  you  will 
try  and  root  a  few  cuttings  of  the  queen 
of  flowers  next  July.  It  is  more  fun  than 
raising  chickens. 


Figure  5— AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
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ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  THEIR  GROWTH 


BY  REV.  SPENCER  S.  SULLIGER,  D.  D.,  IN  THE  OREGONIAN 


THE  one  thing  usually  neglected  in 
rose  culture  is  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground.  Without  doubt 
a  fairly  stiff  clay  soil  is  the  ideal  for  a 
starter.  If  it  has  natural  drainage  of 
gravel  or  sand  about  three  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  clay  soil  be  suitably 
enriched,  we  will  have  the  ideal  for  gen- 
eral rose  growing.  True,  the  tea  rose 
enjoys  a  lighter  soil,  and  many  of  the 
hybrid  tea  roses  do  well  in  a  lighter  soil. 
But  clay,  clay,  clay  is  to  be  the  basis, 
and   then  each   rose  bed  enriched  and 


Figure  4— TEA  ROSE  AND  AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

lightened  to  suit  the  hybrid  perpetual, 
the  hybrid  tea  and  the  tea  roses.  If  nat- 
ural drainage  of  gravel  or  sand  is  not 
yours  it  will  pay  to  dig  out  the  soil  for 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  fill  in 
six  inches  of  gravel  and  then  replace  the 
soil.  Lots  of  work?  Sure!  But  a  great 
truth  about  roses  was  never  better  stated 
than  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Dean 
Hole's  work,  "A  Book  About  Roses": 
"He  who  would  have  beautiful  roses  in 
his  garden  must  have  beautiful  roses  in 
his  heart.  He  must  love  them  well  and 
always.  He  must  have  not  only  the 
glowing  admiration,  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  passion,  but  the  tenderness,  the 
ihoughtfulness,  the  reverence,  the  watch- 
fulness of  love." 

Lacking  clay  in  my  rose  garden  at 
Bellingham,  I  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  a  bed  for  some  choice  roses. 
Mixing  with  the  clay  I  had  obtained 
some  of  the  excavated  ground  I  refilled 
the  bed.  The  result?  In  a  very  sharp 
contest  the  follnwing  year  I  captured 
four  first  and  three  second  prizes  at  the 
rose  show.    And  every  prize  won,  except 


one  first  and  one  second,  came  from  this 
specially  prepared  rose  bed.  But  if  you 
have  ordinary  garden  soil  and  will  prop- 
erly plant  roses  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  you  will  have 
roses  galore. 

For  instance,  for  my  rose  garden  in 
Vancouver  I  was  forced  to  have  the  lot 
graded  when  the  clay  soil  was  quite  wet, 
and  this  soil  was  mostly  that  excavated 
from  the  basement  of  the  dwelling.  A 
most  unfavorable  .starter,  save  the  fact 
that  the  soil  was  clay.  Neighbors  con- 
cluded that  the  roses  would  either  die 
or  come  to  nothing.  But  they  did  not 
consider  that  T  dug  out  the  ground  for 
about  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  across 
and  put  well  mixed  soil  around  each  rose 
planted,  being  sure  that  each  knob  where 
the  rose  had  been  grafted  on  the  Manetti 
root — and  I  grow  only  grafted  roses — 
was  put  about  three  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  thus  limiting,  if 
not  preventing,  the  crop  of  wild  suckers. 
All  this  after  I  had  carefully  cut  off  every 
piece  of  bruised,  root  and  also  cut  back 
almost  all  the  healthy  roots  some,  and 
carefully  spread  the  roots  of  each  rose 
so  that  none  were  crossed  or  planted  too 
deep.  The  result  was  as  fine  roses  as  I 
have  ever  grown. 
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Figure  fi— TEA  ROSE 


ROSE,  THE  BRIDE  (WHITE),  BRIDESMAID 

(PINK),  AND  RICHMOND  (RED) 
Grown  by  J.  A.  Balmer,  Cle  Elum,  Washington 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  you  have  about  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  proper  planting  of 
roses.  Technical  and  minute  instruc- 
tions are  f)ftener  confusing  than  other- 
wise. Purchase  healthy  two-year-old, 
out-of-doors-grown  rose  bushes  from  a 
reputable  dealer,  even  if  the  first  cost  is 
a  little  high.  Then  properly  plant  them 
in  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  results 
will  be  good.  True,  if  you  want  the 
ideal  then  look  to  the  clay  and  the  drain- 
age, with  proper  enrichment  of  soil. 


The  "Queen  of  Flowers"  has  many 
enemies.  If  the  other  flowers  are  jealous 
of  the  queen  and  have  hired  assassins  to 
destroy    her    these    assassins  certainly 


ROSE,  BRIDESMAIDS 
Grown  by  J.  A.  Balmer,  Cle  Elum,  Washington 

understand  their  work.  From  childhood 
to  old  age  the  queen  has  a  fight.  For- 
tunately, good  cultivation  will  do  much 
to  prevent  or  control  the  many  pests  the 
rose  is  subject  to.  I  believe  that  proper 
planting,  cultivation,  pruning  and  spray- 
ing as  a  preventive  will  keep  almost  any 
rose  bush  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre- 
ventive spraying,  which  should  be  done 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  is  the 
secret  of  healthy  rose  bushes  in  the  sum- 
mer. Spraying  calendars,  giving  the  day 
in  each  month  when  each  kind  of  spray- 
ing liquid  is  to  be  used,  are  almost  all 
of  them  worthless,  or  worse  than  worth- 
less— harmful.  The  less  roses  are  sprayed, 
excepting  when  the  bushes  are  dormant, 
and  the  more  they  are  cultivated  the 
better  roses  you  will  have.  Spray  the 
bushes  in  the  late  fall,  winter  and  in  the 
early  spring  before  the  leaves  start  to 
grow  with  rose  bordeaux  mixture,  mix- 
ing arsenate  of  lead  with  the  early  spring 
spraying,  and  if  the  beds  are  properly 
fertilized  and  cultivated  with  a  hoe  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  the  roses  will 
be  better  without  any  spraying  after  the 
leaves  have  appeared  in  the  spring.  Cul- 
tivation should  be  as  frequent  as  is 
needed  to  provide  a  good  dust  mulch, 
but  shallow,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
feeding  roots  of  the  rose,  which  are  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  rose  bordeaux  mixture  is  the  one 
indispensable  for  rose  culture.  The  mar- 
ket is  full  of  ready-to-use  mixtures  and 
substitutes,  but  the  one  safe  thing  is  to 
make  your  own  mixture.  This  can  be 
done  with  but  very  little  trouble  if  the 
following  directions  are  followed:  Dis- 
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PICKING  CLIMBING  ROSES,  PORTLAND 
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solve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water. 
As  the  blue  vitriol  corrodes  tin  it  must 
be  dissolved  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  over  night,  when  the 
copper  will  be  fully  dissolved.  Then 
strain  through  a  cloth  and  keep  the 
strained  liquid  in  a  well  corked  and  well 
glazed  jug.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  fresh, 
unslaked  lime  in  two  gallons  of  cold 
water,  pouring  the  water  on  the  lime- 
slowly.  Let  it  stand  over  night,  stir  and 
strain  through  a  cloth  and  keep  in  a 
tightly  corked  jug.  When  a  spray  is  tn 
be  used  take  one  quart  of  the  copper 
solution  and  one  quart  of  the  lime  solu- 
tion, shaking  the  jug  before  pouring  out 
each  liquid.  Then  add  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  water,  thus  making  two  gal- 


lons of  spraying  solution.  Superior  culti- 
vation is  a  great  preventive  of  aphis. 
Keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and 
a  baked  surface  will  do  much  to  stimu- 
late vigorous  growth  of  rose  bushes,  and 
thus  destroy  the  feeding  ground  for  aphis. 

Mildew  is  a  formidable  enemy.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  decidedly  the  best. 
Dissolve  one-half  ounce  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  an  ounce  of  shavings  of 
pure  soap  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water, 
strain  and  use  with  an  auto  spray.  Pure 
soap  is  used  because  it  will  not  hurt  the 
foliage,  and  because  it  will  discourage 
any  activity  of  aphis  as  well  as  cause  the 
sulphide  i)f  potassium  to  stick  better. 
This  spray  should  be  used  about  twice 
during  the  growing  season;  the  first  time 
after  the  leaves  are  well  unfolded  in  the 
spring  and  the  second  time  after  the 
first  blooming  season.  It  will  do  much 
to  prevent  mildew  and  aphis.  After  mil- 
dew appears  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  oi¥  every 
diseased  leaf  and  branch  and  burn  them. 
Never  under  any  circumstances  allow  the 
cuttings  from  a  rose  bush  to  lie  on  the 
ground — and    this    whether    mildew  is 
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present  or  not.  Burn  up  all  cuttings. 
The  application  by  the  use  of  a  good 
powder  bellows  of  a  powder  made  by 
mixing  one-third  soot  and  two-thirds 
flour  of  sulphur  to  the  rose  bush  is  the 
best  remedy  after  the  mildew  appears. 
But  the  preventive  spraying  with  the 
potassium  and  soap  solution;  the  pres- 
ence of  plenty  of  both  sunshine  and  air, 
both  of  which  may  be  aided  by  proper 
pruning;  the  avoidance  of  sprinkling 
roses  in  the  evening — which,  outside  of 
mulching  with  reeking,  fresh  manure,  is 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  mildew — and 
the  frequent  and  proper  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  so  that  no  hard,  baked  crust 
excludes  the  air  and  sunshine  from  the 
roots,  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  mildew.  Of  course,  if  you 
grow  Killarney,  Her  Majesty  and  some 
other  roses  that  always  mildew,  no  mat- 
ter where  nor  how  you  plant  them,  nor 
what  you  do  with  them,  you  will  have 
mildew. 

For  winter  mulching  and  spring  enrich- 
ing of  the  ground,  unless  the  ground  is  a 
wet  soil  and  not  well  drained,  use  cow 
manure.  But  don't  put  six  inches  of 
reeking,  fresh  cow  manure  on  the  rose 
beds  for  mulching  and  be  surprised  if 
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}'ou  have  poisoned  rose  bushes  and  mil- 
dew the  next  spring  and  summer.  The 
best  way  to  prepare  both  a  mulch  and 
fertilizer  is  to  get  a  galvanized  iron  pan 
made,  about  five  inches  deep  and  as  large 
as  you  will  need,  with  a  few  small  holes 
in  one  corner  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Then  build  a  tight  board  box,  with 
neither  top  nor  bottom,  that  will  fit 
inside  the  galvanized  iron  pan.  Put  in 
this  box  fresh  cow  manure,  cover  tightly 
and  shed  so  that  no  rain  can  get  iiito 
the  pan  or  box.  Let  the  liquor  drain 
through  the  holes  in  the  corner  of  the 
pan  and  keep  in  a  jar  or  keg,  both  to 
be  well  closed,  to  be  used  for  liquid 
manure  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
or  pour  it  back  on  the  manure  in  the  box. 
In  one  year  this  box  of  manure  will  be 
properly  rotted  and  ready  to  be  put  on 
the  rose  bed  in  the  earU'  winter,  to 
remain  for  a  winter  mulch  and  to  be  dug 
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in  early  in  the  spring.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  cannot  do  this  then 
mulch  with  well  rotted  manure  and  dig 
that  in  early  in  the  spring,  using  artificial 
manure  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Fall  planting  of  two-year-old  bushes 
of  hybrid  perpetual  and  hybrid  tea  roses 
is  the  best.  I  have  never  yet  lost  a 
single  fall  planted  rose,  and  late  spring 
planting  has  cost  me  many  bushes.  But 
fall  planting  must  be  well  done.  Fol- 
lowing the  rule  for  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  planting  let  the  fall 
planted  rose  be  so  cut  back  that  no 
staking  is  needed.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  planting  should  not  be  done  before 
the  last  of  November  or  the  first  of 
December.  In  the  Middle  West  and 
East  in  October.  If  planted  too  early  a 
growth  of  bush  will  result  and  the  first 
freeze  will  seriously  damage  the  bush. 
If  planted  late  there  will  be  none,  or 
very  little  growth  of  bush,  but  root 
growth  will  go  on  and  make  a  spring 


growth  of  bush  that  is  ideal.  After 
planting  mulch  with  well  rotted  manure 
and  keep  the  mulching  during  the  winter 
well  up  around  the  bush.  Losses  of  fall 
planted  roses  come  almost  wholly  from 
the  wind  working  the  mulching  and  soil 
away  from  the  rose  bush  out  even  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  roots.  Then  a  sudden 
freeze  and  a  dead  rose  bush.  Keep  the 
mulching  well  up  around  the  base  of  the 
bush  during  the  winter,  and  fall  planting 
will  bring  roses  in  June  that  no  spring 
planting  can  do.  Tea  and  tender  roses 
had  better  be  planted  in  the  early  spring. 
Hothouse  roses,  if  you  plant  such  things, 
can  be  planted  any  time  in  spring  or 
summer. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  directions  for 
pruning  that  will  apply  to  all  roses.  The 
rose  books  that  have  illustrations  of  rose 
bushes,  showing  the  markings  where  the 
first  and  the  subsequent  prunings  shall 
be,  always  seem  to  me  to  suppose  that 
the  grower  of  roses  must  carry  a  book, 
a  yard  stick  and  a  piece   of  chalk  to 


measure  and  mark  the  places  where  the 
bush  is  to  be  cut.  A  few  general  rules 
belong  to  pruning:  First,  prune  so  that 
the  new  growth  will  make  a  beautiful 
bush  as  well  as  a  beautiful  bloom.  Sec- 
ond, always  cut  to  an  outward-pointed 
eye.  This  prevents  the  crowding  of  the  ■ 
center  of  the  bush,  if  you  are  careful  to 
rub  of¥  many  of  the  inside  shoots  that 
appear  and  cut  out  entirely  the  canes 
that  come  inside.  Third,  if  you  want 
summer  and  late  fall  blooms  cut  back 
after  the  first  blooming  season.  Much 
of  this  can  be  done  when  roses  are  cut 
for  the  house,  the  hospital  and  the 
"shut-ins."  Make  a  liberal  stem  to  each 
rose  you  cut,  observing  the  rule  of  cut- 
ting to  an  out-pointing  eye.  If  this 
leaves  too  much  stem  on  the  cut  rose  it 
can  be  trimmed  after  the  cutting.  Fourth, 
remember  that  insects  rarely  ever  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rose 
branches.  If  the  final  pruning  in  the 
spring  is  a  close  ane,  and  every  cutting 
is  burned,  it  will  mean  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  rose  pests.  Fifth,  late  in 
the  fall  cut  out  all  weak  growth  and  cut 
back  the  canes  so  that  not  too  much 
bush  is  left  to  be  switched  around  by 
winter  winds,  thus  working  the  mulching 
and  soil  away  from  the  rose  and  endan- 
gering loss  by  freezing.  In  the  spring 
cut  out  all  extra  canes  and  cut  back  the 
canes  that  are  left  so  that  an  attractive 
bush  will  result.  Hybrid  perpetual  roses 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  cut  back  vigorously. 
Hybrid  tea  roses  not  so  much  and  tea 
roses  less  yet.  But  these  are  only  gen- 
eral rules.  Many  of  the  new  roses  are 
a  law  unto  themselves  when  it  comes  to 
pruning. 

Hugh  Dickson,  J.  B.  Clark,  a  magnifi- 
cent rose  if  properly  pruned,  Mrs.  Stew- 
art Clark,  Dr.  O'Donnel  Brown  and  a 
few  other  vigorous  growers  need  to  have 
special  pruning  or  you  get  poor  roses. 
The  rule  for  these  roses  is  to  cut  out 
entirely  all  but  from  four  to  six  canes, 
and  cut  the  remaining  canes  back  very 
moderately.  When  the  new,  rank  canes 
shoot  up  they  should  be  cut  of?  ,  when 
about  three  feet  high.  Side  branches 
will    then    form    and    give  magnificent 
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roses.  If  these  roses  are  pruned  back 
like  the  weaker  growers  should  be  the 
result  will  be  a  rampant  growth  of  bush 
and  few  and  inferior  roses.  This  is  true 
of  many  of  the  new  and  vigorous  hybrid 
tea  roses.  Indeed,  despite  all  I  could 
do  with  them,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  and 
Dr.  O'Donnel  Brown  have  done  but 
little  else  but  make  bush  this  year. 
They  are  in  for  one  more  year's  trial 
and  then,  if  they  do  not  reform,  they  go 
to  the  incinerator,  where  I  long  ago  con- 
signed Killarney,  Her  Majesty  and  some 
other  mildew  breeders. 

Lady  Ashtown,  Betty,  Jenny  Guil- 
lemot, Madame  Melanie  Soupert,  Madame 
Phillippe  Revoire  (one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful yellow  roses  in  the  world),  Madame 
Ravary,  General  McArthur,  Pharisaer 
(a  beautiful  rose  that  is  not  grown  as 
much  as  it  should  be)  and  others  of  the 
.same  character  of  growth  will  do  better 
if  five  or  six,  or  even  more,  canes  are  left 
and  those  cut  back  about  one-half  the 
length  of  cane.  Always  remembering  to 
cut  out  all  center  growth  as  well  as  cut 
the  canes  that  are  left  to  an  out-pointing 
eye.  There  is  no  rule  of  pruning  so  abso- 
lutely imperative  as  to  cut  so  the  center 
of  the  bush  is  kept  open  for  sunshine 
and  air. 

Then  such  roses  as  Captain  Christy, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sherman-Crawford,   Mildred   Grant  and 


Frau  Karl  Druschki,  with  the  more  or 
less  pronounced  characteristic  of  growth 
of  putting  out  two, or  more  branches  in 
a  cluster,  must  be  pruned  to  where  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  out-pointing  eye, 
and  then  rub  off,  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
all  growth  of  branches  save  one  at 
each  point. 

A  few  others  that  shoot  out  too  many 
branches,  but  not  in  clusters  like  Captain 
Christy,  need  pruning  back  until  not  so 
many  eyes  are  left  on  the  cane,  and  then 
all  in-pointing  eyes,  as  well  as  about 
one-half  of  the  other  eyes,  rubbed  off  just 
about  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Then  such  growers  as  Mrs.  David 
McKee,  Miss  Kate  Moulton,  Etoile  de 
France,  Elizabeth  Barnes,  Joseph  Hill, 
Franz  Deegan,  etc.,  should  be  pruned  so 
that  the  growth  of  bush  will  be  sym- 
metrical, only  observing  the  rule  of  keep- 
ing the  center  of  the  bush  from  being 
crowded. 

Three  commonly  grown  roses  I  never 
grow,  i.  e..  General  Jacqueininot,  Maman 
Cochet  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
A  dozen  splendid  crimson  roses  that  do 
not  get  the  "blues"  when  they  get  a 
little  off  are  far  superior  to  the  scarlet 
General.  Maman  Cochet  is  an  ungainly 
bush  and  a  drooping  bloom  that  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  branch,  and  in  no 
way  is  equal  to  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is  a  good 
rose,  but  is  excelled  by  Mrs.  David 
McKee  and  the  newer  rose  of  that  class, 
Molly  Sherman-Crawford.  Then  the 
newest  rose  of  this  class.  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs,  is  a  fine  rose,  and  far  superior 
to  either  of  the  three  mentioned.  I  am 
sure  it  will  prove  to  be  the  leading  rose 
of  the  above  class,  of  which  the  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  was  the  first  one  on 
the  market.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  this  new  rose,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs, 
but  it  made  a  fine  showing  at  the  recent 
London  Rose  Show. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  have  Rhea 
Reid  measure  up  to  the  expectations  of 
its  grower,  that  gentlemanly  rosarian, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 
But  it  will  not  do  it.    Mr.  Reid  has  given 


to  the  world  three  crimson  hj'brid  tea 
roses  of  merit — General  McArthur,  Rich- 
mond and  Rhea  Reid.  His  favorite,  I 
suspect,  is  Rhea  Reid.  But  I  am  sure 
that  General  McArthur  is  decidedly  the 
best  general  purpose  rose  of  the  three. 
General  McArthur  is  of  good  color,  does 
not  fade  quickly,  is  a  continuous  bloomer 
and  very  fragrant.  It  is  not  so  vigorous 
a  grower  as  Rhea  Reid. 

I  add  a  word  about  that  magnificent 
rose,  J.  B.  Clark.  No  rose  will  be  more 
disappointing  unless  it  be  carefully 
pruned,  as  stated  in  this  article.  No 
crimson  hybrid  tea  rose  will  give  better 
returns  for  intelligent  culture.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  exact  manner  of 
pruning  this  rose,  but  a  little  patience 
and  observation  will  soon  demonstrate  to 
each  grower  the  method  of  pruning  that 
will  give  the  best  results. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ROSES 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  SIBSON.SIBSON  ROSE  NURSERIES,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


UPON  arrival  of  plants,  open  the 
package  in  some  sheltered  place, 
where  drying  winds  cannot  penetrate. 
Sprinkle  the  roots  and  tops  with  water, 
then  cover  with  a  sack  or  something 
until  planted.  Should  the  ground  be  too 
wet  for  planting  dig  a  shallow  trench, 
lay  the  plants  therein  and  cover  the  roots 
well  with  soil  until  the  ground  and 
weather  are  favorable. 

Should  frost  prevent  planting  do  not 
open  the  package,  but  put  in  a  cool 
house  or  shed,  where  there  is  no  fire. 
Cover  with  sacks  or  straw,  and  await 
favorable  weather. 

Delay  in  transit  will  occasionally  hap- 
pen, and  perhaps  from  having  been  so 
long  on  the  way  some  of  the  plants  may 
look  shriveled.  In  such  a  case  dig  a 
trench,  lay  the  plants  quite  fiat  therein 
and  cover  both  roots  and  tops  with  soil. 
Then  soak  well  with  water  and  keep 
them  covered  three  or  four  days.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  method  will  revive 
the  plants,  which  will  usually  entirely 
recover  plumpness  and  good  condition. 

"Roses  love  shelter  and  warmth,  and 
the  choice  of  a  situation  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  regulated  by  these  considera- 
tions. At  the  same  time  they  will 
endure  severe  exposure,  and  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  plant  even  if  the  situation  be 
less  favorable  than  could  be  desired." — 
William  Robinson.  Any  good  garden 
soil  is  suitable,  that  with  a  good,  loamy 
subsoil  being  the  best.  Dig  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches, 
well  pulverizing  the  soil  and  mixing 
plenty  of  old,  well  rotted  manure.  In 
case  of  budded  roses,  place  the  union 
of  the  stock  with  the  bud  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  Spread  the 
roots  out  carefully  (not  allowing  manure 
to  come  in  contact  with  them);  place 
some  fine  soil  among  and  over  them, 
tread  in  firmly,  then  fill  in  with  the 
remaining  soil. 

Old  cow  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
roses,  and  after  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished they  are  gross  feeders.    To  obtain 


the  best  results  an  occasional  drenching 
at  the  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure  is 
essential,  especially  after  the  buds  are 
formed,  and  during  their  development. 
In  the  late  autumn,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  apply  a  surface  dressing  of  manure, 
which,  after  remaining  through  the  win- 
ter, should  be  spaded  in  the  following 
spring. 

Strong  growing,  vigorous  kinds  should 
be  cut  back  moderately  to  six  or  eight 
eyes.  The  weaker  and  moderate  grow- 
ers must  be  pruned  closer,  to  three  or 
four  eyes.  In  all  cases  cut  out  old, 
infirm,  weak  and  unripe  wood,  leaving 
only  the  well  ripened  shoots.  Always 
cut  to  an  eye  pointing  outward,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  plant  shapely,  and  the 
center  open.  The  above  refers  to  hybrid 
perpetual,  hybrid  tea  and  tea  sorts.' 
When  planted  in  the  spring  prune  just 
before  planting. 

Climbing  roses  should  not  be  cut  back 
severely.  The  tips  of  the  healthy  shoots 
only  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  remain- 
ing shoots  thinned  out. 

If  the  weather  be  dry  newly  planted 
roses  should  be  sprinkled  overhead  daib' 
with  water,  and  well  saturated  when 
necessary  at  the  roots.  Established 
plants  should  be  treated  to  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  as  above. 

Aphis  are  sometimes  troublesome,  but 
good  cultivation  will  often  prevent  their 
ravages.  When  they  appear  cultivate 
the  ground  and  sprinkle  the  plants  with 
tobacco  dust  or  insect  powder,  spraying 
them  afterward  with  water.  The  cater- 
pillar or  rose  grub  must  be  picked  off 
by  hand. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  mildew 
is  flour  of  sulphur  dusted  over  the 
affected  part  as  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance.  A  weak  solution  of  bor- 
beaux  mixture,  sprayed  over  the  plants 
in  winter  and  early  spring  after  growth 
begins,  will  often  prevent  the  ills  to 
which  the  rose  is  liable. 

Rub  off  weakly  ingrowing  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  and  pick  out  with 
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the  point  of  a  pencil  or  similar  instru- 
ment the  small  and  undersized  flower 
buds,  leaving  only  the  center  flower  bud 
on  each  flowering  shoot.  This  method 
is  pursued  when  extra  fine  blooms 
are  required  for  competition  or  other 
purposes. 

^   <$>  ^ 

A  man  who  has  had  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  handling  commercial  orchards  is 
open  for  engagement.  Had  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  bearing  orchards  in 
Oregon  for  five  years.  References  given 
on  request.  Address  R.  M.,  care  "Better 
Fruit,"  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

^  ^  <$> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Your  work  is  splendid.  Please  continue  to 
censor  your  articles,  as  I  depend  on  them  for 
new  and  valuable  ideas.  E.  H.  Roberts,  Peonia, 
Colorado. 
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THE  ROSE— ITS  PLANTING  AND  THE  CARE  OF  IT 


F.  V.  HOLMAN,  IN  SUNDAY  OREGONIAN 


PLANTING  should  be  done,  if  pos- 
sible, with  comparatively  dry  soil — a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  sometimes.  By 
dry  soil  I  do  not  mean  dust,  but  I  mean 
soil  which  breaks  all  at  one  time  in  that 
beautiful  way  that  a  gardener  likes,  when 
the  spade  is  put  into  it  and  it  is  turned 
over.  For  myself,  I  get  leaf  mold  from 
Sauvie's  Island,  where  I  go  duck  shoot- 
ing. This  is  as  black  as  gun  powder, 
even  when  it  is  dry.  A  similar  mold  can 
be  found  in  the  forests  or  woods  around 
Portland,  but  if  you  cannot  get  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  well  rotted 
manure  with  two  parts  of  rich  loam  to 
make  the  soil  in  which  to  plant  your 
rose  bushes. 

Anyone  can  make  leaf  mold  by  gather- 
ing up  the  leaves  from  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  in  the  fall  and  putting  them  in 
a  sugar  barrel  or  other  cheap  barrel, 
pressing  the  leaves  down  as  much  as 
possible,  and  leaving  the  barrel  uncov- 
ered so  that  the  rain  will  wet  the  leaves 
and  cause  them  to  rot.  Be  sure  to  keep 
the  leaves  wet  throughout  the  winter. 
By  the  next  spring  each  barrel  will  be 
about  half  full  of  black  pulverized  leaf 
mold  ready  for  use,  and  this  is  the  best 
material  with  which  to  plant  roses  that 
you  can  get  in  any  way.  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  leaves  are  carried  away  by  the 
street  cleaning  department  each  year 
which  should  be  saved  and  used. 

I  use  my  hand  in  planting  roses,  for 
you  know  that  after  all  the  best  tool  is 
your  right  hand — unless  you  are  left- 
handed.  Make  the  hole  at  least  two  feet 
deep.  Fill  the  hole  to  near  the  top — 
you  should  not  plant  your  roses  too 
deep — then  take  the  rich  earth,  not  too 
wet,  and  press  it  down  with  your  hand 
about  the  bush  so  that  there  will  be 
actual  contact  of  the  root  with  the  soil. 

If  you  have  quite  a  large  hole  and  a 
large  bush  you  can  step  on  the  soil 
gently  and  firm  it  down — gardeners 
sometimes  use  the  handle  of  a  spade  and 
pound  it  down,  but  with  small  roses  the 


hand  is  the  best  tool.  If  you  plant  when 
the  soil  is  very  wet  it  will  cake,  and  the 
tender  roots — the  white  roots — which 
really  give  all  the  sap  and  substance  to 
the  plant,  will  not  penetrate  this  hard 
soil.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  taken 
into  consideration;  the  hardy  varieties, 
the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  hybrid  teas,  do 
better  where  planted  in  the  fall,  and  it  is 
better  to  get  low-budded  roses  for  that 
purpose,  which,  however,  are  more  or 
less  expensive.  These  should  be  planted 
so  that  the  point  of  budding  will  be  about 
three  inches  below  the  surface. 
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TREE  ROSE  CAROLINE  TESTOUT 
August  blooming,    f'oitland,  Oregon,  Heights 

This  enables  the  bush  to  grow  roots  on 
the  budded  variety,  so  that  it  has  two 
sets  of  roots — one  set  on  the  stock  and 
the  other  on  the  budded  variety.  Roses 
thrive  better  and  produce  larger  flowers 
when  budded  on  some  strong  growing 
stock.  I  prefer  Manetti,  as  it  is  hardy 
in  Oregon,  and  produces  a  large  quantity 
of  sap,  and  usually  does  not  send  up 
suckers.  Some  florists  prefer  the  Euro- 
pean dog  brier,  but  it  is  liable  to  grow 
suckers,  and  these  must  be  carefully 
removed  or  they  will  ruin  the  budded 
variety. 

While  you  mzy  plant  any  well  matured 
plants  of  the  hardier  varieties  in  the  fall, 
do  not  plant  teas  at  that  time,  for  they 
are  very  tender  and  delicate,  and  we 
often  have  a  cold  snap  in  December  or 
January  which  will  kill  them  if  they  are 
not  well  rooted,  and  you  will  simply  lose 
your  roses. 

A  great  many  of  the  roses  you  buy 
from  florists  here  or  in  the  East  are  very 
small  plants,  with  little  or  no  earth  about 
the   roots.     These   should   be  carefully 
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pruned  when  planted,  and  if  the  roots 
are  more  than  four  or  five  inches  long 
cut  those  off  also  to  that  length,  because 
the  nearer  the  sap  roots  are  to  the  plant 
the  better  the  plant  thrives.  Also  cut  oflf 
all  rosebuds  on  such  plants.  I  know 
when  you  get  a  new  variety  you  are  very 
anxious  to  see  what  it  is  going  to  do, 
but  blooming  is  a  tax  on  the  vitality  of 
the  plant.  When  it  is  young  and  tender, 
just  out  of  the  hothouse,  it  needs  all  the 
vitality  that  it  has  in  order  to  grow 
strong  and  vigorous.  While  early  bloom- 
ing will  not  kill  your  plants  it  enfeebles 
them,  and  they  are  liable  never  to  be 
hardy  and  strong,  just  as  feeble  children 
are  liable  to  grow  into  weak  men  or 
women. 

«>«><«> 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  trade  papers  that  comes 
to  The  News  is  "Better  Fruit,"  published  at 
Hood  River,  Oregon.  It  is  a  model  of  typographi- 
cal beauty  and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  fruit 
growers  all  over  the  country. — Chicago  Packer 
News. 
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THE  PORTLAND  ROSE  SHOW  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD 


IT  was  in  the  year  1876  that  first  I 
began  to  take  notice  of  and  to 
develop  a  keen  interest  in  roses  in 
Portland.  We  had  that  year  been  mar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  Sibson  joined  with  several 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a  club  to  send 
East  for  several  collections  of  roses. 
They  were  miserable  little  hothouse- 
grown  plants  that  we  received,  and  most 
of  them  could  not  survive  the  shock  of 
outside  planting,  and  soon  perished  and 
died.  Still  I  am  sure  this  adventure  first 
aroused  an  unexepected  interest  in  roses 
within  me,  which  must  heretofore  have 
lain  dormant,  but  which  thereafter  grew 
and  developed  until  my  rose  garden 
became  a  hobby,  which  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  thought  ^nnd  most  of  my  spare 
time.  Finally,  thirty  years  later,  it 
landed  me  in  the  rose  business  as  a  life 
occupation. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  later.  I 
secured  and  studied  any  literature  on  the 
subject  that  I  heard  of.  In  1883  a  friend 
presented  me  with  "A  Book  About 
Roses,"  by  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  This  book 
is  a  classic — an  idyll.  In  my  opinion  no 
book  about  roses  has  ever  approached 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this.  Its 
study  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  led  to 
the  ambition  and  desire  to  develop  the 
very  best  there  was  to  be  gotten  out  of 
roses  through  intensive  cultivation  and 
continuous  care.  There  were  also  other 
lovers  of  roses  in  Portland  at  that  time, 
and  much  pleasure  was  obtained  from 
mutual  visits  to  each  other's  rose  gar- 
dens, and  I  am  sure  the  kindly  interest, 
admiration  or  criticism  resulting  were 
to  each  an  incentive  to  endeavor  to  attain 
perfection. 

Among  these  early  fanciers  were  some 
who  still  love  and  cultivate  their  roses, 
while  others  have  already  passed  on  to 
the  Elysian  gardens.  A  few  names  of 
successful  cultivators  may  be  of  interest 
to  older  residents,  and  among  others  the 
following  now  occur  to  me:  Professor 
Bolander,  a  true  and  learned  lover  of  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  nature;  Mrs.  B. 
Killin,  F.  V.  Holman,  Andrew  Saling, 
George  Forsythe.  Mrs.  H.  Everding,  Mr. 
Bartell,  all  of  whom  have  directly  or 
indirectly  had  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  rose  in  Portland. 

While  considerable  interest  was  thus 
displayed  in  rose  culture  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1899  that  the  first  real  rose  show 
was  held.  The  day  was  May  21,  and  the 
place  was  the  drill  hall  of  the  Bishop 
Scott  Academy.  This  show  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  assisted  by  other  ladies  of  the 
city,  and  the  afifair  was  a  most  unquali- 
fied success.  While  the  number  of 
exhibits  was  small  compared  with  more 
recent  shows  the  splendid  size  and 
quality  of  the  flowers  displayed  had 
without  a  question  much  to  do  with 
awakening  a  general  interest  in  rose 
culture  in  Portland.  The  second  rose 
show  was  held  June  10,  1890.  In  m}^ 
scrap  book  I  find  a  clipping  from  The 
Oregonian  concerning  it,  which  I  quote: 
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"Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  twelve  roses,  the  best  collec- 
tion of  six  and  the  best  general  collection. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Ladd,  and  the  third  by  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Corbett.  A  noticeable  thing  was  that  the 
flowers  were  arranged  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  London." 

The  next  rose  show  was  held  on  June 
13,  1891.  No  show  was  held  in  1892,  but 
on  June  21  to  24,  1893,  the  most  ambi- 
tious affair  so  far  attempted,  was  held 
at  the  old  Exposition  Building  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  under  the  auspices  and 
patronage  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Prizes  were  generously 
donated  by  the  society  to  the  value  of 
.$500.  The  Oregonian  contained  a  full 
report  of  the  affair,  and  a  condensed 
account  was  printed  in  a  valuable  and 
popular  paper  then  published  in  Chicago, 
entitled,  "Gardening."  It  was  edited  by 
William  Falconer,  who  for  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  famous  Dosoris 
Gardens,  belonging  to  ]\Ir.  Dana,  on 
Long  Island,  New  York.  With  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  also  printed  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the  prize-winning 
exhibits  at  the  show;  thus  were  Portland 
roses  already  becoming  famous: 

"The  first  annual  flower  show  of  the 
Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Exposition  Building  in  this 
city  June  21  to  24.  The  spaceous  hall 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  numer- 
ous exhibits  and  designs  of  native  flora, 
tuberous  and  other  begonias,  sweet  peas, 
pelargoniums,  pansies,  roses,  etc.,  were 
enthusiastically  admired  by  some  six 
thousand  people.  The  society  offered 
prizes  amounting  to  $500.  The  first  day 
was  specially  designated  for  the  rose 
show.  Exhibits  were  made  in  regula- 
tion boxes  (three  feet  nine  inches  by 
one  foot  six  inches  top  measurement), 
with  zinc  tubes,  moss,  etc.,  and  prizes 
were  offered  to  amateurs  for  the  best 
twelve,  the  best  six  and  the  best  general 
collection,  and  to  professionals  for  the 
best  general  exhibit.  This  climate  is  pre- 
eminently adapted  for  the  culture  of 
roses,  and  the  fine  display  of  the  choicest 
exhibition  varieties  of  hybrid  remontants 
in  their  perfection  of  color,  size  and  fra- 
grance was  a  revelation  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  Eastern  visitors." 

This  was  the  first  and  last  rose  show 
officially  patronized  by  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  for  lack  of  interest, 
but  more  probably  for  lack  of  means,  for 
the  then  president  of  the  society.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Cardwell,  was  ever  a  true  admirer 
of  the  rose,  and  always  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  assist  in  its  development  and 
improvement. 

Incidentally  I  repeat  that  the  above 
show  was  held  on  June  21  to  24,  1893. 
To  illustrate  the  uncertainty  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  rose  blooming  season  in 
Portland,  I  will  mention  a  note  I  find 
in  my  garden  book,  saying:  "The  show 
would  have  been  better  five  or  six  days 


later,"  and  another  remark,  "No  roses 
on  Decoration  Day  this  year."  The  lat- 
ter remark  occurs  again  in  1896.  Such 
conditions  would  have  been  very  awk- 
ward, to  say  the  least,  had  the  date  of 
our  rose  show  been  fixed  ahead  for  early 
June,  as  it  sometimes  is  these  pres- 
ent days. 

During  the  next  few  years  several 
good  rose  shows  were  held,  and,  as  I 
recollect,  always  with  increasing  patron- 
age and  success,  financially  and  other- 
wise. Since  the  year  1890  the  population 
of  the  City  of  Portland  has  been  multi- 
plied by  five.  Within  the  same  period 
the  number  of  roses  grown  in  and  about 
the  city  has  increased  by  millions.  How 
much  wealth  this  development  and  love 
of  roses  has  indirectly  added  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  her  property — how 
many  people  it  has  added  to  her  popula- 
tion, and  how  much  has  it  tended  to  the 
enormous  advancements  the  city  has 
made  since  the  days  we  speak  of — who 
shall  say! 

In  1905  came  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  and  the  Rose  Show  in  the 
Auditorium  Building  on  June  3  of  that 
year  will  be  ever  memorable  to  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  it. 
The  following  clipping  from  the  Ore- 
gonian of  that  day  will  be  of  interest  to 
many: 

"The  committee  on  Rose  Day  of  the 
Portland  Rose  Society  takes  this  means 
of  tendering  thanks  to  all  those  who  so 
ably  assisted  in  making  the  display  an 
unqualified  success. 

"It  especially  desires  to  thank  the  press 
of  this  city  for  its  generous  advertising 
and  free  notices  of  the  event;  to  Theo- 
dore Hardee,  H.  E.  Dosch,  Oskar  Huber 
and  other  officials  of  the  exposition  for 
their  unvarying  courtesy  and  assistance; 
to  the  judges  who  so  ably  performed 
their  arduous  duties,  and  to  George 
Otten,  under  whose  direction  the  Audi- 
torium was  transformed  into  a  bower  of 
beauty.  The  committee  also  wishes  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Rose  Society 
for  their  untiring  assistance  in  collecting 
and  arranging  such  masses  of  roses,  and 
particularly  to  the  multitude  of  friends 
who  so  generously  donated  their  choicest 
specimens  and  other  flowers.  The  com- 
mittee fully  appreciated  the  assistance 
given  by  Messrs.  Martin  &  Forbes  and 
Clarke  Bros,  for  the  costly  and  beauti- 
ful displays  made  by  them.  Finally, 
thanks  are  tendered  to  L.  Allen  Lewis 
and  W.  P.  Olds  for  their  kind  contribu- 
tion of  the  necessary  jars  for  the  Rose 
Show.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
William  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lam- 
berson,  Frederick  V.  Holman,  Mrs.  B. 
Killin  and  Thomas  G.  Green." 

Since  the  great  event  above  referred 
to  the  Rose  Shows  of  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  entertainment  provided  an- 
nually by  the  Portland  Rose  Festival 
Association.  To  say  these  shows  have 
been  successful  would  be  scant  praise. 
They   have,   in   realitj',  been   the  great 
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feature  of  the  Rose  Festival.  At  the  last 
show  held  in  June,  1910,  three  million 
rose  blooms  were  used  in  the  decorations 
of  the  Armory.  Roses  entered  for  com- 
petition were  magnificent  in  quality,  and 
could  not  be  surpassed  for  size,  beauty 
and  perfection  at  any  rose  show  in  the 
known  world.  More  than  three  hundred 
competitive  entries  were  made.  Besides 
this,  the  city  divided  into  twelve  com- 
petitive districts,  poured  in  its  thousands 
of   roses   from   north,   east,   south  and 


west.  Sixty-four  prizes  and  trophies 
were  awarded,  and  75,000  people  visited 
the  show. 

Everything  was  conducted  on  a  broad, 
grand  and  liberal  scale,  and,  I  suppose, 
never  was  seen  a  more  charming  and 
enchanting  sight  than  that  which  greeted 
visitors  to  that  great  rose  exhibition  last 
June.  It  certainly  was  a  scene  worthy 
of  Portland,  and  one  that  to  every  mind 
confirmed  and  sealed  the  fact  that  she 
is  of  very  truth  "Portland,  the  Rose  City." 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  L.  PECK,  OF  J.  B.  F 

THOROUGHLY  to  understand  and 
properly  to  appreciate  landscape 
gardening  one  must  be  familiar  with  a 
few  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  art, 
and  also  know  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  "landscape  gardening"  in  the  first 
place.  It  has  been  defined  by  a  well 
known  writer  as  the  arranging  surfaces 
of  land  and  water,  with  the  forms  of  veg- 
etation they  support,  and  all  such  forms 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  that  may 
be  thought  desirable  according  to  some 
settled  scheme  or  idea.  Landscape  gar- 
dening is  a  fine  art,  and  is  properly 
placed  with  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  That  is  a  fine  art  which 
attempts  to  create  organized  beauty,  to 
unite  several  dissimilar  parts  into  one 
organized  whole. 

Granting,  then,  that  any  landscape 
composition  may  be  criticised  with  refer- 
ence to  rules  applicable  to  the  other  arts, 
we  would  expect  to  find  certain  similar 
artistic  qualities  in  all  branches.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  qualities 
is  "unity."  Unity  in  a  landscape  com- 
position means  that  some  one  idea  shall 
prevail  throughout,  and  that  all  details 
shall  be  subordinate  to  it.  To  attain  this 
unity  one  must  subject  all  his  ideas  to 
one  of  the  two  general  styles  of  treat- 
ment— known  as  the  "formal"  and  the 
"natural.'"  The  former  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  the  straight  lines, 
geometrical  forms,  architectural  features, 
plane  surfaces  and  sheared  or  regular 
forms  of  trees  and  shrubs.    It  is  some- 
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times  called  the  "geometrical"  or  "archi- 
tectural" style.     In  the  "natural"  style 
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we  find  irregular  curved  lines,  broad, 
sweeping  curves  in  the  surfaces;  irregular 
grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs,  irregular 
skylines  and  the  absence  of  all  things 
which  pertain  to  the  architectural.  Coun- 
try homes,  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
nature's  generous  treatment,  should  be 
laid  out  along  natural  lines.  City 
squares,  street  parkings,  plazas  and  other 
limited  areas  closely  associated  with 
large  buildings  should  be  treated  along 
formal  lines. 

With  these  general  principles  in  mind 
let  us  take  up  the  problem  of  properly 
arranging  the  home  grounds  so  that 
when  the  work  is  complete  the  grounds 
and  the  house,  taken  together,  will  pre- 
sent to  the' observer  a  harmonious,  pleas- 
ing picture. 

The  first  of  all  to  be  considered  is 
the  convenient  arrangement.  The  most 
beautiful  home  or  garden  is  not  good  if 
the  convenience  of  the  owner  is  sacri- 
ficed. Drives  and  walks  should  be  laid 
out  so  that  they  will  be  useful.  They 
should  be  direct  and  have  good  grades, 
and  if  curved  that  the  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  should  be  justified.  This 
can  be  done  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  contours  of  the  ground,  or  by 


platting  in  such  a  way  that  it  comes  very 
natural  to  make  a  detour  around  the 
obstacle.  Straight  lines  are  many  times 
justified,  and  unless  distance  .and  other 
conditions  warrant  it,  should  be  used. 

The  foundations  of  the  entire  work  is 
the  lawn.  It  should  be  broad,  well 
graded  and  well  kept  in  some  instances, 
and  should  be  framed  on  either  side  by 
interesting  grouping  of  foliage.  Gener- 
ally speaking  the  lawn  planting  should 
be  carried  to  the  side,  or  at  least  related 
to  the  border  planting,  if  specimen  trees 
are  used.  In  many  farm  homes  a  broad 
mowing,  or  meadow,  in  front  of  the 
house  is  very  attractive.  In  that  case 
the  grass  should  be  cropped  only  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house.  The  effect 
of  this  grouping  of  foliage  on  the  sides 
is  to  frame  the  home  picture  and  to 
set  off  the  house  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

In  arranging  planting  it  is  worth  while 
for  one  to  study  the  works  of  nature. 
Note  the  following  outline  of  young  fir 
growths  as  they  creep  into  the  clearings. 
You  will  find  that  line  is  irregular,  deep 
bays  showing  here  and  there,  separated 
by  strong,  massive  projections.  Often- 
times there  will  be  an  individual  or  two 
standing  out  from  these  strong  masses. 
The  straight  line  is  entirely  absent,  while 
the  outline  of  the  foliage  presents  long, 
graceful  curves.  In  choosing  the  mate- 
rials to  be  used  locate  the  coarser  tex- 
ture of  the  foliage  further  from  the  house, 
and  as  you  approach  the  home  the 
shrubs  and  trees  should  be  finer,  and  be 
able  to  bear  a  closer  inspection.  Fine 
flowering  shrubs  and  vines  should  be 
used  close  to  the  home,  and  these  serve 
in  a  way  to  tie,  or  to'  unite,  the  building 
with  the  grounds.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  plant  too  heavily  around 
the  foundation  cr  the  appearance  of 
soundness  and  stability  will  be  lost, 
because  one  can  get  no  idea  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  structure  rests. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  SIGHT  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


It  is  the  desire  of  most  men  to  have 
their  grounds  appear  as  broad  and 
extensive  as  conditions  will  allow.  When- 
ever we  introduce  into  the  lawn  such 
things  as  circular  flower  beds,  rose 
hedges  and  other  forms  of  brilliant  flow- 
ering plants  we  decrease  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  area.  Locate  all  herbaceous 
flowering  plants  and  roses  by  themselves 
along  the  shrubbery  border,  or  possibly 
near  the  entrance  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den. Here  they  can  be  well  cared  for, 
cut  and  taken  into  the  house,  or  allowed 
to  mature  and  die  down  without  seriously 
afifecting  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
picture. 

The  use  of  materials  is  a  complicated 
subject  in  itself,  and  time  forbids  my 
taking  it  up  in  this  article.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  a  few  words  in  favor  of 
our  native  plants.    The  flora  of  Oregon 
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is  very  rich  in  shrubs  and  trees  of  orna- 
mental value.  Among  these  I  might 
mention  Oregon  grape,  red  flowering 
currant,  mock  orange,  red-twigged  dog- 
wood, waxberry,  mountain  spray,  nine 
bark,  sweet  briar  rose,  azelea,  mountain 
lilac,  rhododendron,  madrone,  chinqua- 
pin, flowering  dogwood,  hemlock,  cas- 
cara,  numerous  conifers  and  many  others. 
These  plants  all  do  well  in  cultivation 
and  make  beautiful  specimens,  especially 
when  planted  quite  small. 

So  much  for  what  can  be  done  in  beau- 
tifying the  home  grounds.  It  is  very 
easy,  however,  for  a  lover  of  plants  to 
seriously  overdo  the  matter.  Do  not 
feel  that  you  must  have  everything  you 
see  to  which  you  take  a  fancy,  and  in 
general  it  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid  what 
we  call  "horticultural  freaks."  We  do  not 
want  to  make  a  museum  of  our  home 
grounds. 

Things  brought  into  close  association 
should  be  congruous  and  kindred  in 
character.  Rockeries  and  rustic  work  too 
near  the  home  are  hardly  logical,  one 
suggesting  the  wild  and  the  picturesque, 
the  other  art  and  the  works  of  man.  The 
well  known  tripod  and  kettle  filled  with 
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flowers  is  another  example  of  the  incon- 
gruous. Sea  shells  for  edging  flower 
beds  far  removed  from  the  ocean,  decay- 
ing fir  stumps  in  the  midst  of  a  well 
cared  for  lawn;  iron  dogs  or  stags  amidst 
similar  surrounding.s  are  other  irregulari- 
ties which  one  so  often  sees,  and  which 
are  much  better  left  out  of  the  com- 
position. 

Much  has  been  said  with  a  view  to 
urging  amateur  landscape  gardeners  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  home 
ground;  to  bring  them  to  the  point  where 
they  will  realize  that  small  compositions 
require  just  as  much  study  as  large  ones, 
and  to  encourage  those  who  feel  that 
financial  conditions  bar  them  from  devel- 
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oping  attractive  home  grounds.  In 
bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I 
wish  to  quote  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  one 
of  our  most  artistic  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  landscape  gardening,  presenting 
for  your  consideration  her  idea  of  the 
application  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion.   She  says: 

"If  now  we  ask  when  and  where  we 
need  the  fine  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
must  not  the  answer  be:  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  touch  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  plants  it  bears  with  the 
wish  to  produce  an  organized  result  that 
shall  please  the  eye?  The  name  we  usu- 
ally apply  to  it  must  not  mislead  us  into 
thinking  that  this  art  is  needed  only  for 
the  creation  of  broad  landscape  effects. 
It  is  needed  wherever  we  do  more  than 
grow  plants  for  the  money  we  may  save 
or  gain  by  them.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  we  have  in  mind  a  great  park  or 
a  small  city  square,  a  large  estate  or  a 
modest  dooryard,  we  must  go  about  our 
work  in  an  artistic  spirit  if  we  want  a 
good  result.  Two  trees  and  six  shrubs, 
a  scrap  of  lawn  and  a  dozen  flowering 
plants  may  form  either  a  beautiful  little 
picture  or  a  hundred  disarray  of  forms 
and  colors." 

^   ^  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

In  the  March  number  of  "Better  Fruit"  appear 
two  articles  giving  analyses  of  some  Sherwin- 
Williams  arsenate  of  lead  showing  approximately 
6  per  cent  arsenic.  In  each  case  the  arsenate  of 
lead  referred  to  was  manufactured  early  in  190S 
in  order  to  try  out  the  value  of  a  strictly  basic 
arsenate  of  lead.  It  carries  an  exceptionally  high 
proportion  of  lead  oxide  and  was  too  expensive  to 
market  regularly  and  was  uncertain  as  to  its  toxic 
action.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  never 
made  such  a  product  for  sale,  but  only  put  it  out 
for  experimental  work.  We  regret  that  your  paper 
is  still  publishing  analyses  of  material  turned  out 
three  years  ago  for  experimental  purposes,  which 
does  not  now  and  never  did  represent  the  output 
of  this  company's  product.  We  would  appreciate 
your  publishing  the  statement  in  your  valued  paper 
that  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  guarantees  its 
arsenate  of  lead  to  contain  a  minimum  of  3  2^2  per 
cent  arsenic  oxide.  Thanking  you  for  publishing 
this  letter,  if  you  can  consistently  do  so,  we  remain, 
yours  truly.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^    <$>  <S> 
Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar.  Don't  stop  sending 
"Better  Fruit."  It  is  the  best  ever,  and  is  doing 
a  world  of  good.  I  am  yours  truly,  J.  E.  Dow, 
Deer  Island,  Oregon. 
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IMPROVING  THE  SURROUNDINGS  OF  YOUR  HOME 

BY  PROFFESSOR  H.  F.  MAJOR,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 


THAT  the  average  true  American 
delights  in  clean  surroundings  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  a  most  pleas- 
ing fact.  Most  of  the  slothfulness  and 
slovenliness  in  our  country  seems  to  be 
associated  with  new  inhabitants  unused 
to  our  customs  and  ideals. 

Our  country  is  large,  our  institutions 
are  large,  our  mountains,  our  streams, 
our  lakes  and  our  fields  are  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  this  "bigness"  that 
characterizes  the  American  people  with 
an  individviality  so  different  from  all 
other  nationalities.  Let  us,  then,  nourish 
and  protect  this  individuality  by  estab- 
lishing big  and  high  ideals,  and  always 
working  toward  a  bigger  and  better  end. 
Let  us  always  seek  to  improve  our  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

God  has  given  us  a  big  sky,  a  big  land 
and  a  big  field  to  work  in  and  we  should 
maintain  it  as  befits  our  highest  ideals. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
spend  a  million,  a  thousand  or  even  a 
hundred  dollars  in  improving  his  place 
if  he  cannot  afford  it,  but  he  should  be 
willing  and  try  to  make  the  very  most 
of  what  he  has  to  do  with,  and  in  this 
way  he  will  be  doing  the  biggest  thing 
that  he  can  do. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  that  arises 
is,  "How  large  a  piece  of  ground  must  I 
have  for  my  yard?"  And  I  say  anywhere 
from  a  spot  forty  feet  square  up  to 
twenty-five  acres  or  more,  but  never 
more  than  you  can  afford  to  maintain 
after  you  have  once  developed  it. 

Some  of  you  are  holders  of  small  city 
properties,  but  in  the  main  I  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  average  farmer  who  can 
afford  to  have  from  one-half  to  three  or 
four  acres  of  ground  about  his  house. 
Now,  this  area  is  not  to  be  occupied  by 
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barns,  chicken  houses  and  stable  yards, 
but  is  the  ground  given  over  to  the  lawns, 
flower  gardens  and  the  out-of-door  liv- 
ing room  that  every  farmer  and  every 
farmer's  wife  delights  in. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  all  made 
a  choice  of  the  land  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  and  that  the  house  is  already 
located  in  the  lot. 

However,  let  me  state  an  important 
fact  to  be  considered  in  the  location  of 
the  house  and  something  about  the  style 
of  that  house:  First,  the  best  exposure 
is  the  south  and  east,  and  if  possible 
the  better  rooms — i.  e.,  the  living  rooms — 
should  face  in  this  direction.  Second, 
these  rooms — i.  e..  the  parlor,  living  room 
and  dining  room — should  look  out  upon 
a  wide,  open  lawn.  Third,  if  your  house 
has  a  lot  of  gables,  ginger  bread  fret 
work  under  the  eaves  and  around  the 
porch  railings  and  pillars  remove  them 
and  replace  with  straight  line  simple 
trimmings.  Remember  that  the  highest 
type  of  refinement  and  beauty  is  only 
possible  through  simplicity.  Fourth, 
build  a  good,  big,  wide  sunny  porch  on 
the  lawn  side  of  the  house  and  another 
at  the  kitchen  door;  cover  these  porches 
with  roses  and  Japanese  clematis  and 
see  what  a  wonderful  improvement  is 
then  accomplished. 

The  improvement  of  the  grounds 
about  the  house  is  not  always  in  put- 
ting in  a  shrub  here  or  a  tree  there,  but 
more  often  it  consists  in  cleaning  up  and 
knowing  what  to  take  out.  Too  much 
planting  in  the  yard,  sprawling,  low- 
hanging  limbs  of  shade  trees  and  over- 
grown hedge  rows  often  shut  out  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  a  distant  green  pasture,  a 
gentle  stream  or  a  lofty  mountain  peak. 

It  is  this  ability  to  see  from  a  place 
and  to  look  toward  a  place  from  a  dis- 


tance that  is  the  secret  of  a  beautiful 
homestead. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment."  At  the  basis 
of  all  high  class  development  of  out-of- 
door  scenery  is,  first,  simplicity  and  then 
extent. 

Look  out  upon  your  field,  your  pasture, 
your  distant  hills  and  streams  and  learn 
the  value  of  that  greatest  wealth — the 
summer  sunset — which  is  all  yours. 

When  you  are  clearing  pastures,  wood- 
lands or  fields  leave  scattered  here  and 
there  an  occasional  clump  of  good  shade 
trees  to  protect  the  cattle  from  the  heat 
of  summer  suns  and  shelter  them  in  win- 
ter from  the  bleak  north  winds.  Where 
there  is  a  choice  cut  out  the  soft  wood 
trees  and  leave  the  nut  trees  and  the 
good  timber.  This  latter  increases  very 
rapidly  in  value  as  years  go  by. 

If  there  are  no  shade  trees  near  the 
grounds  some  should  be  planted  in  rows 
along  the  road  or  along  the  boundary  of 
the  yard.  Do  not  plant  them  in  rows  in 
the  yard,  for  this  is  an  orchard  style  of 
planting,  and  one  that  suggests  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  commercial  rather  than 
the  beautiful.  Here  trees  should  be 
planted  in  groups  of  three,  five  or  seven, 
or  occasionally  singly  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  shade  a  particular  spot. 

As  a  general  rule  shrubs  should  be 
planted  in  clumps  or  masses  along  the 
border  of  the  home  grounds  and  in  the 
rear    against    the    outbuildings.  Thev 
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may  also  be  placed  with  considerable 
effect,  and  they  should  be  so  planted, 
against  the  foundation  of  the  house  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  drives  and  walks. 
Keep  the  walks  and  road  on  one — the 
least  desirable — side  of  the  lawn.  Do 
not  have  the  yard  cut  up  in  small 
checker-board  plats  by  walks  going 
everywhere,  and  do  not  have  a  walk  run 
all  the  way  around  the  house,  where  it 
always  has  to  be  looked  at. 

Better  put  your  flower  bed  near  the 
border   and   not   in    the   middle   of  the 


lawn,  where  it  reminds  one  of  a  button 
sewed  on  the  knee  of  your  trousers — out 
of  place  and  no  reason  for  it  being  there. 
Put  it  near  the  shrubbery,  where  it 
serves  only  to  add  to  the  decorative  value 
of  the  frame  which  surrounds  the  lawn 
picture. 

Too  often  grading  about  a  place  is 
overlooked  entirely.  Grade  down  the 
terraces,  fill  the  sink  holes  and  give  a 
gentle,  undulating,  rolling  surface  to  the 
lawn  that  it  may  more  naturally  reflect 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds 
which  fly  above  it. 

The  native  elm,  the  sugar  maple,  the 
walnut,  the  linden  and  the  oak  are  our 
best  shade  and  street  trees,  while  in 
choosing  our  shrubbery  we  should  cling 
to  the  good,  substantial  species  which 
have  stood  by  us  a  hundred  years  rather 
than  to  the  horticultural  specimens,  most 
of  which  are  freaks  and  contortions  of 
plant  growth,  and  which  attract  our 
attention  only  through  their  outlandish- 
ness  and  the  high  prices  attached  to 
them.  Why  should  anyone  for  a  moment 
desire  that  upside-down  flowerless  speci- 
men called  Teas"  weeping  mulberry, 
which  is  peddled  from  door  to  door  by 
the  "tree  quack."  when  for  half  the  price 
he  can  enjoy  the  glory  and  fragrance  of 
a  mock  orange  or  that  most  splendid  of 
all  shrubs.  Van  Houtte's-  spiraea,  some- 
times called  bridal  wreath. 

Don't  get  discouraged  by  trying  to  do 
everything  at  once.  Would  you  have 
your  boy  become  a  man  in  a  day?  The 
love  you  bear  him  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  grown  up  with  you,  and  you  have 
cared  for  him,  and  could  only  see  him 
improve  hour  by  hour  and  year  by  year. 

So  it  should  be  with  your  yard.  Make 
a  plan  and  carry  it  out  from  time  to 
time.  Always  look  forward  to  your 
highest  ideal.  Buy  sorne  of  the  garden 
magazines.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  com- 
fortable farm  homes  which  have  been 
cared  for.  See  where  your  own  needs 
changing. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  sending  for  nursery 
catalogues  and  seed  catalogues,  whether 
you  intend  to  buy  or  not. 

Do  you  realize  what  wonderful  flower- 
ing effects  you  can  get  from  five  cents' 
worth  of  annual  flower  seeds? 

Astors,  poppies,  phlox  drummondii  and 
corn  flowers  will  bloom  for  you  as  well 
as  for  the  millionaire,  and  probably 
better.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  some  peren- 
nials. These  plants  die  down  to  the 
ground  every  winter  but  come  forth  with 
added  strength  each  succeeding  year. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  fact  they 
multiply,  what  little  care  they  need  and 
what  a  wonderful  wealth  of  bloom  they 
will  produce.  Some  of  the  best  to  begin 
with  are  peonies,  phlox,  delphinium,  lilies 
and  hollyhocks. 

Cover  the  old  fence  and  the  wood- 
house  with  Virginia  creeper  and  clematis, 
or  with  Hall's  honeysuckle,  and  then  as 
you  come  in  from  the  farm  fields  the 
day  \\\\\  look  less  long  and  the  evening 
shadows  will  harbor  sweet  memories  of 
childhood  days,  when  our  grandmothers 
sat  in  their  rose  gardens  and  planned  the 
hours  that  made  "Home.  Sweet  Home." 
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Editor  Better  Fruit: 
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magazine  in  existence.  Every  fruit  grower  every- 
where should  have  it.  George  Heatherbell,  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia. 
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SHRUBS  AND  WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM 


THAT  the  use  of  shrubs  has  been 
delayed  until  such  a  late  period  in 
the  development  of  our  landscape 
architecture  is  unfortunate  in  many  cases. 
There  are  many  places  where  their  use 
will  change  the  entire  appearance  of  the 
environment.  Nature  has  continually 
hinted  to  man  the  advisability  of  using 
shrubs  in  connection  with  the  beautify- 
ing of  his  surjoundings.  A  glance  at 
Figure  1  will  illustrate  this  point  very 
well.  It  has  been  said  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacancy.  If  man  does  not  improve 
such  spaces  nature  will  rapidly  do  so. 
It  may  not  always  be  filled  with  the  kind 
of  plants  we  especially  desire,  but  never- 
theless there  is  a  natural  beauty  about 
the  same  that  we  cannot  help  admire. 
Weeds  are  plants  out  of  place.  In  other 
words,  we  consider  that  plant  a  weed 
which  springs  up  and  interferes  with 
the  production  of  plants  more  useful 
to  mankind.  The  charm  of  shrubs  and 
vines  lies  in  their  purely  natural  adapta- 
tion to  nooks  and  corners  about  build- 
ings, in  the  borders,  about  well  kept 
lawns,  at  the  edge  of  trees  and  their 
true  sense  of  quiet  and  peacefulness 
(Figure  2).  The  beginner  in  plant 
grouping  is  apt  to  make  all  of  his  groups 
alike.  This  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  can 
be  avoided  by  the  planter  having  in  mind 
the  finished  effect  before  he  begins  to 
plant.  A  background  is  made  up  most 
naturally  of  trees  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes.  In  this  border  many  specimens  of 
rough  and  uncouth  growth  can  be  used 
which  do  not  look  uncouth  when  a 
judicious  planting  of  shrubbery  is  made 
in  the  foreground.  The  gardener  should 
bear  in  mind  that  plants  in  the  fore- 
ground must  stand  close  examination. 
For  this  reason  special  care  should  be 
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exercised  in  their  choice.  Flowering 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  in  such  places. 

Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  beautify 
his  grounds  soon  realizes  that  the  use  of 
shrubs  plays  an  immense  part  in  the  gen- 


attracted  to  the  ground  line  in  small 
areas  the  place  looks  bare  and  unpleas- 
ing.  Shrubbery  allows  the  landscape 
gardener  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of 
form,  texture  and  color  in  all  his  work. 
This    materially   relieves    the  openness 
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Figure  2— WHERE  SOME  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  CITIZENS  HAVE  CARRIED  OUT  GOOD  IDEAS 

ON  THE  USE  OF  SHRUBBERY 


eral  composition  of  the  finished  whole 
(Figure  3).  It  is  just  as  important  to 
improve  the  ground  line  in  our  land- 
scape composition  as  it  is  to  plant  trees 
to  secure  a  pleasing  skyline.  If  the 
vision  is  not  arrested  and  the  attention 


Figure  1— A  HINT  FROM  NATURE  IN    THE   USE   OF  SHRUBS 
These  plants  in  their  struggle  for  life  have  grouped  themselves  in  an  artistic  manner 


and  crudeness  of  areas  simply  planted 
to  trees.  A  glance  at  Figure  4  will  illus- 
trate this  point  quite  forcibly.  This  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  small  city  park.  The 
money  expended  in  flower  beds  in  this 
park  would  have  purchased  a  great  num- 
ber of  choice  shrubs,  which,  if  judi- 
ciously used,  would  make  the  place  very 
inviting.  Almost  all  the  important 
groups  of  trees  in  parks  and  nature  have 
shrubbery  growing  at  the  base.  These 
groups  almost  invariably  contain  a  good 
collection  of  shrubs,  and  we  wonder  why 
our  modern  parks  are  so  attractive  and 
inviting. 

Shrubbery  has  many  specific  uses.  It 
affords  the  most  excellent  screen  to  cut 
off  undesirable  objects.  Most  of  us  have 
a  chicken  yard,  clothes  yard  or  an 
unsightly  rear  fence  which  we  can  screen 
from  public  view  by  the  use  of  shrubs. 
If  we  have  barren  places  or  banks  which 
are  inclined  to  wash  shrubs  can  be  used 
here  to  great  advantage.  High  founda- 
tions, rocky  areas  and  unmanageable 
corners  about  buildings  are  all  fit  places 
for  the  planting  of  shrubs  (Figure  5). 
Shrubs  planted  under  wide  eaves  and 
near  buildings  have  a  tendency  to  tie 
the  building  to  the  green  sward.  Figure 
6  shows  a  pleasing  effect  at  the  base  of  a 
public  building. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  writer  to 
mention  a  number  of  shrubs  for  planting 
and  expect  the  reader  to  choose  only 
from  this  list.  Shrubs  must  suit  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  intended  to 
beautify.    The  writer  thinks  no  shrub- 
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Figure  3— IN  PLANTING  ABOUT  THE  HOME  SEE  THAT  THE  SHRUBS  ARE  ARRANGED 

FOR  PLEASING  EFFECTS 


bery  is  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
the  planter  finds  growing  wild  in  his 
vicinity.  First,  they  are  easy  to  grow 
and  require  very  little  attention.  Second, 
each  section  of  our  country  should 
develop  in  harmony  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings. Third,  the  planter  is  taking 
very  little  risk  of  failure  when  these 
shrubs  are  properly  transferred  from 
their  native  habitat  and  grouped  about 
the  premises  under  similar  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  If  the  native  vege- 
tation is  freely  planted  they  readily  make 
the  place  a  part  of  the  region  in  which 
we  live.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
planter  limit  himself  entirely  to  native 
shrubbery,  but  if  a  certain  section  seems 
to  require  native  growth  by  all  means 
use  it,  and  the  effect  will  be  far  more 
pleasing  than  if  the  most  expensive 
shrubs  had  been  placed  instead.  The 
Western  coast  is  rich  in  native  flora  of 
many  kinds. 

In  all  shrubbery  planting  one  should 
endeavor  to  secure  varieties  which  fur- 
nish the  greatest  wealth  of  foliage,  blos- 
soms and  color  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  the  plant  lover  to  go 
into  the  nearby  woods  and  secure  those 
shrubs  which  appeal  to  him.    The  Wild 


Currant  (Rubus  sanguineum),  which 
blossoms  so  early  in  spring  and  has  a 
very  delicate  perfume,  should  be  exten- 
sively used  in  shrubbery  planting.  The 
Western  Mock  Orange  (Philidelphus 
coronarius)  is  another  very  -charming 
shrub  that  gives  pleasing  effects  in  blos- 
som and  perfume  in  early  spring.  There 
are  many  others.  These  two  have  been 
cited  by  the  writer  only  to  show  what 
really  choice  shrubs  we  have  at  our 
command,  but  for  the  most  part  are  not 
taking    advantage    of    the    full  charms 


Figure  4— A  GLIMPSE  INTO  A  CITY  PARK 
Shrubs  have  an  important  part  to  play  here 


Figure  5— BERBERIS  VULGARIS 
Corners  about  buildings  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
manage.    Try  a  pleasing  shrub 

which  they  offer.  Each  reader  can 
readily  make  up  a  long  list  of  native 
shrubs  which  especially  appeal  to  him 
and  can  be  secured  at  very  small  expense. 

Of  the  shrubs  that  are  worthy  of  plant- 
ing freely  in  the  West,  and  can  be  secured 
from  practically  any  nursery,  the  follow- 
ing list  is  preferred:  Viburnum  Lantana, 
Viburnum  Opulus,  ^^iburnum  Plicatum 
(snowball  and  varieties),  Prunus,  includ- 
ing flowering  peaches,  small  growing 
double  flowering  cherries,  plums,  almonds, 
etc.;  Lonicera  Fragrantissima  and  Loni- 
cera  Standishii  (honeysuckle),  Chionan- 
thus  Virginica  (white  fringe,  purple 
fringe)  and  others  of  this  class;  Spiraea 


Thunbergi,  Spiraea  Arguta  and  Spiraea 
Prunifolia  (bridal  wreath)  and  several 
other  early  flowering  varieties;  Deutzia 
(many  varieties),  Common  Barberry 
(berberis  vulgaris),  Privets,  Dogwoods, 
Weiglas,  Hazels,  Sumac,  Forsythia,  Viri- 
disima  (golden  bell),  Cydonia  Japonica 
(Japan  quince),  Syringa  Vulgaris  (com- 
mon lilac).  (Figure  7.)  These  shrubs  are 
all  adapted  for  general  purpose  planting, 
and  suitable  for  the  main  effects  if  so 
desired.  From  this  list  the  planter  will 
find  several  which  especially  appeal  to 
him  for  specimen  planting.  In  all  speci- 
men planting,  no  matter  what  shrub  is 
used,  they  should  be  set  where  they  will 
show  their  individuality  to  best  advan- 
tage, yet  to  harmonize  with  the  sur- 
roundings under  which  they  are  placed. 
This  will  make  up  a  finished  effect.  For 
example,  the  Hydrangea  is  a  fine  special 
purpose  specimen,  but  should  be  planted 
with  a  background  of  dark  colored 
shrubs  or  trees.  They  should  not  be 
,  scattered  here  and  there,  as  so  commonly 
noticed. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  in  shrubs, 
after  all,  lies  in  their  healthfulness  and 
vigor.     To  secure  this  they  should  be 


Figure  6— GOLDEN  BELL 
Graceful  shrubbery  gives  pleasing  effects  when 
planted  at  the  base  of  large  buildings 

carefully  handled  at  all  times.  They 
respond  to  good  treatment  just  as  readily 
as  any  of  our  plants  which  we  Western 
people  are  inclined  to  prize  more  highly — 
for  example,  the  apple.  Make  the  ground 
rich  before  they  are  planted.  If  they  are 
already  planted  see  that  they  annually 
have  a  good  dressing  of  fine  manure  in 
the  fall.  If  applied  in  spring  see  that 
it  is  well  incorporated.  A  little  fertilizer 
about  shrubs  is  readily  noticed.  In 
making  a  shrubbery  border  see  that  it  is 
plowed  or  spaded  as  deep  as  possible 
with  an  abundance  of  good  humus  mak- 
ing material  turned  under,  such  as  old 


Figure  7— SYRINGA  VULGARIS 
This  shrub  gives  a  variety  of  pleasure  in  early 
spring  with  its  blossoms  and  perfume 
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Figure  8— GROUP  OF  DOGWOOD  AND  LILAC 
Choose  shrubs  for  group  planting  which  give 
pleasure  throughout  the  year.     They  should 
harmonize  in  color   of  foliage  and  blossom 

manure  and  litter  of  various  kinds.  The 
labor  or  expense  will  soon  be  repaid  in 
the  increased  vigor  of  the  shrubs.  In 
using  shrubbery  for  forming  groups 
plant  thick,  from  two  to  four  feet  apart, 
for  you  want  quick  effects  (Figure  8). 
As  the  shrubs  develop  they  can  be 
thinned  out^  for  planting  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  transfer  them.  They 
can  be  either  planted  in  fall  or  spring 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  For  climatic 
conditions  similar  to  Northern  Idaho  we 
prefer  spring  planting.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  some  of  the  parks  and  large 
estates  in  the  East  to  remove  certain 
shrubs  quite  frequently  for  several  years, 
for  in  this  way  they  can  do  service  in  a 
number  of  places.  In  regard  to  pruning 
shrubbery  very  little  needs  to  be  said. 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  most  severe 
pruning  should  be  given  when  the  bushes 
are  being  planted.  The  root  system 
should  be  cut  back  at  this  time,  and  also 
the  top.  Pruning  for  the  first  few  years 
after  the  shrubs  are  set  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  their  thorough  establishment. 
When  the  shrubs  are  growing  rapidly 
they  are  apt  to  make  a  slender  growth, 
which  in  some  cases  is  not  always 
desirable.  Annual  cutting  back  has  a 
tendency  to  correct  this.  The  amateur 
gardener  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  for  pruning  purposes  shrubs  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  First,  those 
which  blossom  on  last  year's  wood,  and, 
second,  those  which  blossom  on  the 
wood  of  the  current  season,  or  new 
growth.  Forsythias,  Deutzias  and  Spi- 
reas  are  examples  of  the  first  class, 
while  roses  (Figure  9),  Viburnums  and 
Altheas  are  good  examples  of  the  sec- 
ond class. 


Probably  the  best  time  for  cutting 
back  the  shrubs  belonging  to  the  first 
class  is  after  they  have  finished  blos- 
soming. At  this  time  of  the  year  other 
garden  beauties  are  plentiful  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention.  Cutting  back  at 
this  season  will  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  strong,  vigorous  growth,  which 
is  desirable.  Heavy  cutting  back  of 
shrubs  while  dormant  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  wood  growth,  hence  those  which 
belong  to  class  two  should  be  pruned 
before  growth  starts.  Good  pruning 
requires  an  insight  into  the  habit  of  each 
individual  plant,  a  keen  eye,  sharp  tools, 
a  strong  hand  and  an  ideal  for  which  to 
work.  If  shrubs  are  carefully  watched 
each  year  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
do  any  heavy  cutting.  The  careful  gar- 
dener is  constantly  observing  the  growth 
of  his  shrubs,  and  delights  in  pinching 
out  the  buds  or  suckers  while  they  are 
small  (Figure  10).  In  pruning  to  form 
a  shrub  it  is  well  to  cut  to  an  inside  bud 


Figure  10— SYRINGA  VULGARIS 
(Common  Lilac.)    Where  the  art  of  pruning  has 
has  been  either  lost  or  forgotten 

if  you  wish  an  upright  growth,  or  cut  to 
outside  buds  if  you  wish  a  spreading 
growth. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  BLOOM 


HARDY  bulbs  may  be  planted  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  This  must  be  true,  because 
the  catalogues  of  most  nurserymen  agree 
on  the  point.  But  I  have  planted  many 
thousands    of   bulbs — in    rich    soil  and 


Figure  9 — KUSKS 
A  few  well  grown  bushes  add  materially  to  the 
pleasures  of  home 


HUGH  DICKSU.X 

poor  soil — and  I  have  never  yet,  says  a 
local  amateur  florist,  had  the  same  suc- 
cess with  late  planted  stock  that  I 
obtained  from  that  planted  earlier.  My 
own  rule  is  to  plant  the  bulbs  as  early 
as  I  can  obtain  them.  Every  week  of 
delay  means  deterioration  and,  with 
daffodils  especially,  there  is  an  absolute 
loss  of  strength  and  vigor  when  the 
planting  is  postponed  later  than  Octo- 
ber. My  own  rule  is  to  plant  no  narcissi 
after  the  end  of  September. 

But  whether  the  Indiana  gardener  fol- 
lows this  rule  or  not  he  may  be  assured 
at  the  outset  that  success  with  bulbs 
demands  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  As 
general  thing  hardy  bulbs  prefer  a 
light,  well  drained,  moderately  rich  soil, 
and  this  soil  should  be  spaded  to  at  least 
a    depth    of    fourteen    inches.  Avoid 


manure;  if  this  comes  in  contact  with  the 
bulbs  failure  with  them  is  inevitable. 
Under  each  bulb  set  out  place  a  cushion 
of  clean,  white  sand — half  a  handful 
under  each. 

Many  planters  advise  setting  the  bulbs 
from  two  to  four  times  their  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  but  this  must  never 
be  taken  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Lilies, 
for  instance,  require  a  greater  depth, 
and  in  all  cases  the  deeper  the  bulbs  are 
set  the  later  the  flowers  in  the  spring 
and,  possibly  on  this  account,  the  better 
the  results. 

When  the  bulbs  are  planted  the  addi- 
tion of  a  light  mulch  is  beneficial,  but 
winter  covering  should  not  be  added 
until  the  ground  has  been  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  an  inch.  Then  spread 
a  blanket  of  leaves — preferably  those 
from  hard-wooded  trees — or  straw,  and 
let  the  layer  be  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness. 

Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  beds  or  bor- 
ders, by  themselves  or  with  other 
plants,  generally  with  hardy  perennials 
or  shrubs.  They  may  also  be  planted — 
or  "naturalized" — in  the  grass.  But  in 
planting  them  thus  avoid  regular  lines 
and  designs.  Confine  regularity  to 
formal  beds — it  has  nothing  in  common 
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with  the  practice  of  "naturalizing."  In 
formal  planting  do  not  mix  varieties — 
especially  avoid  combinations  of  tulips 
and  narcissi,  for  example.  Limit  the 
formal  planting  to  the  use  of  colors  in 
solid  masses,  as  for  instance,  crimson 
tulips  in  the  center  surrounded  by  v^'hite 
tulips  on  the  edges.  When  naturalizing 
in  the  grass  use  the  smaller  bulbs  rather 
than  the  larger,  among  those  best  suited 
for  this  purpose  are  the  crocus,  chino- 
doza,  snowdrop,  scilla,  winter  aconite 
and  snowflakes.  All  are  cheap  and 
should  be  planted  in  liberal  quantities. 

Usually  the  hyancinth  is  allowed  first 
place  among  hardy  bulbs,  but  in  recent 
years  the  hyacinth  has  been  losing  its 
popularity.  .A.nd  rightly,  too.  The  posi- 
tion of  honor  should  go  to  the  narcissus, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  second  place 
should  be  granted  the  tulips,  while  third 
place  should  be  the  lot  of  the  hyacinth. 
While  the  colors  of  the  narcissi  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  range  of  yellow 
and  yellowish  white  and  streaks  of  red, 
the  hardiness  of  the  bulbs,  their  quick 
response  to  good  treatment  and  their 
permanence  are  greatly  in  their  favor. 
For  formal  bedding,  of  course,  the  tulip 
and  hyacinth  must  be  relied  upon,  but 
for  all  other  planting  make  generous  use 
of  the  narcissus. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which 
daffodils  are  the  best  for  outdoor  plant- 
ing. The  Golden  Spur  is  one  of  the  best 
yellow  trumpets,  and  the  Emperor  and 
Glory  of  Leiden  stand  in  the  same  class. 
Among  the  bi-colors  Empress,  Victoria 
and  Horsefieldi  are  the  best.  In  the  all- 
white  group  select  Madame  de  Graff, 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  William  Goldring. 
Other  desirable  varieties  are  the  Bulbo- 
codium,  the  }vlaximus,  Henry  Irving  and 
INIajor. 

.A.mong  the  incomparable  varieties  Sir 
Watkin,  with  very  large  petals  of  a  rich 
sulphur-yellow  color  and  large  cup  tinged 
with  orange,  is  one  of  the  best.  Others 
that  are  good  are  Stella  Superba,  Figaro 
and  Cynosure.  In  the  Barril  group 
Conspicuous,  with  large  yellow  flowers 
and  bright  red-edged  crown,  is  probably 


the  best  for  general  purposes;  it  is  also 
the  cheapest.  In  the  Leedsii,  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  with  flowers  of  pale  yellow,  borne 
freely  and  excellent  for  cutting,  is  at  the 
head.  The  two  best  varieties  of  the  fra- 
grant poet's  narcissus  are  the  well 
known  poet's  narcissus  itself,  sometimes 
called  "pheasant's  eye,''  and  N.  poeticus 
ornatus,  which  blooms  earlier.  The 
most  important  of  the  double  daffodils 
are  the  Van  Sion  and  Sulphur  Phoenix. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  designate  the 
best  bulb  for  general  planting — the  best 
of  all  the  hardy  bulbs — I  should  select 
the  Darwin  tulip.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  its  many  virtues  have  become 
generally  known,  and  it  has  been  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  me  to  note 
that  in  the  last  five  years  the  sales  of 
this  wonderful  bulb  have  increased  ten 
fold.  It  comes  into  bloom  late  in  May, 
and  the  flowers  are  superior  for  every 
purpose — best  as  cut  flowers  and  best 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  garden. 
They  are  borne  on  stems  that  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and 
they  do  not  deteriorate.  Once  planted 
they  ask  only  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  increase  makes  divi- 
sion advisable,  and  year  after  year  they 
produce  their  splendid  blossoms  freely 
and  generously.  In  color  and  brilliancy 
of  flower,  moreover,  they  surpass  all 
other  tulips.  It  is  difficult  to  select  the 
best,  but  no  garden  should  be  without 
Ouida,  carmine  red;  Nautica,  purplish 
rose;  Kate  Greenaway,  white  and  lilac 
rose;  Faust,  purple  black,  and  Buffon, 
rose  lilac. 

Of  the  early  blooming  tulips  the  best 
for  outdoor  planting  are:  Singles — 
Artus,  dark  scarlet;  Bell  Alliance,  bright 
scarlet;  Brutus,  scarlet;  Rose  Gris-de- 
lin,  the  best  bright  pink;  Chrysolora,  the 
best  yellow;  Canary  Bird,  yellow;  Pot- 
tebakker,  pure  yellow;  Pottebakker 
White,  pure  white;  La  Reine,  rosy  white. 
Double  flowering — La  Candeur.  pure 
white;  Couronne  d'Or,  yellow;  Duke  of 
York,  carmine  with  white  edge;  Rex 
Rubrorum,  bright  scarlet;  Souronne  des 
Roses,  deep  pink. 
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IRISH  YEW 
At  Twenty-second  and  East  Burnside  Streets 
Portland,  Oregon 

The  Parrot  tulips  form  an  odd  and 
interesting  section,  but  the  flowers  lack 
the  precision  that  is  the  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  tulip.  The  Parrots, 
though,  are  exceedingly  effective  and 
always  striking  when  planted  in  borders. 

The  best  varieties  are 
Admiral  of  Constanti- 
nople, orange  red  and 
scarlet;  Cramoisie  Bril- 
liant, scarlet;  Lutea 
Major,  golden  yellow; 
Markgraaf  van  Baden, 
golden  yellow  inside 
and  feathered  scarlet, 
purple  and  green  out- 
side. All  bloom  in  May. 
Among  the  best  of  the 
May  flowering  or  cot- 
tage garden  tulips  are: 
Bouton  d'Or,  golden 
yellow;  Gesneriana Spa- 
thulata,  the  finest  scar- 
let among  the  tulips: 
La  Nigrette,  almost 
black  in  color;  Maiden 
Blush  or  Picotee,  blush 
white;  Bridesmaid, 
cherrj'  rose;  La  Can- 
deur, white;  Firefly,  a 
brilliant  orange;  Retro- 
flexa.  bright  yellow. 
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SOME  ADVICE  ON  THE  GROWING  OF  SWEET  PEAS 

BY  RALPH  R.  ROUTLEDGE,  ROUTLEDGE  SEED  AND  FLORAL  COMPANY,  PORTLAND 

THE  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portland  are  ideal  for  sweet  peas, 
and  the  finest  flowers  in  the  world  can 
be  grown  here  without  any  trouble,  other 
than  good  cultivation  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil. 

The  soil  for  sweet  peas  should  be  rich 
and  deep.  A  good  rich  loam,  with  plenty 
of  well  rotted  manure  in  it  is  the  best 
soil  for  raising  good  plants  that  will  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  blooms  of  large 
size  with  long  stems.  Soils  that  are  at 
all  heavy  should  be  turned  over  in  the 
autumn,  and  during  the  winter  months 
given  a  good  dressing  of  sand,  hardwood 
ashes  or  air-slaked  lime.    The  ideal  bed 


is  made  by  digging  a  trench  eighteen 
inches  deep  and  filling  it  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  well  rotted  cow  manure, 
tramped  down  and  covered  with  very 
good  soil. 

Sweet  peas  do  best  in  a  position 
exposed  to  sunlight,  at  least  part  of  the 
day,  although  a  partial  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  is  very  essential 
to  secure  the  best  color  in  the  orange 
and  lavender  shades. 

Much  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather  as  to  when  the  seed  may  be 
sown  out-of-doors;  but  they  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.    For  very  early  flowers 


late  fall  planting  is  advisable,  but  the 
ground  must  be  well  drained  or  the 
seeds  will  rot.  Whether  you  have  pre- 
pared a  special  bed  or  not  it  is  best  to 
plant  the  seed  in  a  furrow  about  six 
inches  deep.  Sow  the  ordinary  seed 
thickly,  and  the  "Spencers"  more  spar- 
ingly, for  the  new  "Spencers'"  are  robust 
growers  and  do  best  if  not  crowded. 
Cover  the  seed  with  about  an .  inch  of 
soil,  pressing  it  down  lightly.  As  soon 
as  they  are  above  ground  two  or  three 
inches  thin  out  to  two  inches  apart 
("Spencer"  varieties  four  to  six  inches); 
if  they  are  closer  than  this  they  do  not 
usually  attain  their  full  development.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high 
the  rest  of  the  soil  may  be  filled  in  the 
trench. 
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They  should  be  staked  up  either  with 
branches  of  brush,  stout  stakes  on  which 
wire  netting  has  been  fastened  or  trel- 
lises of  string.  These  should  be  at  least 
five  feet  high,  and  six  feet  is  better.  It  is 
advisable  to  put  up  the  trellis  before 
planting,  and  then  a  double  row  of  seeds 
(one  on  each  side)  may  be  planted. 

During  the  dry  weather  they  should  be 
watered  thoroughly  and  frequently  at 
the  root,  not  on  the  vines  and  flowers, 
and  given  an  application  of  some  quick- 
acting  fertilizer  when  buds  appear.  A 
mulch,  or  takings  from  the  lawn,  will  be 
found  beneficial  during  hot  weather. 
The  flowers  should  be  cut  as  often  as 
pii?sible,  and  all  withered  blooms  should 
be  removed  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
running  to  seed,  which  would  stop  them 
from  continuing  in  bloom.  When  pick- 
ing nip  of?  the  faded  blooms,  even  though 
you  leave  the  stems;  it  is  little  trouble, 
and  this  will  keep  the  seed  pods  off. 

Sweet  peas  should  not  be  grown  on 
the  same  soil  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession. In  some  gardens  there  is  just 
rme  spot  where  it  is  convenient  to  have 
them,  in  which  case  the  soil,  to  the 
extent  of  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  new  soil 
from  another  part  of  the  garden. 

If  sweet  peas  should  be  attacked  by  the 
green,  black  or  white  fly  they  should  be 
thoroughly  spraj-ed  with  some  reliable 
nicotine  preparation. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  young  sweet 
peas  is  the  cut-worm  or  slugs,  and  in 
certain  places  they  are  so  destructive  as 
to  almost  prevent  some  growers  froni 
having  a  good  stand  of  sweet  peas  at 
any  time.  They  usually  eat  off  the  young 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  There 
are  several  prepared  powders,  sold  by  the 
seed  stores,  but  a  very  effective  remedy 
and  one  that  any  one  can  get  is  "soot" — 
clean  your  stove  pipe.  It  will  do  the  pipe 
good  and  keep  away  slugs  if  worked 
into   the   top    soil   at   planting  time  or 
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sprinkled  over  the  young  plants.  Lime, 
ashes  and  tobacco  dust  are  used  by  many, 
but  they  are  not  always  effective. 

The  Oregon  Sweet  Pea  Society  has 
lately  been  organized  by  Captain  George 
Pope,  and  all  lovers  of  sweet  peas  should 
join  hands  and  make  the  coming  Sweet 
Pea  Show  a  grand  success.  The  show 
will  probably  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  first  of  July. 

Sweet  peas  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  annual  flower  to  date,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  there  is  no 
flower  that  will  give  such  a  profusion  of 
fine  blooms  for  cutting  with  as  little  care. 
The  new  "Spencer"  types  are  the  latest, 
and  well  worth  the  difference  in  price. 
Those  who  have  tried  the  true  "New 
Spencers"  will  never  be  satisfied  again 
with  the  old  types. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  type  come 
three  and  four  on  stems  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  are  not  only  of 
extremely  large  size,  but  are  distinct  in 
having  the  outer  edges  of  the  standard 
and  wings  beautifully  ruffled  or  waved; 
the  tissue  being  so  full  that  there  is  not 
room  for  it  to  lie  flatly  expanded  or 
smoothly  rolled.  By  reason  of  its  "sport- 
ive character"  it  has  required  years  of 
labor  to  perfect  the  original  "Countess," 
but  this  same  tendency  "to  break"  has 
resulted  in  giving  us  a  number  of  colors 
which  already  come  true  from  seed,  and 


which  delight  every  lover  of  sweet  peas 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them.  While 
most  profuse  in  flowering  they  are  very 
shy  seeders,  and  the  true  "Spencer"  type 
can  never  be  produced  cheaply. 

This  new  giant  wavy  type  of  flower 
originated  in  the  garden  of  the  Countess 
Spencer.  Althorp  Park,  Northhampton, 
England,  and  was  named  after  the 
countess.  The  original  flower  was  pink, 
but  now  we  have  all  the  leading  colors 
and  shades,  and  they  are  truly  magnifi- 
cent. On  account  of  the  sportive  tend- 
ency of  this  new  race  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  new  named  varieties  have 
been  introduced,  there  is  some  confusion 
and  duplication.  I  believe  many  of  the 
same  colors  are  being  offered  under 
more  than  one  name — not  purposely,  but 
unknowingly.  However,  this  will  soon 
be  overcome,  for  the  field  test,  shows, 
etc.,  will  soon  eliminate  the  inferior  ones 
and  verify  the  true  ones. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  past  failures 
in  the  growing  of  this  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flower.  A  little  care  in  the 
selection  of  seed  and  in  planting,  then 
when  the  blossoms  come  clip  them  daily, 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  continu- 
ous and  generous  supply  of  fiowers, 
lasting  well  into  the  fall  season,  that 
will  afford  pleasure  to  every  member  of 
your  household. 
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LAYING  OUT  AND  BEAUTIFYING  HOME  GROUNDS 

BY  ARTHUR  L.  PECK,  OF  J.  B.  PINKINGTON  NURSERY,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


NOWHERE  in  the  United  States  is 
there  an  area  that  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  art  of  the 
enthusiastic  lover  of  ornamental  plants. 
The  climate  is  such  that  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  upon  a  wide  range  of  materials 
and  to  bring  about  results  that  are  great 
sources  of  pride  and  gratification.  The 
Northwest  is  rapidly  being  peopled  with 
progressive  Easterners,  and  they  bring 
with  them  the  desire  for  the  best  in  all 
things,  whether  it  be  orchard  land,  a 
farm  home  or  the  fruit  growers'  paper 
that  periodically  comes  to  their  abode. 
Naturally  this  longing  for  better  things 
will  be  extended  to  the  lawn  or  mere 
yard  which  surrounds  the  home,  and  it 
is  for  these  men  that  a  few  hints  are 
presented  in  this  brief  article  with  the 
hope  that  higher  ideals  in  home  decora- 
tion may  be  attained  as  each  year's 
improvements  are  added  to  those  that 
have  been  previously  developed.  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
setting  forth  the  value  of  a  proper  design 
in  the  home  lawn.  We  are  all  inclined 
to  agree  with  these  writers,  and  many 
of  us  are  inclined  to  carry  out  the 
suggested  improvements  if  the  way  is 
simply  made  clear. 

What  is  known  as  the  natural  style 
must  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  nearly 
all  of  the  designs  for  the  rural  home. 
The  great  expanse  of  country  every- 
where apparent,  broad  meadows,  moun- 
tains, great  forests  and  natural  water 
courses,  force  us  to  treat  the  home 
grounds  in  a  manner  somewhat  after 
nature's  methods  if  we  wish  to  produce 
an   harmonious   composition.  Graceful, 


irregular  curves  in  walks,  drives  and 
surfaces,  irregular  masses  of  foliage, 
broken  and  curving  sky  lines  and  an 
absence  of  all  geometrical  lines  should 
characterize  our  home  grounds.  The 
house  is,  of  course,  architectural,  or  we 
will  assume  it  to  be.  The  lines  near  the 
buildings,  then,  may  properly  be  made 
to  take  on  a  formal  character,  and  if  a 
straight  line  seems  to  be  the  simplest 
treatment  of  a  walk  one  is  justified  in 
so  laying  it  out.  The  usual  conception 
of  the  natural  style  may  be  expressed  by 
the  term,  "copying  nature."  This,  in  a 
measure,  is  incorrect,  because  in  almost 
every  instance  we  improve  on  nature's 
work,  or  at  least  so  guide  her  efforts 
that  the  result  may  present  a  picture 
with  a  little  more  of  the  polish  and  the 
beautiful  in  it  than  if  she  were  to  work 
unaided.  In  other  words,  we  attempt  to 
express  in  a  limited  and  refined  manner 
the  same  ideas  which  nature  spreads 
before  us,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  con- 
trolled by  our  inability  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unlimited  scale  with  which  she 
w()rks,  and  so  our  creations  must  bear 
a  much  closer  inspection. 

A  plan  of  some  kind  is  the  first 
important  consideration — no  matter  how 
simple  the  work  is  one  should  draw  up 
a  design  before  carrying  out  any 
improvements.  This  plan  should  loca,te 
all  buildings,  drives,  walks  and  plant- 
ings. Perhaps  the  idea  may  seem  some- 
what formidable  at  first,  but  anyone  can 
draw  a  diagram,  and  if  a  foot  rule  is 
handy  by  all  means  draw  it  to  scale.  In 
locating  buildings  consider  first  of  all 
the  conditions  which  affect  health.  This 


would  include  drainage,  exposure,  pre- 
vailing winds,  water  supply,  relation  of 
barn  to  house  and  the  average  amount 
of  sunshine.  Next  comes  convenience; 
without  it  landscape  beauty  becomes  a 
nuisance,  and  we  will  always  have  these 
inconvenient  objects  confronting  us. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  if  we  try  to  carry  one  too  far 
out  of  his  way  he  is  going  to  cut  across, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  good  lawn.  A 
house  may  be  a  model  so  far  as  the 
architecture  is  concerned,  but  we  all 
know  that  if  the  arrangement  is  such  as 
to  be  inconvenient  the  whole  is  a  failure. 
So  in  laying  out  the  drive,  in  locating 
the  buildings  and  in  all  plantings  the 
idea  of  convenience  should  hold  a  very 
prominent  place.  The  vegetable  garden 
should  also  be  located  with  this  idea  in 
mind,  so  that  one  can  easily  reach  it 
from  the  house  and  farm  buildings.  A 
small  tract  of  land  it  is,  to  be  sure,  but 
from  it  we  obtain  a  great  many  of  the 
things  that  help  to  make  country  life 
what  it  is.  One  should  plan  to  work  it 
at  odd  times,  and  if  he  does  this  it  must 
necessarily  be  located  near  the  executive 
center  of  the  farm. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  is 
the  location  of  the  drive.  Many  condi- 
tions bear  upon  this  problem,  and  they 
must  all  be  carefully  considered.  What 
kind  of  traffic  must  it  carry;  is  it  a  com- 
bination drive  and  service  road;  does  it 
swing  too  close  to  the  house  on  the  way 
to  the  barn;  can  supplies  be  easily  taken 
from  the  wagon  to  the  house;  what  are 
the  topographical  conditions  along  the 
drives;  these  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
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one  must  answer  before  the  road  can  be 
permanently  located.  The  curving  of  a 
drive  to  make  it  attractive  seems  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold.  This  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  however,  unless  other  conditions 
warrant  the  curve.  Man  naturally 
desires  to  "get  there,"  and  to  be  forced 
around  a  long  detour  simply  because  the 
road  curves  is  very  irksome.  Every 
curve  should  be  justified.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  turn  aside  for  some  obstacle, 
and  various  features  may  be  introduced 
to  make  our  curves  justifiable.  A  clump 
of  trees,  a  large  mass  of  shrubbery,  extra 
fine  views,  irregularities  in  the  contour 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  entrance  is 
made  may  be  used  in  relation  to  our 
drive.  An  appreciation  for  the  size  or 
importance  of  the  obstacle  must  be 
shown,  however.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  one  turning  very  far 
aside  to  avoid  a  small  flower  bed  stuck 
full  of  nasturtiums  and  alyssum.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fine  clump  of  oaks  or 
maples  would  turn  us  aside  without  a 
single  question  arising  in  our  minds;  in 
fact  the  action  would  be  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world,  and  one  would 
never  object  to  the  detour. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  urge  the 
importance  of  a  good  surface,  easy 
grades  and  perfect  drainage  in  the  wake 
of  all  that  has  been  said  advocating  good 
roads.  These  are  matters,  however,  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  thor- 
oughly worked  out  by  the  one  who  is 
developing  his  home  grounds.  Walks 
naturally  present  problems  that  are  very 
similar  to  those  associated  with  drives. 
They  should  be  located  where  they  are 
necessary,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 


they  do  not  cut  the  lawn  up  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  foundation  work  taken  care  of,  it 
is  then  time  to  plant  with  a  view  to  set- 
ting off  the  home  grounds,  and  to  so 
frame  them  that  they  will  present  an 
attractive  picture.  Here  the  art  of  the 
planter  can  be  given  full  play.  If  the 
natural  style  has  been  adopted  the  plant- 
ing should  present  an  irregular  outline 
along  the  edge  of  the  lawn  and  the 
sky  line  should  be  broken  here  and  there 
by  a  small  tree  rearing  its  head  above 
the  rest  of  the  surrounding  shrubbery. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  broad 
lawn  should  be  the  principle  feature  with 
the  exception  of  the  home  itself.  Let 
the  general  impression  be  that  the  center 
is  all  open.  Carry  most  of  the  planting 
to  'iie  borders,  and  if  specimen  trees  or 
plants  are  to  be  used  they  should  be 
supported  by  these  border  masses.  A 
great  many  mistakes  are  made  in  what 
is  known  as  mass  planting  because  the 
planter  often  lacks  the  boldness  or  the 
means  to  obtain  shrubs  and  trees  in 
sufiicient  quantities  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  To  overcome  this  trouble 
one  might  plant  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  border  at  a  time.  The  value  of  a 
plan,  then,  becomes  apparent  because 
every  improvement,  however  modest, 
can  be  made  in  a  permanent  manner,  and 
after  a  few  years  we  will  find  the  orig- 
inal idea  well  rounded  out  and  fully 
developed. 

The  subject  of  plant  materials  is  very 
broad,  and  one  which  should  be  treated 
by  itself.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be 
said  that  all  the  species  used  should 
appear  to  be  at  home  amidst  their  sur- 


roundings. Plants  used  because  they  are 
rare,  exotic  or  grotesque  have  no  place 
in  the  lawn  around  a  rural  home. 

Rare  plants  may  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  they  may  be  used,  especially  in 
close  proximity  to  the  home,  but  one 
should  strive  to  introduce  sorts  that 
attract  because  of  their  own  natural 
beauty  rather  than  because  of  some 
freakish  habit  the  plant  happens  to  pos- 
sess. We  should  guard  against  making 
our  home  grounds  into  a  horticultural 
museum.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shrubbery  around 
the  house  or  near  to  it,  as  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  setting  or  uniting  the  home 
to  the  grounds,  and  this  material  must 
be  carefully  chosen  because  it  is  to  be 
in  a  location  where  it  must  bear  very 
close  inspection.  The  plants  should  be 
perfect  and  the  character  of  the  foliage 
fine  rather  than  verging  on  coarseness. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  some  shrubs 
which  produce  beautiful  effects  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  feet  would  be  out 
of  place  if  used  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from 
a  view  point.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
shrubs  can  be  used  in  both  situations, 
and  with  equally  pleasing  results. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  these  materials 
must  be  gained  before  one  can  carry  out 
the  best  work,  but  if  there  is  the  desire 
to  do  one  need  not  be  held  back  because 
of  this  lack  of  acquaintance  with  plant 
materials.  Careful  study  of  the  best 
catalogues  and  a  close  observation  of 
what  others  are  doing  will  soon  place 
one  where  he  can  work  out  his  own 
planting  plan  and  proceed  with  the 
development  of  his  home  grounds. 
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CARE  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

BY  GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


NO  country  in  the  world  offers  better 
natural  advantages  for  the  grower 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  than  Cali- 
fornia. With  a  variety  of  climates 
embraced  in  a  limited  area  from  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  Colorado  desert  to  the 
balmy  and  equable  climate  of  the  south- 
ern coast  counties,  thence  extending  to 
the  far  northern  counties,  with  their 
abundant  supply  of  rainfall  during  the 
winter  months,  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture never  goes  above  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, conditions  prevail  in  which  nearly 
every  variety  of  tree  or  plant  from 
the  temperate,  sub-tropical  and  tropical 
zones  finds  surroundings  and  soils  con- 
ducive to  successful  culture. 

California  people  are  lovers  of  trees, 
and  are  becoming  impressed  with  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  them  so  bountifully,  hence  there  is 
a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  the 
very  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  orna- 
mental stock. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  a  home,  be  it  in  the  country 
or  the  city,  it  is  attractive  grounds.  No 
tarm  can  afiford  to  be  without  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs  around  the  house,  and  it 
seems  strange  indeed  that  ornamental 
planting  is  not  more  observed  by  those 
who  wish  to  make  life  in  the  country 
worth  while.  Money  expended  in  this 
direction  is  well  invested,  not  only  from 
the  fact  of  its  creating  pleasant  surround- 
ings, but  because  the  beautifying  of  a 
place  enhances  its  value  and  renders  it 
salable,  often  at  a  handsome  advance. 
Money  cannot  buy  the  satisfaction  which 
one  derives  from  the  realization  of  watch- 
ing the  growth  and  development  of  orna- 
mental vegetation. 

A  grave  mistake  made  by  many  people 
is  to  plant  haphazard  without  any  pre- 
scribed plan,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  plants  reach  maturity  they  appear  to 


be  out  of  place  simply  because  they  were 
not  planted  in  a  suitable  environment  to 
begin  with.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw 
a  rough  sketch  to  a  scale  for  modest 
ground,  which  should  be  submitted  with 
data  as  to  area,  soil,  climatic  conditions, 
etc.,    to    some    competent    person  to 


make  a  selection  of  plants.  Instances 
have  been  observed  where  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  an 
attempt  to  beautify  extensive  grounds, 
which,  when  acquiring  age,  possessed 
nothing  to  commend  them  to  one's  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  plant  life,  simply 
because  the  planting  had  been  done  with- 
out a  defined  plan.  Many  handsome 
specimens,  not  being  in  harmony,  were 
lost  sight  of  entirely.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  plants  themselves  which  add  to  the 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  a  garden 
as  it  is  the  grouping  of  them  to  obtain 
results.  In  order  to  secure  this  a  land- 
scape gardener  pictures  in  his  mind  the 
effect  of  his  groups  many  years  in  the 
future,  and  his  plans  are  drawn  accord- 
ingly. Imitate  nature,  avoid  having 
small  beds  with  narrow  walks  with  not 
enough  of  any  one  thing  to  bring  out 
pleasing  effects.  Have  a  few  open  spaces 
planted  to  grass  and  obstruct  the  views 
of  undesirable  objects  with  tall  growing 
shrubs  and  trees. 

It  will  repay  the  intending  home-maker 
who  proposes  to  plant  extensive  grounds 
to  engage  a  competent  man  to  draw  the 
plans  and  select  the  plants.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  engage 
an  architect  to  draw  plans  for  a  house. 

All  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  should 
be  planted  in  the  dormant  season,  from 
January  to  April,  just  as  soon  as  suffi- 
cient rain  has  fallen  to  soften  up  the 
ground  so  that  large  enough  holes  can 
be  dug  to  receive  the  roots  readily. 
Evergreens  transplant  best  from  Febru- 
ary to  May,  and  in  localities  where  there 
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are  not  great  extremes  of  heat  during  the 
summer  months  planting  may  be  done  as 
late  as  June.  Palms  can  be  safely  trans- 
planted from  September  until  June  of  the 
following  year,  but  to  successfully  grow 
them  during  the  winter  months  they 
should  never  be  dug  fresh  out  of  the 
ground  from  December  to  February,  as 
they  are  dormant  at  that  season  of  the 
year  and  will  invariably  "go  back." 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  deciduous 
tree  is  taken  up  there  are  always  some 
roots  which  will  be  bruised  or  broken, 
and  these  should  be  cut  of¥  to  smooth, 
sound  wood.  All  other  roots  should 
have  a  fresh  cut  made  on  them  and  short- 
ened in  so  they  will  fit  into  the  holes 
readily  without  doubling  up.  Before 
planting  the  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly powdered  or  spaded  and  the 
holes  should  be  dug  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  roots  without  cramp- 
ing. Far  better  to  dig  the  holes  too 
large  and  fill  in  with  surface  soil  than  to 
err  by  having  them  too  small.  It  is  a 
safe  rule  to  set  the  trees  a  few  inches 
deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  rows  at 
the  nursery. 

Evergreens  and  palms  are  always  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  and  should  be 
handled  with  care  so  as  not  to  break  the 
ball.  In  planting  the  rope  used  in  tying 
the  sacking  to  the  ball  should  be  cut,  but 
the  sack  can  remain  or  be  allowed  to 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The 
earth  around  deciduous  trees  should  be 
well  tramped,  and  in  the  case  of  ever- 
greens it  should  be  well  tamped  with  a 
bar;  avoid  at  all  times  tramping  on  the 
ball  itself,  as  this  will  cause  the  soil  to 
fall  away,  frustrating  the  very  object  of 
making  the  ball  to  begin  with.  After 
planting  water  freely,  and  the  following 
day  draw  loose  soil  around  the  tree, 
filling  up  the  basin  left  for  watering.  In 
the  case  of  deciduous  trees  of  anj'  size 


no  w^ater  at  all  will  be  required  if  it  rains 
occasionally  during  the  dormant  period 
and  the  ground  around  the  tree  is  well 
settled  until  the  growing  season  sets  in, 
when  not  less  than  ten  gallons  should 
be  given  to  a  tree  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  apart.  With  evergreens  proper 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  ball  of  earth,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  water  more  frequently. 
This  can  be  determined  by  digging' down 
and  feeling  the  ball;  if  it  is  dry  and  hard 
water  should  be  given  immediately  and 
be  applied  often  enough  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  condition. 

Never  place  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  in  the  hole,  as  the  young  and  tender 
roots  will  be  killed  and  the  plant  other- 
wise injured,  sometimes  fatally. 

The  cause  of  many  trees  failing  to 
grow  or  start  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
they  should  is  directly  traceable  in  manj^ 
instances  to  the  planter  failing  to  cut  his 
trees  back.  In  taking  up  a  tree  from  the 
nursery,  at  the  very  best  calculation, 
three-quarters  of  its  roots  are  sacrificed, 
so  that  top-pruning  is  just  as  important, 
or  even  more  so,  than  root  pruning  to 
insure  the  life  of  the  trees  to  begin  with 
and  promote  a  satisfactory  growth  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Not  more  than 
five  lateral  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  the  lowest  should  not  be  closer 
than  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
highest  nine  feet.  These  branches  should 
have  two-thirds  of  their  growth  cut  of? 
at  the  very  outside.  Trees  which  were 
originally  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
or  even  higher,  should  be  cut  back  to  at 
least  ten  feet  from  the  ground  when  set, 
and  smaller  trees  to  eight  feet. 

Evergreens,  and  especially  conifers, 
should  have  their  branches  shortened  in, 
starting  in  at  the  base  cutting  away  one- 
third  of  the  growth  up  to  the  top.  When 
completed  the  shape  of  the  tree  should 


resemble  in  appearance  the  outline  of  an 
acute  triangle. 

Other  varieties  should  have  branches 
shortened  and  thinned  out  to  secure  good 
form.  This  pruning  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  foliage,  lessen 
evaporation  and  to  reduce  the  growth  so 
that  the  remaining  roots  can  retain  life 
in  the  plant  until  such  a  time  as  it  begins 
to  develop,  when  root  and  top  will  grow 
in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  require  careful  atten- 
tion the  first  season  after  planting.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  normally  moist,  and 
after  each  irrigation  well  worked  with  a 
hoe  or  spade.  In  the  hot  interior  val- 
leys, where  the  heat  is  intense,  partial 
shading  by  building  a  skeleton  frame  and 
covering  with  burlap  will  do  much  to 
insure  evergreens  growing  and  becoming 
established. 

Standard  deciduous  trees  branching  six 
to  eight  feet  from  the  ground  should 
have  their  bodies  wrapped  with  burlap 
or  paper  the  first  and  second  years  to 
prevent  sunburn. 

In  pruning  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
allowed  to  assume  a  natural  form  as  far 
as  possible.  Nothing  is  more  hideous 
than  to  see  trees  pruned  to  assume 
shapes  and  forms  entirely  foreign  to 
them.  The  individuality  of  trees  is  what 
renders  a  pleasing  feature  to  our  land- 
scapes and  makes  them  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  nature.  In  pruning  the  predomi- 
nating idea  should  be  to  retain  the  nat- 
ural shape  of  the  tree.  Cut  off  straggling 
branches,  thin  out  the  head  where  it 
becomes  too  dense  and  remove  all  dead 
wood.  This  applies  to  deciduous  trees. 
In  coniferous  trees  the  branches  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  remov- 
ing none,  except  in  such  instances  where 
there  are  two  parallel  leaders,  when  the 
weaker  one  should  be  cut  out. 
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THE  MODERN  WAY  of  marketing 
goods  is  the  "trade-mark"  and  the 
package  way.  The  trade-mark  is  essen- 
tially nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
identification,  so  that  if  you  like  the 
goods  you  can  purchase  them  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  thereafter,  and 
know  you  are  getting  the  same  brand. 

The  package  serves  not  only  as  a 
carrier  of  the  trade-mark  and  the  con- 
tainer for  the  goods,  but  it  is  the  buyers' 
protection,  as  it  insures  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  packing. 

The  commonest  things  of  every-day 
consumption  are  now  being  sold  in 
packages. 

The  farmers  formerly  brought  butter 
to  town  in  crocks  and  traded  it  for  gro- 


ceries. Now  it  is  put  up  in  the  creamery 
in  squares,  wrapped  in  parchment  paper 
and  sold  under  a  trade-mark. 

The  quality  is  uniform  and  a  demand 
grows  for  certain  brands.  Is  there  any- 
one who  will  say  the  dairying  industry 
is  not  in  a  better  condition  today  than 
before  the  introduction  of  the  trade-mark 
and  package  idea  which  revolutionized 
the  butter  business? 

The  manufacturer  or  packer  of  a  trade- 
mark package  must  keep  the  quality  of 
his  brand  up  to  the  mark,  else  he  will 
fall  behind  in  the  race.  He  must  improve 
it  if  he  can,  else  his  competitor  will  out- 
distance him.  Such  rivalry  is  desirable 
and  gives  the  consumer  the  best  value  for 
his  money. 

The  manufacturer  or  packer  of  a  trade- 
marked  brand  of  merchandise  can  create 
a  demand  for  his  commodity  by  adver- 
tising it  to  the  consumer,  and  the  dealer 
cannot  stop  handling  it  at  will.  Just  as 
long  as  he  keeps  up  the  demand  he  is 
sure  of  a  sale. 

His  safety  lies  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  his  brand,  and  he  will  know 
that  it  reaches  the  consumer  as  it  leaves 
the  factory  or  packing  house — without 
being  tampered  with — without  becoming 
contaminated  by  handling  with  unclean 
hands. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  who  would 
have  said  the  humble  codfish  would  ever 
be  sold  in-  a  neat  little  package  with  a 
trade-mark?  Who  would  have  expected 
to  buy  cube  sugar  in  a  lithographed  car- 
ton; milk  or  cream  in  a  tin;  rice  in  a 
box;  cream  cheese  in  a  tinfoil,  trade- 
marked  package,  or  a  little  wooden  box 
with  a  label? 
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PACKAGES  SELL  GOODS 

The  pig,  but  a  few  years  ago,  yielded 
ham  and  bacon  and  lard  and  sausage. 
Today  he  yields  a  score  or  more  of 
articles,  sold  under  trade-marks,  in  car- 
tons, tin  and  glass. 

The  packer  or  grower  of  apples  uses 
the  modern  way  and  puts  up  his  fruit  in 
a  package  which  bears  his  own  trade- 
mark, and  which  keeps  the  apples  in 
good  condition  and  makes  it  convenient 
for  the  buyer  to  carry  the  package  home. 

Pack  your  apples  in  "Rulofson's  Cor- 
rugated Cardboard  Boxes." 

Many  a  person  would  carry  home  a 
box  of  fruit  who  would  not  carry  a  paper 
bag.  The  bag  is  inconvenient  to  carry. 
The  thought  of  the  bag  leaves  the  fruit 
unsold.  In  a  neat  box  the  inducement 
to  buy  is  increased.  If  the  fruit  is  good 
and  some  is  wanted  the  buyer  knows 
what  brand  to  ask  for.  For  further 
information  concerning  this  package 
write  to  A.  C.  Rulofson  Company, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 

[Editor's  Note. — The  editor  saw  this 
package  for  the  first  time  at  the  Spokane 
National  Apple  Show  in  1909,  and  was 
so  impressed  with  it  that  he  secured 
some  photographs,  from  which  he  had 
cuts  made,  publishing  a  special  article 
about  this  corrugated  box  for  packing 
fruit,  which  was  illustrated  on  page  48 
of  the  July  edition,  1910.  Most  of  the 
subscribers  of  "Better  Fruit"  know  that 
the  editor  was  reared  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness in  California,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  fruit  business  in  Hood  River  Val- 
ley for  eight  years,  being  manager  of 
the  Hood  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union 
for  six  years  and  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union  for  three  years,  and  continually 
a  director  of  same,  consequently  has  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  studying  the 
marketing  problem  of  the  fruit  business, 
and  during  these  several  years  has  inter- 
viewed and  discussed  the  marketing 
problem  with  probably  several  hundred 
Eastern  dealers.  The  editor  was  so 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  package 
that  in  his  address  before  the  Western 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  at  Sacra- 
mento, California,  the  following  extract 
was  included:  "Gentlemen — If  you  want 
to  do  more  business  you  must  endeavor 
to  increase  consumption,  and,  I  think,  by 
creating  a  sale  for  apples  by  the  box  will 
assist  in  doing  it.  Some  package  should 
be  perfected  not  only  for  apples  and 
oranges,  but  for  other  fruits  that  would 
contain  a  small  quantity  neatly  done  up 
and  ready  for  the  purchaser.  I  believe 
we  need,  and  should  have,  a  package  that 
would  hold  a  dozen  apples,  a  dozen 
oranges  or  a  dozen  of  some  other  fruit, 
and  such  packages  should  be  made  of  a 
size  and  shape  so  that  six,  eight  or  ten 
might  be  put  in  an  ordinary  sized  case. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Rulofson,  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  invented  a  small 
package  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  increasing  the  retail  sale 
of  apples.  The  paper  bag  is  a  very 
inconvenient  package  in  which  to  carry 
home  a  dozen  apples,  particularly  if  you 
get  into  a  crowded  street  car  and  hang 
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on  to  the  strap.  You  know  the  bag  will 
burst  and,  therefore,  you  won't  buy  the 
dozen  apples.  The  package  made  by  Mr. 
Rulofson  is  composed  of  corrugated 
paper,  holds  a  dozen  apples  and  is  sup- 
plied with  a  small,  neat  wooden  handle 
similar  to  the  ones  used  on  shawl  straps. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  package  and  one 
which  the  retail  fruit  dealer  can  have 
ready  for  immediate  delivery,  and  one 
that  will  not  go  to  pieces,  and  the  cus- 
tomer can  conveniently  carry  it  in  the 
crowded  street  car  or  anywhere  else." 

There  were  several  hundred  fruit  deal- 
ers present  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
editor  conversed  with  a  large  number 
afterwards  who  enthusiastically  indorsed 
the  suggestion.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  wholesale  and  retail  fruit  dealer 
will  welcome  with  open  arms  such  a 
package,  The  consumer,  who  is  carry- 
ing his  fruit  in  a  paper  or  basket  will 
probably  be  more  enthusiastic  than  any- 
one else.  The  customer  wants  just  this 
kind  of  a  package,  and  just  such  a  pack- 
age is  necessary  to  increase  sales.  Grow- 
ers know  how  to  grow  good  fruit.  The 
marketing  of  it  is  a  problem  with  the 
fruit  grower  today,  and  any  package  that 
will  help  increase  sales  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  fruit 
grower  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
help  increase  sales  for  his  own  good. 
It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  seen 
this  package  that  it  would  be  an  assist- 
ance in  doing  it  and,  therefore,  every 
fruit  grower  should  order  a  moderate 
sized  quantity  of  them  for  this  season 
and  watch  closely  the  result,  which  it 
is  believed  without  any  doubt  will  be  a 
great  factor  in  increasing  consumption.] 
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HOW  TO  COMBAT  WITH  THE  PEACH  TREE  BORER 

BY  J.  P.  GREEN,  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


ONE  of  America's  most  noted  peach 
growers,  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  said:  "The  peach  borer 
has  killed  more  trees  than  all  other 
causes  combined."  Comparatively  few 
peach  trees  planted  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  lived  to  produce  a  crop  without 
suffering  more  or  less  from  this  dreaded 
insect.  The  peach  tree  borer  has  ranked 
as  one  of  the  standard  and  serious  pests 
of  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion in  the  agricultural  literature  during 
that  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  more 
schemes  for  its  control  have  been 
devised  than  for  any  other  of  our  many 
insect  pests. 

Yet  in  all  this  time  there  were  few 
thorough  arid  scientific  experiments  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  any  of  these 
methods.  This  led  Professor  Com- 
stock,  of  New  York,  to  plan,  several 
years  ago,  a  series  of  experiments  to  test 
the  so-called  remedies;  and  he  had  an 
orchard  of  nearly  400  trees  planted  for 
this  sole  purpose. 

The  peach  tree  borer  is  a  native  of 
America,  being  found  only  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  peach  tree  is 
a  foreign  plant,  but  had  doubtless  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  century  or  more 
before  any  mention  was  made  of  its 
being  attacked  by  the  borer  in  this  coun- 
try. Probably  the  first  reference  to  this 
insect  is  that  of  Peter  Kalm,  June  15, 
1749,  in  his  "Travels  Into  North  Amer- 
ica," when  he  mentioned  its  appearance 
near  Albany,  New  York;  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  it  had  become  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  peach  industry.  In 
the  years  1800-12  it  became  a  serious 
pest  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia;  in  1823  it  was  common  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  North  Carolina;  by  1850 
it  had  become  quite  common  in  all  peach 
orchards  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the 
IMississippi  River,  and  by  1871  had 
attained  a  similar  reputation  in  Canada. 
At  present  it  has  to  be  combated  by 
nearly  every  successful  peach  grower  in 
the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Apparently  it  has  not  yet  established 
itself  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  occurs 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  only  in 
Colorado,  and  possibly  in  New  Mexico. 

In  Oregon  Bulletin  No.  45,  1897,  pages 
100-107,  there  is  a  good  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  peach  and  prune  borer,  supposed 
to  be  Sanninoidea  exitiosa,  but  speci- 
mens submitted  to  Washington  authori- 
ties (according  to  Professor  Slingerland) 
show  that  the  Oregon  species  is  opales- 
cens,  thus  there  is  yet  no  definite  evi- 
dence that  exitiosa  occurs  in  Oregon. 
Professor  Cordley  says  in  the  bulletin: 
"This  insect,  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  very  worst  insect  enemies  of  the 
prune,  is  the  well  known  Eastern  peach 
tree  borer.  It  was  described  by  Thomas 
Say  neary  seventy-five  years  ago  under 
the  name  Aegeria  exitiosa.  Several  years 
ago  the  species  was  transferred  to  the 
genus  Sannina,  since  when  it  has  been 
known  as  Sannina  exitiosa.  Recently, 
however,  Mr.  Beutenmuller,  who  is  mak- 


ing a  critical  study  of  North  American 
Sesiidae,  has  concluded  that  the  species 
should  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
Sanninoidea,  so  that  henceforth  this 
insect  will  probably  be  known  scientifi- 
cally as  Sanninoidea  exitiosa  (Say).  The 
peach  tree  borer  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Oregon  about  1880,  first 
appearing  near  Salem.  It  is  presumed 
that  it  came  in  trees  from  Eastern 
nurseries.  At  the  time  of  this  bulletin 
it  was  considered  one  of  the  worst  pests 
with  which  Oregon  orchardists  had  to 
contend;  and,  in  addition  to  peach  trees, 
cherry  and  plum  trees  sometimes  suffer 
from  their  attacks. 

In  1823  specimens  of  the  moth  of  the 
peach  tree  borer  were  submitted  to 
Thomas  Say,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he 
named  and  described  them  as  exitiosa, 
the  specific  name  by  which  the  insect  is 
now  known  the  world  over. 

The  insect  was  popularly  known  as 
the  "peach  worm"  or  the  "peach  tree 
insect"  in  earlier  writings.  Some  time 
prior  to  1850  it  had  received  the  name 
of  "peach  tree  borer,"  and  usually  under 
this  popular  name  it  has  since  been  dis- 
cussed. Almost  every  peach  grower 
east    of   the    Rocky    Mountains  under- 


PEACII  TKI-:i-:S  PROTECTED  BY  WIRE  SCREEN 
AND  BANDAGED  WITH  PAPER 
(After  Slingerland.   Bulletin  No.  176,  Cornell 
Experiment  Station) 

Stands  what  insect  is  referred  to  as  the 
"peach  tree  borer."  However,  the  peach 
tree  borer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  is 
a  different  kind  of  insect,  bearing  the 
scientific  name  Sanninoidea  opalescens. 
Probably  when  exitiosa  reaches  these 
states  it  will  be  known  as  the  Eastern 
peach  tree  borer  in  order  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  species. 

Most  peach  growers  have  seen  this 
insect  in  its  destructive  or  "borer"  stage, 
and  doubtless  but  few  ever  saw  it  in 
any  other  form.  The  peach  tree  borer, 
like  all  other  species  of  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera,  undergoes  complete  metamor- 
phosis, beginning  life  as  an  egg,  from 


which  hatches  the  larva  or  "borer," 
which,  when  full  grown,  enters  the  pupal 
stage,  and  from  which  the  adult  or  moth 
form  of  the  insect  emerges. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  is  very 
light  yellow  in  color,  a  worm-like  crea- 
ture about  an  inch  long,  and  in  addition 
to  its  six  well  developed  thoracic  legs 
it  has  five  pairs  of  pro-legs,  one  each  on 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  last 
abdominal  segments.  The  head  is  of  a 
shiny,  dark  reddish  brown  color,  with 
its  strong  mandibles  or  jaws  nearly  black. 
The  spiracles  or  breathing  holes  along 
each  side  of  the  body  are  nearly  circular 
and  dark  brown  in  color,  with  a  black 
border. 

The  adult  form  or  parent  of  the  peach 
tree  borer  is  a  moth,  which  belongs  in 
the  family  known  as  the  clear-winged 
moths,  many  of  which  resemble  bees  or 
wasps  in  appearance  more  than  they  do 
ordinary  moths.  The  male  and  female 
moths  differ  so  strikingly  in  appearance 
that  one  often  wonders  if  they  can  be 
the  same  species.  The  general  color  of 
the  male  moth  is  a  deep  steel-blue  with 
a  glossy  luster  like  satin,  the  four  wings 
are  transparent  and  glass-like  with  a 
light  tinge  of  smoky  yellow.  The  female 
moths  are  a  little  larger  than  the  male 
moths,  their  wings  are  wholly  of  a  deep 
steel-blue  color  with  a  satiny  luster, 
except  a  broad  orange-colored  band 
extending  nearly  around  the  abdomen  on 
the  fourth,  or  on  both  the  fourth  and 
fifth  segments.  The  front  wings  are 
opaque,  being  entirely  covered  with  the 
deep  blue  scales,  while  the  hind  wings 
are  transparent  over  about  one-half  of 
their  area. 

The  peach  tree  borer  apparently  has  a 
decided  preference  for  the  peach  tree,  as 
no  other  plant  is  so  often  or  so  seriously 
attacked.  But  the  insect  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  peach,  having  been 
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found  on  the  cherry,  plum,  nectarine, 
apricot,  flowering  almond  and  the  azalea. 

The  "borer"  or  caterpillar  probably 
never  leaves  the  tree  upon  which  the  egg 
is  deposited  on  the  bark,  and  the  insect 
spends  nearly  eleven  months  of  its  yearly 
life-cycle  on  or  in  the  tree.  Thus  it  can 
easily  be  transported  for  long  distances 
on  infested  trees,  and  while  this  is  doubt- 
less the  way  in  which  it  usually  reaches 
new  localities.  As  large  peach  trees  are 
rarely  moved  the  growers  of  nursery 
stock  are  mostly  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  insect  into  new  locali- 
ties. It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
insect  pests  that  are  now  being  sent  out 
by  nurserymen.  When  the  pest  once 
gets  a  foothold  in  an  orchard  or  local- 
ity it  may  be  slowly  distributed  from 
orchard  to  orchard  by  the  adult  insects 
or  moths,  which  fly  readily,  but  appar- 
ently not  for  very  long  distances. 

The  borers  often  kill  young  trees  by 
girdling  them  with  their  burrows  just 
beneath  the  bark  tmderground,  and  thus 
rendering  their  destructive  work  very 
inconspicuous.  Those  trees  that  survive 
the  attacks  of  the  borer  are  usually 
easily    recognized    by    their  weakened. 
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sickly  appearance  when  compared  with 
perfectly  healthy  trees.  Even  if  the  tree 
does  survive  and  bear  a  certain  amount 
of  fruit  the  work  of. the  borer  weakens 
the  tree  more  or  less,  the  damage  done 
depending  much  upon  the  age  of  the  tree 
and  whether  it  has  received  proper  care. 

The  work  of  the  borer  always  causes 
the  tree  to  exude  a  large  amount  of  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  forms  a 
gummy  mass  around  the  infested  por- 
tion, this  mass  often  being  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  about  the  base  of  the 
tree.  On  plum  and  prune  trees  there  is 
very  little  of  the,  exudation,  thus  making 
is  more  difficult  to  find  the  borers  and 
harder  to  combat  them  in  these  trees. 

The  peach  tree  borer  undergoes  a 
complete  metamorphosis  in  its  life  his- 
tory, passing  through  the  four  stages — 
egg,  "borer"  or  larva,  pupa  and  the  adult 
or  moth. 

The  borer  always  passes  the  winter  in 
the  larval  stage.  In  the  South  they  are 
nearly  full  grown  before  hibernating, 
while  in  the  North  they  are  quite  small 
at  the  time  of  hibernation,  some  being 
little  more  than  half  grown.  However, 
in  most  localities  it  is  possible  to  find 
borers  of  all  sizes  in  the  trees  during  the 
winter.  It  has  been  found  that  most  of 
the  full  grown  borers  pass  the  winter  in 
their  burrows  underneath  the  bark,  while 
the'  borers  that  are  less  than  half  grown 
pass  the  winter  curled  up  in  a  thin 
half  cocoon-like  structure,  usually  at  the 
upper  end  of  their  burrows,  which  are 
between  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of 
the  bark. 

This  peculiar  method  of  hibernation  of 
the  smaller  borers  is  of  considerable 
importance  economically,  as  several  of 
the  Northern  peach  growers  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  quickly  remove 
most  of  the  borers  a  safe  distance  from 
the  trees  during  a  warm  spell  in  winter 
by  simply  hoeing  away  the  exuded  gum 
from  around  the  base  of  the  trees. 

The  peach  tree  borer  apparently  does 
not  feed  during  the  winter,  at  least  such 
is  the  case  in  the  Northern  states. 

.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  in 
May  the  borers  awake  from  their  win- 
ter's nap  and  begin  feeding  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  Climatic  conditions  influ- 
ence the  time  of  beginning  work  to  a 
great  extent.  The  older  borers  usually 
begin  work  in  their  burrows  where  they 
left  of?  in  the  fall,  while  the  younger 
ones,  which  have  hibernated  in  the  outer 
bark,  begin  feeding  there;  however,  they 
soon  burrow  deeper  into  the  bark  until 
the  wood  is  reached,  where  they  exca- 
vate, partly  in  the  wood  and  partly  in 
the  bark,  a  burrow  varying  from  one- 
half  to  an  inch  or  more  in  width  and 
from  two  to  several  inches  long. 

Occasionally  a  borer  may  be  found  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  above  ground,  and 
even  in  the  root  six  or  more  inches 
underground,  but  most  entomologists 
agree  that  the  most  destructive  work 
occurs  on  the  trunk  or  roots  about  the 
surface  or  at  a  short  distance  below 
the  ground. 

The  borers  do  the  greatest  damage 
during  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
they  make  their  greatest  growth.  In  the 
South  this  occurs  in  the  late  summer  and 


fall,  for  most  of  them  pass  the  winter  as 
full  grown  borers,  but  in  the  North  the 
season  of  greatest  growth  is  in  May, 
June  and  July.  It  is  surprising  how 
rapidly  the  smaller  borers  grow  in  the 
spring.  In  experiments  at  Cornell  it  was 
found  that  borers,  only  one-fourth  inch 
long  on  April  19th,  grew  so  rapidly  that 
in  ninety  days,  or  by  July  20th,  had  not 
only  grown  into  caterpillars  an  inch  long, 
but  had  spun  cocoons,  transformed  into 
pupae  and  the  adult  insect  or  moth  had 
emerged. 


MOTHS  OF  PEACH  BORER 
(After  Slingerland.    Bulletin  No.  1V6,  Cornell 
Experiment  Station) 

When  full  grown  the  borer  leaves  its 
burrow  under  the  bark  and  proceeds  to 
make  around  itself  the  cocoon.  This  is 
a  rough,  brown,  elongated  oval  capsule 
with  slightly  pointed  ends,  and  is  about 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  constructed  by 
the  borer  of  its  excrements  and  particles 
of  bark,  these  being  bound  together  with 
gum  and  a  thin  smooth  inner  lining  of 
silk.  It  takes  the  borer  from  two  to 
three  days  to  complete  its  cocoon.  The 
cocoons  are  usually  attached  to  the  out- 
side of  the  bark  of  the  tree  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  occasionally 
one  is  found  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface  or  lying  loosely  in  the  soil. 
The  borer  spends  from  three  to  five  days 
making  its  cocoon,  then  sheds  its  skin 
and  transforms  into  the  pupa. 

Pupa  is  the  third  stage  into  which  the 
peach  tree  borer  is  transformed.  It  is  . 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  considerably 
lighter  when  first  formed  and  ineasures 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  male  and  female, pupae  are  readily 
distinguished;  the  female  is  larger  and 
more  robust,  and  it  has  but  one  row  of 
spines  across  the  back  of  the  seventh 
abdominal  segment,  'while  there  are  two 
rows  of  these  spines  on  this  segment  of 
the  male  pupa.  The  pupal  stage  is  the 
resting  stage,  and  is  where  the  change 
from  the  larva  to  the  adult  stage  takes 
place.  The  pupa  is  not  capable  of  mov-' 
ing  about,  but  moves  the  abdomen 
slightly  when  disturbed.  No  feeding 
takes  place  in  this  stage.  According  to 
all  printed  reports  the  pupal  stage  lasts 
for  about  twenty-one  days. 


When  the  pupa  is  fully  mature,  or 
when  the  adult  insect  is  ready  to  emerge, 
the  pupa  uses  the  hard,  sharp,  beak-like 
prominence  on  its  head  to  break  through 
the  end  of  the  cocoon,  and  then  by 
means  of  the  rows  of  spines  on  its  back 
it  moves  or  hitches  itself  forward  until 
it  projects  for  half  its  length  or  more 
out  of  the  cocoon.  This  movement  of 
the  pupa  out  of  the  cocoon  and  the  wise 
precaution  of  the  borer  to  build  its 
cocoon  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  usu- 
ally results  in  bringing  the  projecting 
pupa  out  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  adult 
insect  or  moth,  which  is  delicate  and  soft 
when  it  first  emerges,  finds  itself  at  once 
in  its  favorite  element — the  open  air. 

The  moth  bursts  through  the  pupa 
skin,  which  splits  down  the  center  of  the 
back  for  a  short  distance.  After  care- 
fully drawing  out  its  wings,  legs,  anten- 
nae and  tongue  from  their  pupal  sheaths 
it  may  crawl  a  short  distance,  where  it 
rests  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  to  let  its  wings  expand  and  dry. 
It  is  then  ready  for  active  flight. 

The  adults  are  most  active  during  the 
day,  and  fly  but  little,  if  any,  at  night. 
One  who  is  familiar  with  them  may,  by 
close  observation,  see  them  flying  about 
in  the  orchard  during  the  summer 
months.  No  data  is  given  to  show 
exactly  how  long  the  moth  lives,  but  it 
is  probably  not  more  than  a  week,  the 
female  moth  probably  living  just  long 
enough  to  mate  and  deposit  her  quota 
of  eggs. 

One  female  is  capable  of  laying  from 
200  to  600  eggs,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  larger  number 
within  six  inches  of  the  soil  and  a  few 
as  high  as  eighteen  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  no  attention  being  given 
to  placing  them  in  protected  positions. 
They  have  been  found  singly  and  in 
groups  of  nine  or  ten.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  light  chestnut  color,  somewhat 
elliptical  in  form,  and  are  slightly  flat- 
tened. They  average  about  .02  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  a  little  more  than 
half  as  wide. 

Probably  most  of  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
July  and  August  in  tlie  Northern  states. 
From  these  eggs  there  hatches,  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  minute  larvae,  the 
young  borers,  which  at  once  work  their 
way  into  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  soon 
begin  feeding  on  the  inner  layers.  A 
minutely  small  crack  will  suffice  for  the 
entrance  of  the  borer,  which  fact  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  preventive  applications  for  the  pest. 

At  least  eight  different  enemies  of  the 
peach  tree  borer  have  been  found,  which, 
in  some  localities,  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  control  of  the  insect. 

Although  American  peach  growers 
have  been  fighting  the  peach  borer  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  results  from 
present  day  methods  of  warfare  are  not 
strikingly  different  from  those  recorded 
in  1806.  Most  of  the  applications  now 
recommended  were  devised  nearly  a 
century  ago. 

Cultural  methods  have  no  direct  effect 
on  the  borers  unless  it  be  to  cultivate 
and  fertilize  the  trees  so  that  they  will 
outgrow   their   injury.     It   is  certainly 
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much  easier  to  successfully  combat  the 
borer  in  well  cared  for  orchards. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  peach  tree  borer  has  been  a  common 
and  serious  enemy  of  the  peach  a  large 
number  oi  combatative  measures  have 
been  tried  and  recommended  for  its  con- 
trol. Onlj'  a  few  have  been  successful, 
these  being  either  actual  destruction  of 
the  insect  or  some  application  to  the  bark 
of  the  tree  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  larvae. 

The  onh-  practical  methods  of  destroy- 
ing the  insects  are  the  "digging  out" 
method  or  the  gathering  of  the  cocoons. 
Several  other  schemes  have  been  tried, 


but  have  been  found  impractical,  e.  g., 
the  "freezing"  method,  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  boiling  water  or  similar 
applications. 

After  four  years  of  experimental  work 
the  Cornell  station  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  peach  tree  borer  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  insects  to  control. 
Many  mechanical  devices  and  washes 
were  used.  Some  injured  the  trees, 
others  were  ineffectual  and  a  few  were 
effective  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  "digging  out"  should  be  done 
tvv^ice  a  year,  in  September  and  June. 
The  work  done  in  September  will  destroy 
a  large  number  of  the  small  larvae,  but 
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on  account  of  their  size  some  will  be 
missed.  These  may  be  successfully  found 
the  following  June,  when  they  have 
obtained  greater  growth,  and  if  removed 
at  this  time  will  prevent  the  production 
of  the  moths  and  a  new  infection  for  the 
followmg  year. 

Those  substances  which  killed  the  trees 
and  classed  as  dangerous  were:  Paris 
green  and  glue,  raupenleim,  dendrolene, 
white  paint,  white  paint  and  paris  green, 
printer's  ink. 

Those  found  to  be  practically  ineffec- 
tual or  useless  were:    Wire  cages,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  asafetida  and  aloes,  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur,  resin  wash,  hard  soap, 
tallow,  tansy,  whale-oil  soap, 
whitewash,  lime  and  linseed 
oil,   hydraulic   cement  wash, 
pine  tar,   Hale's  wash  (one 
application). 

Those  which  kept  out  over 
one-half  of  the  borers  were: 
Hale's  wash  (two  applica- 
tions) kept  out  one-third  to 
one-half,  mounding  kept  out 
one-half  to  seven-tenths, 
tarred  paper  kept  out  one- 
half  to  seven-eighths,  and 
tobacco  stems  kept  out  two- 
thirds  to  five-sixths. 

Gas  tar  proved  to  be  the 
best  application  tested  by  the 
Cornell  station.  It  was  used 
freely  on  the  same  trees  for 
three  successive  years  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  the 
trees,  and  it  kept  out  from 
four-fifths  to  all  of  the  borers. 
Trees  should  become  thor- 
oughly established  and  get  a 
year's  growth,  then  there  will 
be  very  little  danger  from  its 
use.  It  is  believed  that  the 
gas  tar,  which  is  a  by-product 
of  the-  gas  plants,  will  prove 
equally  effective  whether  the 
borers  are  dug  out  or  not. 

The  peach  tree  borer  is 
perhaps  the  most  destructive 
enemy  of  the  peach,  and  it  is 
evident  that  no  one  method 
will  give  complete  freedom 
from  it.  Mounding,  paper 
wrapping,  or  the  deterrent 
washes  should,  therefore,  be 
combined  with  the  "digging 
out"  process,  and  if  these  are 
kept  up  as  a  regular  yearly 
procedure  this  pest  should  be 
easily  kept  under  control  and 
the  amount  of  labor  entailed 
should  steadily  diminish. 

In  the  course  of  investiga- 
tions of  the  peach  borer  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology  in  1905  another 
borer  was  found  infesting  the 
peach,  inhabiting  principa-lly 
the  trunk,  especially  of  old 
trees  or  those  showing  injury 
from  freezing  or  other  causes. 
This  insect,  to  be  known  as 
the  lesser  peach  borer,  Syan- 
thedon  pictipes  (G.  and  R.), 
causes  much  injury,  feeding 
on  the  soft  bark  and  excavat- 
ing burrows  after  the  manner 
of  the  true  peach  borer. 
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PLANTING  OF  FLOWERS 

BY  DOROTHY,  IN  THE  ' 

T  T  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  garden- 
ing  work  belongs  to  spring  in  any 
exclusive  sense.  The  owner  (who  is 
also  the  lover)  of  a  garden  knows  well 
that  this  is  a  work  for  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. When  frost  forbids  digging  we 
can  still  go  on  planning  and  forecasting. 
But,  in  early  autumn  digging  is  still  in 
season,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  in 
making  a  start  on  next  year's  flowers. 

Most  of  our  common  garden  flowers 
have  now  ripened  the  seeds  of  this  year, 
and  this  is  nature's  intimation  of  the 
time  of  preparing  for  a  succession.  Many 
of  them  have  already  dropped  the  unno- 
ticed product  that  will  spring  into  a  new 
life  without  thought  or  care  on  our  part, 
if  undisturbed.  But  that  is  far  from 
being  enough.  We  may  accept  a  volun- 
tary increase  as  a  free  bounty,  but  good 
gardening  demands  that  we  shall  do  our 
part  intelligently. 

Many  biennials  and  perennials  can  be 
grown  from  seed  sown  now  that  will 
bloom  next  year,  thus  gaining  a  whole 
year  over  seed  kept  over  and  sown  in 
the  spring.  The  little  seedlings  will 
strike  root  deeply  throughout  the  fall 
weather  and  start  into  growth  very  early 
next  spring.  This  is  also  true  of  some 
of  the  best  annuals  that  are  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  cold  of  winter.  These  will 
come  into  bloom  early,  and  so  help  in  a 
continuous  show  of  color.    This  constant 


TO  MATURE  NEXT  YEAR 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN" 

succession  of  flowering,  to  keep  up  the 
effect,  while  varying  its  features  through- 
out the  season,  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  a  study  with  gardeners.  For  this 
purpose  good  annuals  are  especially  valu- 
able for  filling  in  dull  or  vacant  spaces 
between  the  more  permanent  occupants 
of  the  beds.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  fall  planting  of  many  seeds  has 
become  much  more  general. 

Cool  and  moderately  moist  weather 
conditions,  such  as  generally  obtain  in 
September,  are  the  most  favorable  for 
germination  of  a  large  proportion  of 
small  seeds.  The  gay  and  fragile  poppy, 
for  instance,  grows  better  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  at  this  time  than  it  does  at  the 
ordinary  date  in  May.  This  is  true  both 
of  the  gorgeous  perennial  poppy  and  of 
the  annuals,  like  the  exquisitely  dainty 
Shirley  variety.  Hybrid  Orientals  can 
now  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
the  best  of  these  are  among  the  most 
striking  ornamentals  for  a  mixed  border, 
though  care  is  necessary  in  choosing 
both  the  situation  and  their  next  neigh- 
bors. Annual  poppies  sown  in  Septem- 
ber make  a  strong  growth  early  in  the 
spring,  and  flower  earlier  and  more  freely 
(on  account  of  a  more  robust  growth) 
than  those  sown  in  the  spring. 

Rules  for  gardening  have  so  many 
exceptions  that  a  wide  margin  of  varia- 
tion is  commonly  required  if  they  are 


adapted  to  actual  practice.  It  is  often 
advised  to  sow  perennials  "not  later  than 
the  middle  of  August."  Other  good 
authorities  recommend  "all  the  summer 
months"  for  this  work.  In  fact  the  seeds 
of  many  perennials  are  liable  to  be  either 
very  slow  or  very  uncertain  in  germinat- 
ing, and  the  chances  of  exactly  the  right 
weather  conditions  may  bring  good  seed- 
lings from  the  September  sowing  earlier 
than  from  a  sowing  made  several  weeks 
before.  And  it  is  not  a  rare  case  to  have 
certain  seeds  remain  dormant  in  the 
ground  until  the  following  season.  Dis- 
couraging? By  no  means.  The  many 
delightful  uncertainties  only  add  to  the 
interest  of  a  garden.  But  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  using  every  oppor- 
tunity and  making  the  most  of  the  pleas- 
ant days  for  outdoor  work  that  come  in 
early  autumn  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
for  next  year's  flowers.  Even  the  seeds 
that  are  too  late  for  this  year's  start  will 
usually  make  good  plants  in  the  spring 
by  the  time  the  ground  is  ready  to  work. 
I  am  surprised  every  year  to  see  how 
many  plants  of  pansies,  candy-tuft  and 
the  like  are  up  and  growing  from  self- 
sown  seed  before  one  has  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  entrust  anything  to  the  chilly 
ground. 

If  one  depends  upon  plants  and  not 
upon  seeds  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant months  for  work  in  the  garden. 
Setting  and  dividing  perennials  is  done 
to  great  advantage  in  the  fall.  With 
some  kinds  it  is  in  fact  the  only  good 
time  for  the  work.    Peonies,  for  instance. 
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a  class  by  themselves  in  the  many  splen- 
did improved  varieties  now  so  popular, 
should  always  be  planted  in  the  fall — in 
September,  if  possible.  They  start  into 
growth  \ery  early  in  spring,  and  one 
year's  bloom  is  lost  if  they  are  moved 
then.  Planted  now.  they  become  well 
rooted  and  read}'  for  the  season  of  new 
growth.  The  peony  is,  however,  one  of 
the  flowering  plants  that  most  needs  time 
for  its  best  effect;  it  is  shy  of  being  dis- 
turbed and  gains  immensely  as  it  becomes 
a  strong  clump,  massive  both  in  flower 
and  foliage,  and  covered  with  buds  and 
blossoms  by  the  dozen.  It  is  no  longer 
the  fashion  to  call  the  peony  coarse.  In 
fact  not  only  the  most  delicate  tints  of 
soft  color,  but  fine  fragrance  also  is 
found  in  these  richly  solid  and  most 
effective  flriwers.  Entirely  hardy  and 
free  from  insects  and  diseases,  it  is  per- 
haps no  wonder  that  thej'  are  often  put 
forward  now  as  ri-\'als  to  the  rose. 

A  common  error  in  planting  is  to  set 
the  crown  too  deeply;  two  inches  of  cov- 


ering with  soil  is  enough.  Like  the  rose, 
the  peony  should  be  well  fed;  rich  soil 
and  abundant  moisture  are  required  for 
the  best  results. 

Another  favorite  hardy  perennial  much 
recommended  for  fall  planting  is  the  iris. 
Both  the  German  and  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties may  well  be  planted  now,  but  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  found  the  iris 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  plants 
in  this  respect,  submitting  cheerfully  to 
removal  at  almost  any  time.  If  one  has 
a  pond  or  stream  on  the  glace  it  is 
a  delightful  plant  for  colonizing,  growing 
and  increasing  without  care  in  a  moist 
situation.  The  German  iris  increases  its 
root  stocks  rapidly,  and  in  a  mixed  bed 
the  more  hardy  and  vigorous  kinds  are 
liable  to  take  possession,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  more  delicate  ones,  so  that 
choice  sorts  are  apt  to  disappear  unless 
given  a  separate  location. 

This  is  a  favorable  time  for  starting 
or  transplanting  woody  vines,  like  the 
honeysuckle.      The    ease    with  which 


beauty  and  shade  may  De  increased  by 
starting  screens  and  covers  for  fences 
and  pergolas  is  not  always  recognized. 
Wherever  such  vines  are  growing  vig- 
orously (without  too  much  interference) 
an  abundance  of  rooted  .  sections  will 
usually  be  found  at  the  base,  each  one  of 
which,  moderately  cut  back,  will  make  a 
vigorous  young  plant  in  a  new  situation. 
Enlarging  our  own  stock  and  sharing 
with  friends  and  neighbors  is  one  of  the 
constant  pri\  ileges  of  having  a  garden. 

To  mention  the  spring  flowering  bulbs 
is  to  mention  one  of  the  greatest  and 
brightest  opportunities  for  fall  work  in 
providing  next  year's  flowers.  But  even 
to  begin  upon  this  subject  would 
lengthen  this  article  too  much.  And, 
then,  October  is  the  month  for  planting 
tulips  and  hyacinths  in  the  open  ground, 
though  'tis  true  that  daffodils  are  thought 
to  do  better  planted  in  September.  They 
wake  early  to  bring  in  the  sweetness  and 
charm  of  April. 
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The  New  Peach 

THE  GILLINGHAM 


The  kind  that  is  not  attacked 
with  Curl  Leaf 

This  new  and  valuable  peach  originated  in  Salem,  Oregon.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow-meated,  of 
the  Crawford  family  or  type,  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  this  favorite  variety  in  flavor.  It  is  a 
prolific  fruiter  and  comes  into  bearing  young,  the  original  tree  bearing  its  first  fruit  at  three  years 
from  seed.  This  peach  is  one  that  deserves  a  place  in  every  peach  orchard,  and  on  account  of  its 
high  quality,  early  and  prolific  bearing  tendencies,  it  is  certain  to  be  a  profita1)le  variety  to  the  planter. 

We  have  these  trees  only  in  a  limited  quantity,  consequently  if  you  desire  to  get  some  of  these 
you  should  order  early.  Prices  are  reasonable,  trees  first-class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Write 
for  descripti\'e  circular  and  have  vour  trees  reserved.    Address  all  communications  to  the 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
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A  Wonderful  New  Cherry 

THE  ROE 


A  full  size  illustration 

of  this 

magnificent  cherry,  in 

natural 

colors,  is  being  prepared. 

and  will 

be  printed  in  a  future 

issue  of 

^'Better  Fruit." 

A  very  late  and  delicious  sweet  cherry.     Ripens  six 
weeks  later  than  the  Royal  Ann 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  if  a  cherry  could  be  originated  equal  to  the  Royal  Ann  in  size  and 
cjuality,  but  ripening  several  weeks  later,  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  cherry  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Everyone  has  recognized  the  desirability  of  extending  the  cherry  period.  The  Roe  Cherry 
meets  the  demands  of  this  condition. 

The  Roe  Cherry  bears  many  similarities  of  the  Royal  Ann  and  Centennial  varieties,  but  is  decidedly 
firmer  in  flesh  than  either  of  these.  It  has  a  decidedly  fine  flavor,  is  rich  in  sugar  and  very  desirable 
to  eat  out  of  hand  or  for  canning  and  preserving.  We  know  of  no  other  cherry  like  it  on  the  market 
toda}'.  The  Roe  will  outclass  any  cherry  for  shipping  purposes  there  is  now  grown.  You  should 
include  the  Roe  with  your  other  planting — it  will  be  the  most  valuable  variety  you  can  grow.  For 
full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  write  us. 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
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TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Portland,  Oregon,  June  5  to  10, 1911 

WILL  BE  A  MOST  BRILLIANT 

Floral  Fiesta  and  Civic  Jubilee 

Portland,  ''The  Rose  City,"  will  be  a  scene  of  splen- 
dor and  the  center  of  world-wide  interest  for  one  week 

REDUCED  FARES  TO  PORTLAND 

FROM  ALL  POINTS  ON  THE 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

To  keep  perfectly  posted  on  all  important  matters  relating  to  this  great  event, 
call  on  local  agents  for  circulars  and  printed  matter,  or  write  to 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland, Oregon 
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In  the  March  "Better  Fruit"  we  sub- 
mitted you  some  of  the  "Expert  Testi- 
mony" received;  we  now  give  you 
some  practical  illustrations  of  the  fur- 
ther advantages  of 


"BLACK  LEAF  40" 


I.  T  h  e  "  o  1  d 
way:"  Hauling 
Tobacco  Stems 
to  the  ranch,  to 
make  "Home- 
made" Extract. 

Total  weight 
about  6,800 
pounds. 


NICOTINE  YIELD,  about  42  pounds.  Sufficient  to  make  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine, 
the  "home-made"  process,  no  uniformity  could  be  counted  upon 


Under 


2.  "Progress":  Hauling  twenty-eight  five-gallon  cans 
of  "Black  Leaf"  Tobacco  Extract  to  the  ranch. 


3.  "The  Latest":  Taking  one  case  (ten  tins)  of  "Black 
Leaf  40"  to  the  ranch. 


Total  weight  about  1,750  pounds.   NICOTINE  YIELD 

about  42  pounds. 

Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nico- 
tine."   Uniform  strength  guaranteed. 


Total  weight  about  160  pounds.    NICOTINE  YIELD 

about  42  pounds. 

Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nico- 
tine."   Uniform  strength  guaranteed. 


Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 
Like  our  "Black  Leaf"  Extract,  "Black  Leaf  40"  may  be  applied  when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without 
damage  to  either.    Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles. 

f  10^-lb.  can,  $12.50,  makes  1000  gallons,  containing  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 
PRICE:  -I   2^rlh.  can,     3.25,  makes    240  gallons,  containing  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 
[    %-lh.  can,       .85,  makes     47  gallons,  containing  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 
These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout  the  United  States.    If  you  cannot  thus  obtain 
"Black  Leaf  40,"  send  us  postoffice  money  order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company  (Incorporated),  Louisville,  Kentucky 


$250.00 

REWARD,  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that  Ortho  Lime- 
Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equaled  or  matched  by  the  average  output 
of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the 
following  points  to-wit : 

First:  The  container; 

Second :  The  average  strength; 

Third :  The  uniformity. 

Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  55-gallon  galvanized  steel  drums;  tests 
always  approximately  36  degrees  Beaume,  about  15  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than 
any  other  average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first  cost  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The  "Ortho  Way"  is  the  best.  Special 

prices  for  the  month  of  March. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 


WAREHOUSES  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SEATTLE 


WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  HOME. 
Fruit  growers  are  high-class,  intelli- 
gent, educated  people,  consequently  their 
desires  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
of  city  people,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  environ- 
ments as  attractive  as  possible.  Good 
schools  are  already  established,  good 
roads  are  being  built,  the  orchard  is  set 
and  now  a  movement  for  beautifying  the 
home  grounds  is  rapidly  spreading. 

"Better  Fruit"  was  the  first  horticul- 
tural paper  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
movement  in  a  big,  broad-minded  way 
by  publishing,  in  May,  1910,  the  first 
entire  floral  edition  ever  published  by 
any  fruit  growers'  paper.  This  edition 
was  so  popular  that  the  demand,  in  a 
very  short  time,  exhausted  the  large 
number  of  extra  copies  which  had  been 
printed.  So,  again,  we  produce  in  this 
number  a  floral  edition,  furnishing  the 
fruit  grower  with  good  articles  on  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  with 
splendid  articles  about  the  best  varieties 
to  be  planted.  The  edition  speaks  for 
itself,  and  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
comment  further  editorially  upon  it  than 
to  say  that  "Better  Fruit"  hopes  the  day 
will  come  when  every  fruit  grower  will 
surround  his  house  with  flowers,  shrub- 
bery and  a  lawn,  and  have  his  home  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  any  of  our  city 
friends. 

Just  a  wora  more.  A  few  dollars  and 
a  lew  nours'  work  will  accomplish  won- 
ders, and  remember — it  is  the  home  beau- 
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tiful,  the  home  attractive  that  will  keep 
the  young  people  at  home  on  the  farm 
and  make  your  life  pleasanter  and  much 
happier. 

<$>  ^ 

PRUNE  PRICES.— The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  comments  editorially  upon 
the  prices  for  prunes  during  1910,  stating 
that  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Iowa 
said  that  the  inmates  of  the  state  institu- 
tions must  be  deprived  of  the  joy  of  con- 
suming the  California  prune  during  the 
next  six  months  for  the  reason  that  the 
price  is  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound.  Consumers  in  California  are  pay- 
ing this  figure.  Growers  who  retained 
their  last  year's  crop  are  getting  eight 
to  nine  cents;  the  processing  and  pack- 
ing must  be  added  to  this  figure,  and  the 
profit  for  the  retailer,  also  the  freight, 
before  the  price  is  made'to  the  consumer, 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  price  of 
twelve  and  one-half  Cents  is  very  reason- 
able in  Iowa.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  last 
year  was  sold  by  the  grower  at  from 
four  and  one-half  to  five  cents.  Appar- 
ently the  prune  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  condition  of  the  market 
indicates  that  the  prune  industry  looks 
prosperous  for  the  coming  years,  and 
that  with  1910  cleaned  up,  1911  prices 
ought  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
grower. 


Ottawa,  April  3,  1911. 
Editor  "Better  Fruit": 

I  must  write  you  my  appreciation 
of  "Better  Fruit."  It  is  without  a 
peer  as  to  contents  and  makeup.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  have  any  back 
numbers  available,  as  I  consider 
they  are  an  acquisition  to  any  fruit 
grower's  library.  I  did  not  receive 
the  January  number,  but  February 
arrived,  and  was  the  means  of  get- 
ting you  two  new  subscribers.  Pro- 
fessor W.  Saxby  Blair  of  McDonald 
Agricultural  College  made  the  state- 
ment in  open  class  that  "Better 
Fruit"  was  the  best  magazine  pub- 
lished.       Faithfully  yours, 

P.  AITCHISON. 


SELLING  THE  FRUIT  CROP.— 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  Northwest  has  the 
interest  been  so  keen  or  so  general  about 
plans  for  disposing  of  the  fruit  crop  as 
during  the  last  few  months.  In  previous 
3'ears  the  crop  has  been  much  smaller, 
and  not  only  readily,  but  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  In  1910  the 
crop  was  larger  than  in  previous  years, 
and  the  increase  demanded  a  wider  dis- 
tribution. This,  however,  was  not  fully 
realized  until  so  late  in  the  season  that 
the  growers  were  unable  to  organize 
properly  and  put  into  effect  a  selling 
force  or  system  sufficient  to  adequately 
distribute  the  crop. 

A  large  crop  coming  during  1910, 
when,  as  everyone  knows,  financial  con- 
ditions were  by  no  means  at  their  best, 
made  matters  all  the  more  difficult.  The 
fact  that  the  financial  depression  was 
anticipated  caused  this  depression  to  be 
all    the   worse.     The   political  situation 


May 

and  the  trust  agitations  were  causes  that 
tended  to  keep  capital  out  of  new  invest- 
ments and  exploitation  work.  While  the 
financial  conditions  during  the  past  year 
have  never  been  viewed  as  being  critical, 
everyone  realized  that  money  was  very 
tight.  It  is  generally  understood,  and 
believed,  that  financial  conditions  will 
improve  very  materially  in  the  year  1911, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  prosperous  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  uneasiness,  yet 
a  feeling  of  conservatism  must  naturally 
be  expected  to  prevail. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  financial 
conditions  are  largely  accountable  for 
last  year's  prices  being  somewhat  lower 
than  in  previous  years.  However,  the 
prices,  in  a  measure,  are  also  due  to  lack 
of  proper  distribution;  better  prices 
would  have  been  realized  if  large  markets 
had  not  been  supplied  so  heavily.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  a  number  of  large 
cities,  which  should  have  paid  good,  fair 
prices,  either  received  no  shipments  from 
the  Northwest  or  only  a  moderate  sup- 
ply, not  equal  to  the  actual  demand.  It 
is  this  that  is  causing  fruit  growers  to 
think  with  a  view  to  solving  the  problem 
of  selling. 

Early  in  the  year — in  January — a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Portland,  with  repre- 
sentative delegates  from  different  dis- 
tricts, to  discuss  the  plan  of  forming  a 
central  selling  agency  for  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  Later  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Walla  Walla,  and  a  plan  has  been 
evolved,  which  is  being  submitted  to  the 
different  districts  for  consideration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  done. 
Much  progress,  however,  has  been  made 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness has  resulted,  and  in  all  sections 
activity  prevails.  Work  has  been  done 
along  the  right  lines  for  the  betterment 
of  the  selling,  and  the  fruit  business  in 
general. 

Southern  Oregon  has  formed  a  district 
organization  composed  of  associations  in 
each  one  of  the  shipping  centers.  This 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Yakima  Valley  already  has  one  asso- 
ciation, and  a  district  organization  is 
being  formed  in  other  sections  where  the 
Yakima  Horticultural  Union  has  no 
membership.  Wenatchee  is  active  for 
district  association  to  include  Wenat- 
chee, Chelan,  Malaga,  Peshastin,  Leav- 
enworth and  other  tributary  and  similar 
fruit  growing  sections  in  that  district. 

In  April  a  meeting  was  held  at  Albany, 
Oregon,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  Ore- 
gon selling  agency  to  include  the  Wil- 
lamette A^alley,  for  the  sections  from 
Portland  to  Roseburg.  Hood  River  has 
the  oldest  association,  which  has  always 
been  successful,  and  associations  are 
already  formed  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory— Hosier,  White  Salmon  and  Under- 
wood. It  is  evident  that  the  association 
idea  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  dis- 
trict association  plan  is  also  meeting  with 
success  in  different  districts,  and  the 
indications  are  that  in  coming  years  there 
will  be  very  few  growers  shipping  inde- 
pendently; it  is  apparent  that  business 
will  either  be  done  through  associations, 
district  associations  or  a  central  selling 

Continued  on  page  55. 
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Land  Bargains 

In  the  Famous 
White  Salmon  Country 

A  pratial  list  of  bargains  for  sale  by 

R.  FIELD  &  CO. 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASH. 


An  ideal  fruit  belt,  mild  climate 
and  wonderful  scenery  ;  pure  water 
and  fuel  in  abundance ;  a  produc- 
tive and  inexhaustible  soil,  assur- 
ing large  and  unfailing  crops ;  a 
ready  market,  with  the  best  trans- 
portation facilities. 

You  will  have  to  act  quickly  if 
you  want  any  of  these,  because 
land  in  this  famous  country  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  value.  We 
have  sold  many  tracts  of  land  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  those  who 
bought  from  us  are  well  pleased. 
A¥e  can  refer  you  to  them.  We 
also  have  bargains  in  city  prop- 
erty and  are  daily  listing  other 
outside  tracts,  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  show  you.  We  guarantee 
every  tract  as  good  as  represented. 


Following  are  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  lands  we  have  on  our 
list : 

300 —  80  acres  9  miles  out;  good  apple 
land;  60  acres  mostly  level,  20  acres 
rolling,  3  acres  cleared;  125  fruit  trees 
set  out;  fine  creek  running  through 
the  place.    Price  $6,000;  half  cash. 

301 —  30  acres  1  mile  from  town;  20 
acres  cleared,  15  acres  in  3-year-old 
fruit  trees,  lYi'  acres  in  strawberries; 
running  water  on  this  place;  on  the 
main  road;  will  make  one  of  the  finest 
homes;  close  to  town;  will  increase  in 
value  every  year.  Price  $18,000;  half 
cash,  rest  to  suit. 

302 —  160  acres  10  miles  out;  rich 
soil;  4  acres  in  trees  just  beginning  to 
bear;  about  100  acres  tillable  land,  rest 
rolling,  with  fine  fir  timber  on  it.  A 
cheap  place  at  $5,000;  terms  given. 

303 —  2J4.  acres,  all  in  fruit  trees, 
mostly  bearing;  joining  town.  Price 
$2,500,  on  easy  terms. 

304 —  160  acres  at  Gilmer;  rich  red 
shot  soil,  small  house,  small  clearing; 
mostly  covered  with  fine  saw  timber, 
which  will  help  pay  for  clearing;  good 
place  to  divide  into  small  tracts.  This 
can  be  had  for  $5,000  and  can  get  160 
joining  for  same  price.  If  wanted,  this 
is  a  fine  proposition. 

305 —  80  acres  9  miles  out;  about  50 
acres  can  be  set  to  fruit  trees,  rest  is 
hillside  pasture.  Land  can  be  bought 
at  $50  per  acre;  $2,700  cash,  rest  time. 

306 —  160  acres  in  Snowden  country; 
is  all  good  land,  covered  with  pine  and 
fir  timber;  small  house.  Price  $40  per 
acre. 


307 —  A  nice  160  acres  at  Trout  Lake, 
unimproved;  some  fine  timber  on  it, 
also  a  running  creek.  Price  $20  per 
acre;  easy  terms. 

308 —  Nice  level  town  lots  with  bear- 
ing fruit  trees  on  them;  300  to  400  big 
lots;  nice  corner  lot  in  Overlander 
Addition  for  $250,  on  easy  payment 
plan;  also  some  fine  houses  for  sale  at 
bargains. 

309 —  10  acres  1  mile  out,  unim- 
proved; is  nice  level  land;  has  some 
rock  on  it,  but  they  can  be  taken  off; 
would  make  a  nice  place  for  chickens 
and  fruit  combined.    Price  $1,500. 

410 — 5  acres  just  outside  of  city 
limits,  half  mile  from  business  center 
of  city;  3  acres  in  cultivation  and 
mostly  set  out  to  commercial  orchard 
3  and  4  years  old,  beginning  to  bear; 
all  good  land,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Hood  River  Val- 
ley; fine  home  and  money-maker.  Price 
for  a  short  time,  $2,500;  terms  given. 

311 —  80  acres  irrigated  land  in  Twin 
Falls  country.  Idaho,  all  cleared;  been 
in  crops  2  years;  to  trade  for  unim- 
proved land  in  White  Salmon  Valley. 

312 —  20  acres  8  miles  out;  rich  red 
shot  soil;  4  acres  in  Spitzenberg  and 
Delicious  apple  trees  2  years  old;  no 
rocks  and  no  waste  land;  a  fine  tract, 
sloping  gently  to  the  east;  about  10 
acres  slashed  and  burned;  some  tim- 
ber; in  the  great  development  section. 
Cheap  at  $3^500. 

313 —  60  acres  12  miles  from  White 
Salmon;  all  good  land;  about  10  acres 
in  cultivation:  a  few  fruit  trees  and 
small  house;  is  moistened  by  spring; 
rest  of  land  is  easily  cleared.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  $1,000  on  time  to  suit. 

314 —  5  acres  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, 2  miles  from  town;  fine  9-room 
house;  the  land  is  all  set  to  trees  2  and 
3  years  old,  and  strawberries  between 
the  trees,  which  on  an  acre  clears  up 
$150  to  $200  each  year.  This  is  a 
money-maker  from  the  start  and  will 
increase  every  year.  Price  $6,500;  half 
cash,  rest  3  years  time. 

315 —  40  acres  close  to  Snowden,  un- 
improved; the  land  is  half  good  till- 
able and  half  rough,  with  fine  saw 
timber  on  it.  Can  be  had  for  $1,000; 
terms,  $600  cash. 

316 —  9  acres  2  miles  from  town;  8 
acres  in  cultivation  and  6  acres  set  to 
trees  partly  in  bearing,  also  loganber- 
ries and  raspberries,  4  acres  in  straw- 
berries; this  is  very  early  and  first 
berries  ripe  in  locality;  small  house 
and  barn.    Price  $9,000;  half  cash. 

317 —  30  acres  8  miles  from  station, 
unimproved;  20  acres  timber,  rest  in 
brush  land  and  easy  clearing;  two  fine 
springs  of  water  on  this  place.  Price 
$100  per  acre;  terms  given;  half  cash. 

318 —  6^.  acres,  unimproved,  1^ 
miles  from  town;  well  located,  fine 
fruit  land;  wood  on  this  place  will 
help  clear  same;  right  on  main  road. 
Price  $250  per  acre;  half  cash,  rest  to 
suit. 

319 —  40  acres  near  Robertville;  all 
good  land,  unimproved;  a  fine  piece  of 
land  to  put  in  apples;  land  around  this 
place  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
Price  $35  per  acre;  terms. 

320 —  20  acres  1  mile  from  town; 
about  15  acres  good  land,  rest  rough; 
red  shot  soil;  has  a  west  slope;  would 
be  a  nice  chicken  ranch.  This  is  a 
great  snap  at  $125  per  acre;  terms,  half 
cash. 


321 —  10  acres  half  mile  from  town  of 
White  Salmon;  all  good  land;  7  acres 
in  high  state  of  cultivation,  mostly  out 
to  good  commercial  orchard,  filled  in 
with  peaches,  pears  and  cherries;  half 
of  orchard  in  bearing  this  year,  rest 
are  2  and  3  years  old;  1  acre  strawber- 
ries in  full  bearing;  good  new  8-room 
house,  small  barn  and  outbuildings; 
tools  and  implements  go  with  the 
place.    Price  $5,200;  terms. 

322 —  26  acres,  all  good  land;  10  acres 
slashed  and  burned,  light  clearing;  the 
rest  is  brush  land  easy  to  clear.  This 
is  a  tract  of  land  we  can  recommend 
to  be  first  class.  Price  $100  per  acre; 
terms. 

323 —  40  acres  3  miles  north  of  White 
Salmon,  unimproved,  with  fine  timber, 
willow  and  hazel  brush  growing  on  it; 
some  is  rolling,  some  level.  This  can 
be  had  by  paying  only  $1,000  down, 
and  rest  good  terms. 

324 —  20  acres  9  miles  out,  in  the 
apple  belt;  fine  red  shot  soil;  some 
good  fir  timber.  A  bargain  at  $3,000; 
terms. 

325 —  40  acres  in  the  apple  belt,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation;  all  set  to 
trees;  one  of  the  best  40-acre  tracts 
anywhere  in  the  country;  very  rich 
soil;  keeps  plenty  of  moisture  during 
summer;  about  15  acres  in  3-year-old 
orchard  and  25  acres  in  1-year-olds. 
Price  $24,000;  good  terms  given. 

326 —  80  acres  4  miles  out,  in  choice 
apple  belt;  all  unimproved,  but  easily 
cleared;  mostly  all  level.  Price  $100 
per  acre;  terms. 

327 —  40  acres  3^.  miles  out;  35  acres 
level,  5  acres  rolling;  good  rich  soil, 
well  watered  by  springs;  about  15 
acres  out  to  young  orchard;  a  good 
house  of  5  rooms,  barn  30x40,  and  out- 
buildings. Price  $7,000;  two-thirds 
cash. 

328 —  160  acres  7  miles  out,  in  good 
location;  110  acres  tillable  land,  rest 
pasture  land;  red  shot  soil;  y^ry  fine 
apple  land;  has  about  5  acres  in  3-year- 
old  fruit  trees;  fine  spring  of  water; 
small  house.  A  good  buy  at  $13,000; 
terms. 

329 —  130  acres  3  miles  out;  small 
house  and  barn;  3  acres  cleared  and 
set  to  young  trees,  10  acres  more 
slashed  and  burned;  the  land  is  roll- 
ing, but  well  located.  Price  $50  per 
acre;  terms. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
any  further  information  you  may 
desire.  Being-  well  acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  valley,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  give  our  customers  the 
best  service  possible,  and  gladly 
make  arrangements  to  show  in- 
tending settlers  the  country,  if 
they  let  us  know  when  they  are 
coming.  We  respectfully  solicit 
your  patronage. 

R.  FIELD  &  CO. 

MAIN  STREET        WHITE  SALMON 

Reference:  White  Salmon  Valley  Bank 
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HOOD  RIVER 

Makes  New  High  Records 


1 


In  competition  with  twenty-two  cars  from  Northwest 
Apple  Districts.  Won  Sweepstakes  and 
$1000  cash  prize. 


2 In  competition  with  four  cars  Spitzenbergs.  Won 
Best  carload  of  Spitzenbergs  and 
$250  cash  prize. 

3 In  competition  with  four  cars  from  Northwest  Apple 
Districts.  Won  Best  carload  Newtowns 
and  $250  cash  prize. 

4 Won  Association  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Chicago,  $500  Silver  Cup  for 
Best  Packed  Car. 

5 At  Portland,  in  competition  with  State  of  Oregon, 
Hood  River  won  nearly  every  entry 
in  one,  two,  three  order. 

This  only  proves  our  claim  of  ten  years  standing — HOOD 
RIVER  is  the  quality  fruit  district — the  ideal  location  ior  you 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  THE 

Secretary,  Hood  RivCf  Commercial  Club,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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Continued  from  page  52, 
agency  on  a  large  scale,  and  what  is 
not  moved  through  these  channels  will 
be  moved  through  incorporated  selling 
agencies  or  incorporated  fruit  buying 
concerns.  Which  of  all  these  plans  will 
prove  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  prophesy.  Theo- 
retical plans  will  have  to  be  tried  in  a 
practical  way  before  they  can  be  accepted 
as  being  successful. 

There  are  so  many  energetic,  able  fruit 
growers  working  earnestly  to  solve  the 
problem  that  it  is  safe  to  venture  that 
marketing  conditions  will  be  materially 
improved  in  every  way  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

While  a  great  many  have  looked  to 
see  "Better  Fruit"  advise  the  fruit  grow- 
ers what  to  do,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  editor  is  just  a  human  being — 
not  a  prophet — and  recognizing  that 
there  are  just  as  smart,  and  many 
smarter,  men  than  he  engaged  in  trying 


WHOLE  ROOT  TREES 

Are  the  only  kind  to  set.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  arrangements  for  your  next  fall's 
requirements.  We  have  a  large,  full  line, 
and  ask  that  you  correspond  with  us. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

CARLTON,  OREGON 


GET  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

430  Acres  Devoted  to  Nursery  Purposes 

THE  WOODBURN 

NURSERIES 

Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 

Grower  of  Choice 

NURSERY  STOCK 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER 

Woodburn,  Oregon 


CAMPBELL  SUB-SURFACE 
PACKERS 


We  are  the  sole 
manufacturers 
iif  this  famous 
Sub-Surface  Packer, 
the  only  one 
made. 


This  is 
the  0110 
that  you 
have  heard 
everyone  talk- 
ing about. 


Send  for  our  Special  Pamphlet  on  Sub- 
Surface  Packing,  the  best  known  system 
for  "dry  farming,"  a  method  of  absolutely 
insuring  bumper  crops  with  a  minimum 
niinfall — tlic  salvation  of  semi-arid  regions. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes,  with  10,  16  and 
24  wheels,  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  the 
irame  is  made  to  carry  all  the  extra  weight 
required.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  V 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL. 


to  solve  this  problem,  he  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  it  would  be  presuming  on  his 
part  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are  just 
as  well  informed  as  he  is. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  take  nothing 
short  of  a  prophet  to  see  the  way  clear 
to  point  out  a  course  that  would  not  have 
more  or  less  stumbling  blocks,  and  it 
seems  that  the  solution  must  come  as  a 
matter  of  evolution  from  all  of  the  differ- 
ent districts  rather  than  through  some 
individual  pointing  out  the  way. 

<«>  ^  <S> 

THE  YELLOW  NEWTOWN  PIP- 
PIN.— For  eight  years  we  have  been 
told  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  not  buyers  of  Newtown  Pippins. 
We  were  told  that  the  English  market 
was  practically  the  only  market,  and  up 
to  the  present  year  England  has  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  the  Newtowns 
from  the  United  States  at  satisfactory 
prices.  However,  this  year  the  English 
market  has  been  somewhat  slow,  and 
prices  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  growers  of  New- 
towns  have  been  investigating  the  United 
States  as  a  market  for  Newtowns.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  great  many 
fruit  dealers  did  not  know  a  Newtown 
when  they  saw  one,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  fruit  dealer 
said  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the 
Newtown  in  his  section,  the  contrary  has 
been  well  proved  this  year.  Many  cars 
have  been  marketed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  choice  Newtowns 


Pleased  As 
Usual 

We  are  receiving  many  gratifying 
reports  from  our  spring  deliveries, 
which  goes  to  show  that  our  trees 
are  proving  what  we  claimed  for 
them. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  if  we 
did  not  set  out  to  give  satisfaction, 
wo  could  not  long  continue  in  busi- 
ness. You  must  be  pleased  with  our 
treatment  or  we  both  lose  money. 

A  good  many  who  waited  until 
late  before  ordering  were  disap- 
pointed, however,  for  owing  to  the 
great  demand  we  were  out  of  many 
varieties.  It's  the  same  old  story 
every  year.  Always  a  lot  who  wait 
until  just  before  shipping  time  to 
order,  and  then  have  to  take  what  is 
left,  whereas  had  they  ordered  early 
they  could  have  gotten  what  they 
wanted. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  catalog, 
which  will  be  off  the  press  about 
May  loth.  It's  a  beauty  and  we 
want  you  to  have  it.  It  will  be  sent 
you  for  the  asking. 

Yakima  Valley 
Nursery  Company 

Toppenish,  Washington 

More  salesmen  wanted. 


BAND  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT 


A  harmless,  sticky  substance.  Applied 
directly  to  tree  trunks.  Remains  eflfective 
(rain  or  shine,  warm  or  cool)  three 
months  and  longer,  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather.  One  pound  makes  8  to  9  lineal 
feet  of  band.  No  apparatus  required — 
easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  No 
mixing — always  ready  for  use.  Especially 
recommended  against  canker  worms,  bag 
worms,  climbing  cut  worms,  gypsy,  brown- 
tail  or  tussock  moth  caterpillars,  although 
equally  effective  against  any  climbing  pest. 
Don't  wait  until  you  see  the  insects — 
band  your  trees  early.  Price:  1-lb.  cans, 
30c;  3-lb.  cans,  85c;  10-lb.  cans,  $2.65; 
20-lb.  cans, 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


The  0. 8z:  W.  Thum  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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THE  SIMPLEST,  EASIEST  AND 
MOST  PERFECT 

Picking  Bucket 

ON  THE  MARKET 

Every  piece  of  fruit  that  is  picked  without  bruising  is 
money  in  your  pocket.      yl  day  s  picking  will  pay  for  it. 

PRICE,  $1.50 


AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

WRITE 

Palmer  Bucket  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


P.  S. — Tomatoes,  cherries,  grapes  and  all  tender  fruit  can  be 
emptied  from  this  bucket  without  a  bruise. 


by  carloads  have  been  readily  sold  at 
$1.50  per  box  net,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  sta- 
tion, which  was  a  better  price  than  was 
obtained  on  the  English  market  during  a 
pood  part  of  the  season  to  date. 

^  ^  ❖ 

SEASONS  OF  HIGH-CLASS 
APPLES.— While  there  are  many 
varieties  of  quality  apples — hundreds  of 
them — there  are  few  that  are  universally 
known  in  a  large  commercial  way.  Each 
variety  of  apple  should  be  marketed  in 
its  season,  and  it  should  be  the  endeavor 
of  growers  and  dealers  to  clean  out  one 
variety  in  its  season  to  make  room  for 
the  next  kind. 

The  Gravenstein  is  the  first  fall  apple 
of  high-class  quality — a  splendid  apple. 
This  is  followed  by  the  Jonathan,  and 
during  its  season  there  is  nothing  better. 
The  next  varieties  of  apple  that  are  ready 
for  consumption  are  the  Spitzenberg  and 
Ortley,  which  generally  are  placed  on 
the  market  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, during  December  and  extending  into 
January;  then  follows  the  Rome  Beauty, 
and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  apple  con- 
suming season — that  is,  during  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March  and 
April — there  are  two  varieties  that  for 
quality  and  keep  are  unequaled,  the 
Winesaps  and  Newtowns. 

In  a  few  years  the  belief  will  more 
than  be  justified  that  good  prices  will 
prevail  for  these  varieties  under  normal 
financial  conditions,  especially  if  grow- 
ers so  systematize  the  selling  end  of  their 
business  as  to  create  a  thorough  and 
proper  plan  for  selling  and  distributing 


the  dif¥erent  varieties  during  the  proper 
time  of  the  year  for  each. 

^   ^  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  to  cover  subscription 
another  year.  Your  paper  is  a  dandy,  and  I  would 
not  miss  a  single  number.  Yours  truly,  Oscar 
Reinhardt,   Brewster,  Washington. 


ODD  A  VA  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 

or  KAY  irWILLPAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


ATE  OF 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  anoAGENTS  Vk 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  AND  MATERIAL 


3^ 

rS  WANTED 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAI.  CO. 

11  BAYVIEW  AVE.,UE:RSEY  city.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 
Distributors  for  Oregon 


PORTLAND  WHOLESALE 
NURSERY  COMPANY 


THINGS  WE  ARE 
AGENTS  FOR 

KNOX  HATS 
ALFRED  BENJAMIN  &  CO.'S 
CLOTHING 
DR.   JAEGER  UNDERWEAR 

DR.  DEIMEL  LINEN  MESH 
UNDERWEAR 
DENT'S  and  FOWNES'  GLOVES 

BufTum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert-Sargeant  Building 
Corner  East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


RICHLAND  NORSERY 

Richland,  Washington 

FRUIT  TREES 

Complete  stock  of  leading  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears,  etc. 

WRITE   US   FOR   PRICE  LIST 


NURSERY  CATALOG 

Nevi',  handsome,  instructive,  up-to-date,  describing 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Free  on  request.     Write  now,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Car  Lots  Our  Specialty 

JohnB.Cancelmo 

127  DOCK  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

FANCY  BOX  APPLES 


NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 

■  _        J.  .  Ji  Conkey's  new,  big,  KO-pnge  illus- 

■  IJCT  B  BIIT  trated  Euirte  for  heninners,  and 

■^^•■■i  reference  for  experienced  poul- 
trvmen.  Up-to-date  housing  methods,  feeding,  hatch- 
ing savins  the  chiclis;  how  to  prevent  and  treat 
disease.  Chiclsens,  turlseys.  ducks,  geese.  There's  a 
copv  for  vou  for  the  asking.  Send  name,  iilso  name  of 
nearest  poultry  supply  dealer,  and  4c  (stamps)  for  postage. 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  COMPANY 
56  Commercial  BIdg.     (45)     Cleveland,  Obio 


STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture  to  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


ATTE  regret  to  receive  complaints 
▼  ▼  from  spray  manufacturers  in  ref- 
erence to  analyses  that  have  been  pub- 
lished at  various  times  by  competitive 
firms.  Competitive  tests  are  not  always 
definite  because  conditions  are  not 
always  similar.  Comparative  analyses 
are  not  always  absolutely  significant 
because  the  specimens  submitted  for 
one  cause  or  another  may  not  be  a  fair 
average  specimen.  We  publish  else- 
where in  this  edition  a  complaint  from 
Sherwin-Williams,  stating  that  an  anal- 
ysis was  made  with  spray  which  had 
simply  been  put  out  in  small  quantities 
for  experimental  work,  and  this  speci- 
men was  not  put  out  for  general  use. 
<«>  <S>  ^ 

GREEN  APHIS.— For  several  years 
in  the  past  green  aphis  has  been  a 
very  serious  pest.  While  not  an  easy 
bug  to  control  nevertheless  it  can  be 
controlled  by  effective  work  if  the  right 
kind  of  spray  is  used.  The  average  rea- 
son for  green  aphis  getting  a  start  is 
because  the  grower  does  not  begin  to 
spray  until  they  have  infested  the  entire 
orchard.  The  orchard  should  be  watched 
very  carefully  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  whenever  the  aphis 
begins    to    appear    continued  spraying 


should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  aphis  are 
in  evidence.  The  best  way,  when  they 
first  appear  on  young  trees,  is  to  dip  the 
twigs  in  a  bucket  of  spray  if  the  twigs 
will  easily  bend.  In  a  young  orchard 
the  spraying  can  be  done  effectively  with 
a  hand  sprayer,  but  in  an  old  orchard 
it  is  necessary  to  get  out  the  spray  outfit 
If  the  spraying  is  not  promptly  done  the 
aphis  will  curl  up  the  leaves  and  it  is 
impossible  to  do  effective  work.  While 
several  remedies  have  been  used,  there  is 
nothing  more  effective  than  Kentucky 
Tobacco  Dip,  made  by  the  Kentucky 
Tobacco  Product  Co.  Another  cause  for 
lack  of  control  of  this  pest  is  that  insuffi- 
cient supplies  are  usually  carried  in  stock 
by  dealers — the  grower  trusts  to  getting 
the  Tobacco  Dip  when  he  needs  it. 
Every  grower  should  provide  himself 
early  in  the  season  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  spray  thoroughly  and  carry  such 
an  amount  on  hand. 

<S>  <S>  <$> 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  edition  appears 
the  article  "The  Package  Sells  the 
Goods."  Every  fruit  grower  is  urged  to 
read  this  article  thoroughly,  and  v/e  do 
not  hesitate  to  urge  every  grower  to  try 
the  experiment  by  putting  some  of  his 
fruit  in  these  packages  during  the  com- 
ing season. 


Lime-Sulphur  Hydrometer 


Shows  proper  strength  for 
Spraying  Trees 


By  mail,  with  test  jar  and  instruc- 
tions, $1.00.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania 


Rogue  River  Valley 

Best  medium  climate  in  the  United  States. 

Do  you  want  a  small  bearing  orchard,  or  young  commercial  orchard  tract? 

Very  best  bottom  soil,  with  irrigation. 

Close  to  Applegate  River.    Good  boating  and  fishing. 

Across  road  from  store,  post  ofifice,  and  station  on  new  Grants  Pass  and 
Rogue  River  Railway.  Six  miles  from  Grants  Pass.    Excellent  county  road. 
This  cut  shows  part  of  bearing  orchard,  in  winter. 
Condition  excellent.    Price  and  terms  right. 

For  full  information  about  this  and  other  tracts,  write  or  call  on 
A.  N.  PARSONS,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Reference  by  permission:    First  National  Bank,  Grants  Pass  Banking  and  Trust  Co. 


RABBIT 
TREE 
GUARD 


These  guards  are 
made  of  No.  8  gal- 
vanized wire.  Stay 
wires  2  inches  apart 
and  i8  long.  Cost 
25c  each.  Larger  sizes  to  order. 
Guard  will  fit  any  tree  up  to  10 
inches  in  diameter.  To  hold  the 
guard  in  position,  press  the  stay 
wire  6  inches  into  the  ground. 


Anchor 
Clamp 

It  never  slips 
after  closing 


^J^^J^QJ^    FENCE  T^iP  complete,  on  the  ground,  of  coil 

spring  wire.  Draw  in  one  wire  at  a  time  and 
as  many  as  required;  after  which  bind  on  the  stays  of  No.  8  wire  with  the  Anchor 
Clamp.    We  loan  or  sell  the  tools. 

Anchor  Fence  Manufacturing  and  Construction  Works 

37  Union  Avenue,  corner  East  Pine  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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THE 

ECONOMY  CAR 


Perfectly  Simple  and 
Simply  Perfect 


4  Models,  i6  to  30  H.  P. 
8  Body  Styles 

Prices,  $600  to  $1,400 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 
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EVERYTHING 

FOR 

THE  CAR 


Firestone  and 
Hartford  Tires 

Tip-Top  Motor  Car  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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THE  HARDY  NARCISSI  FOR  OUTDOOR  PLANTING 


BY  ARTHUR  BOWMAN,  WITH  PORTLAND  SEED  COMPANY 


A PLANTING  PLAN  for  beautify- 
ing the  home  is  incomplete  with- 
out "daffodils."'  The  purity  and 
beauty  of  their  coloring  and  their  grace- 
ful elegance  of  form  stamp  them  as  true 


classics  among  flowers — real  master- 
pieces of  nature — aided  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  guiding  hand  and  loving 
care  of  a  master  mind;  for  to  their  pres- 
ent popularity  and  perfection  the  world 
owes  muc  to  Peter  Barr,  "the  father  of 
the  daffodil." 

As  long  ago  as  1629  Parkinson,  a  Lon- 
don apothecary,  published  his  book,  "A 
Garden  of  Beautiful  Flowers,"  in  which 
he  listed  ninety-six  varieties  of  daffodils, 
and  expressed  regret  that  no  two  author- 
ities   agreed   as   to   their  classification. 


Since  that  time  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  a  brief  story  of  their 
advancement,  together  with  notes  on 
popular  types  and  their  culture,  may 
create   an   interest   that   will   lead   to  a 


closer  acquaintance  and  greater  appre- 
ciation of  these  most  charming  of  all 
spring  flowers. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  until  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth no  important  advancement  was 
recorded.  About  this  time  a  group  of 
London  amateurs  collected  and  grew  all 
the  varieties  obtainable.  Dean  Herbert's 
book  on  "The  Amarylladae"  then  made 
its  appearance,  and  it  was  during  his 
study  of  the  daffodil  family,  analyzing 
what    had    before    been    considered  as 


species,  that  he  became  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  many  of  them  being 
hybrids.  To  demonstrate  this  he  crossed 
the  trumpet  with  the  poeticus  types,  and 
the  seedlings  showed  a  composite  of 
both  parents. 

The  announcement  of  these  results  in 
the  early  forties  created  a  profound 
sensation,  many  enthusiasts  taking  up 
the  work  of  development,  among  whom 
the  names  of  two  men  and  the  results 
of  their  labors  stand  forth  prominently, 
one  of  whom  was  Edward  Leeds,  a  stock 
broker  of  Manchester,  England,  the 
other,  William  Backhouse,  a  banker  of 
Darlington.  Both  developed  large  and 
distinctive  collections,  which  were  even- 
tually secured  by  Peter  Barr.  They 
were  the  only  collections  of  seedling 
daffodils  in  the  world,  which,  added  to 
Mr.  Barr's  own  list,  on  which  he  had 
been  working  for  some  ten  years,  gave 
him  the  complete  collection  of  all  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.  This  was  in  the 
seventies.  For  ten  more  years  the  work 
of  gathering  material,  straightening  out 
the  family,  grouping  and  naming  varie- 
ties proceeded  steadily,  and  when  his 
labors  were  completed  in  the  early 
eighties  the  collection  represented  some 
five  hundred  distinct  varieties,  including 
many  new  sorts,  and  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which,  in 
the   spring  of   1884,   sent   a  deputation 


PRODUCING  ORCHARD  AT  OPPORTUNITY,  WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  booklet 
on  Opportunity. 


Name 


Address 


Why  Experiment 

Witli  projects  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting?  "OPPORTUNITY," 
in  the  far-famed  Spokane  Valley,  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  as  every 
foot  of  our  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  producing  the  highest  grade  of 
fruits,  which  because  of  their  superior  quality  command  highest  market  prices. 

It  has  not  only  proven  itself  one  of  the  finest  orchard  projects  in  the  North- 
west, but  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  home-builder.  Its  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Spokane,  three  miles  distant,  splendid  market  facilities,  steam  and  electric  lines, 
churches,  schools,  electric  lights,  telephone  service,  water  imder  pressure  for 
domestic  use,  and  the  irrigation  water  carried  to  highest  point  on  each  tract, 
gives  the  purchaser  all  the  conveniences  of  the  city  and  the  comforts  of  the 
country. 

Our  Guarantee  to  Investors 

If  you  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  develop  and  plant  an  orchard 
yourself,  we  will  have  our  expert  horticulturist  plant  an  orchard  for  you  to  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit,  taking  entire  charge  of  it  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  and 
then  turn  it  over — an  orchard  which  is  an  income  bringer  from  the  start. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  investment, 
WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 
This  eliminates  all  financial  risk  on  your  part  and  makes  your  investment 
absolutely  secure. 

This  proposition  will  bear  rigid  investigation.  Our  guarantee  is  absolutely 
good,  as  we  are  financially  responsible,  and  can  carry  out  all  our  plans  for 
planting  this  land  to  orchards. 

References:  Old  National  Bank  and  Traders  National  Bank,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Modern  Irrigation 
and  Land  Company 

p.  A.  SUMMERLAND,  General  Sales  Agent 
326  First  Avenue  Spokane,  Washington 
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White  Salmon  Orchard  Lands — Special  This  Month 

709 — 20  acres  2^  miles  from  White  Salmon ;  12  acres  in  year-old  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown 
apples  ;  3  acres  in  strawberries  planted  between  the  apple  trees  ;  house,  barn  and  good  well ;  fine  view 
of  Mount  Hood  and  the  Columbia  River.  Price  this  month,  only  $6,500;  $2,500  cash,  balance  5  years 
at  8  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  discount  for  all  cash. 

712 — 80  acres  7  miles  north  of  White  Salmon,  y/2  miles  of  White  Salmon  River.  A  snap  at  only  $3,000; 
$1,000  cash,  balance  5  years,  8  per  cent. 

715 —  80  acres  93/2  miles  from  White  Salmon,  mile  of  White  Salmon  River,  miles  of  Husum.  Only 
$50  per  acre;  half  cash,  balance  5  years,  8  per  cent. 

716 —  80  acres  joining  the  above,  forming  a  square  160  acres,  at  same  price  and  terms. 

For  Bargains  in  Raw  or  Improved     T_T     \KT     T\  A  V    "D  Tj  A  T    TT  V  O 

Orchard  Lands,  Address         .    VY.  LJ £\  1.     rVXZrrll^  1  X     v^W.    White  Salmon,  Washington 

(Successors  to  White  Salmon  Realty  Co.) 


perpetuate  themselves,  increasing  in 
beauty  for  years. 

As  there  is  sometimes  a  little  con- 
fusion as  to  the  difference  between  nar- 
cissi and  daffodils  it  will  be  in  order  to 
explain  that  all  of  the  trumpet  types  of 
narcissi,  of  which  there  are  three  main 
groups,  are  known  as  "daffodils."  The 
first  group  is  the  large  trumpet  type. 
The  narcissus  poeticus  crossed  with  the 
large  trumpet  daffodils  has  given  us  the 
hybrids,  such  as  the  "chalice  cupped"' 
or  star  shaped  daffodils,  the  Incompara- 
bilis,  Barrii  and  Leedsii  types.  These 
are  of  the  second  group,  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  the  cup,  which  is  from 
a  third  to  three-fourths  the  length  of 
the  perianth  or  petals.  The  third  group 
has  the  cup  less  than  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  perianth — the  best  known 
examples  being  the  poeticus  types. 

The  large  trumpet  daffodils  are  the 
most  popular,  as  they  are  the  best 
known,  and  some  of  the  finest  garden 
varieties  are  of  this  class.  They  also 
force  easily,  making  ideal  pot  plants. 

Of  the  earliest  large  yellow  single 
trumpet  daffodils  that  can  be  grown  in 
beds  or  naturalized,  Golden  Spur,  Henry 
Irving  and  the  Tenby  daffodil,  Obval- 
laris,  are  all  splendid,  graceful  flowers, 
free  blooming  and  distinctive.  Follow- 


FIGARO 
SIR  WATKl.V 
CYNOSURE 

Incomparabilis  Types 

to  arrange  for  an  exhibition.  From  that 
moment  the  future  of  the  daffodil  was 
assured,  and  this  popular  favorite  has 
since  held  its  own  as  the  most  fashion- 
able spring  flower,  its  production  and 
sale  developing  into  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  British  Isles  and  Hol- 
land. The  entire  world  pays  homage  to 
the  daffodil,  and  even  in  far  away  Austra- 
lia the  Melbourne  Daffodil  Show  lasts 
for  three  days  each  season.  Coming  in 
endless  variety,  adapting  themselves  to 
every  planting  condition  or  requirement, 
their  stately  and  delicate  beauty,  exqui- 
site perfume,  earliness,  free  blooming 
and  keeping  qualities  endear  them  to 
all  who  have  grown  them.  Once  planted 
in  the  field  or  garden  they  need  no 
further    attention,    but    will    thrive  and 


LEEDSII  TYPE 
MRS.  LANGTRY 


POETICUS 

ing  these  come  the  fine  old-fashioned 
double  Von  Sion,  Telemonius  Plenus,  a 
grand  free  blooming,  hardy  variety  that 
succeeds  everywhere.  The  white  Span- 
ish daffodil.  Albicans,  and  the  Bicolor 
\^ictoria,  with  bright  yellow  trumpet, 
white  perianth,  a  flower  of  great  sub- 
stance and  delightful  perfume,  should 
fellow  the  first  flowers.  After  these 
Emperor,  rich  deep  yellow,  a  magnifi- 
cent large  flower,  and  Bicolor  Empress, 
with  snowy  perianth  and  yellow  trumpet. 
.A.11  of  these  are  inexpensive,  easily 
obtainable  and  sure  to  give  results,  and 
when  once  planted  need  little  or  no 
attention,  improving  each  year. 

Two  newer  varieties  of  unusual  merit 
are  Madam  de  Graaf,  a  grand  new  white, 
and  Glory  of  Leiden,  a  giant  yellow  of 
great  beauty,  of  which  the  illustration  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  a  photograph 
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of  a  five-inch  pot  of  three  bulbs.  Thej- 
are  rather  expensive  as  yet,  but  to  any- 
one affording  them  they  are  well  v^'orth 
their  cost. 

The  Chalice  Cupped  or  Star  Narcissi 
are  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of 
all  types.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Incomparabilis.  Barrii  and  Leedsii  forms, 
all  splendid  garden  varieties  that  also 
grow  perfectly  in  pots. 

The  Giant  Sir  Watkin  is  one  of  the 
most  popular,  growing  well  under  all 
conditions  and  naturalizing  readily;  has 
immense  long  stemmed  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  light  yellow,  large  dark  cup, 
tinted  orange.  Incomparabilis  Simplex, 
Barrii  Cbnspicuous.  Queen  of  England, 
all  are  dainty  and  beautiful,  grow  well 
and  are  easily  obtained.  The  Double 
Incomparabilis,  or  rose  flowered  types. 
Silver  Phoenix,  pale,  creamy  primrose, 
large  and  full,  and  the  Orange  Phoenix, 
double  white  with  orange  center,,  are 
sweet  scented,  very  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive; medium  earlj'. 

In  planting  daffodils  shun  symmetrical 
lines  or  formal  designs.-    Large  group- 


NARCISSUS  GR.AND  MONAROUE 
Polyanthus  Type 

ings  of  irregular  outline  give  most  satis- 
factory efi^ects.  In  planting  for  natur- 
alizing the  popular  way  is  to  throw  the 
bulbs  over  the  ground  by  handfuls  and 
plant  them  where  they  fall. 

Daffodils  should  be  planted  in  the 
early  fall  if  possible,  but  plantings  as 
late  as  Christmas  will  give  excellent 
results.  The  depth  to  plant  is  about 
twice  the  depth  of  the  bulb.    This  gives 


True-to-Name  Nursery 

Offers  for  fall  1910  a  complete  line  of  nurs- 
ery stock,  including  all  the  leading  commer- 
cial varieties  adapted  to  the  Northwest.  Our 
trees  are  all  grown  on  the  best  whole  roots 
and  all  buds  and  scions  used  are  selected 
from  bearing  and  tested  trees,  which  insures 
not  only  early  bearing,  but  trees  true  to 
name. 

Write  us   for  prices  before  placing  your 
order.     We  give  a  one-year  subscription  to 
this   paper   with    every   order   of   $25.00  or 
.  more.  Address 

TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 

Phone  2002K  Hood  River,  Oregon 


a  covering  of  two  to  four  inches  of  soil. 
Any  good  garden  soil  which  has  not 
recently  been  manured  will  give  satis- 
factory flowers,  but  a  deep  moist  loam  is 
best.  If  the  ground  is  dry  or  sandy  it 
should  be  dug  deeply,  well  manured  and 
an  annual,  such  as  potatoes,  grown  the 
year  previous.  If  your  soil  is  light  and 
you  do  not  want  to  take  off  a  crop  before 
planting,  give  a  light  dressing  of  lime  to 
the  surface  and  work  in  a  layer  of  well 
rotted  manure  a  foot  below,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  bulbs.  This  layer  is 
to  hold  the  moisture,  not  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  best  fertilizer  is  ground  bone.  This 
can  be  used  with  safety.  On  poor  sandy 
soil  a  little  sulphate  of  potash,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  the  square  yard, 
will  improve  the  color  of  the  flower  and 
retain  the  moisture.  The  Poeticus  varie- 
ties and  the  Double  Von  Sion,  (Tele- 
monius  Plenus)  prefer  a  moist  location. 
The  single  trumpets  and  the  yellow 
hybrids  grow  best  on  a  moderately  moist 
soil,  while  the  white  trumpet  sorts  and 
white  hybrids  succeed  best  on  a  cool, 
moderately  dry  soil. 

Popular  types  of  narcissi  other  than 
daffodils  are  the  Polyanthus,  or  cluster 
flowered,  of  which  the  "Paper  White"  is 
the  best  known,  growing  in  either  water 
or  soil,  used  extensively  by  florists.  A 
number  of  fine  Polyanthus  varieties  are 
obtainable  for  outdoor  planting,  such  as 
the  Grand  Monarque,  white  with  lemon 
cup;  the  Pearl,  pure  white;  Soliel  d'Or, 
rich  yellow  with  orange  cup. 

The  Poeticus,  Pheasant's  Eye  and 
Ornatus,  and  the  double  Alba  Plena 
Odorato  are  very  desirable  and  dis- 
tinctive, being  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  lasting  of  narcissi.  There  is  also 
the  new  type,  a  cross  of  the  Poeticus 
and  Polyanthus,  known  as  the  Poetaz 
Narcissi,  a  magnificent  class,  of  which 
the  varieties  Elvira,  a  superb  white 
flower  with  broad  petals  of  great  sub- 


stance, yellow  cup  with  scarlet  edge,  and 
the  sulphur  yellow  Irene,  of  beautiful 
form  with  fluted  petals,  are  the  two 
best  examples.  The  individual  flowers 
approach  the  Poeticus  in  size  and  are 
borne  in  clusters.  They  are  very  vigor- 
ous and  free  blooming. 

One  bulb  we  should  always  grow  is 
the  Jonquil,  single  Campernelle,  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  sweet  scented  of 
the  later  bloomers,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest  of  bulbs,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing its  cheapness,  nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful or  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  narcissi 
and  daffodils,  but  the  varieties  noted  will 
give  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  assort- 
ment to  choose  from  for  a  beginning, 
and  the  individual  will  soon  select  his 
favorites,  and  can  then  indulge  with- 
out limitations  other  than  his  time  and 
pocket-book. 

The  season  for  planting  daffodils  is 
from  early  fall  until  mid-winter,  gener- 
ally the  earlier  the  better,  and  you  should 
early  secure  catalogues  from  reliable 
firms.  Western  ones  if  you  live  in  the 
West,  and  make  your  own  selections, 
always  remembering  that  expensive  nov- 
elties are  of  more  value  to  collectors, 
and  that  some  varieties,  being  cheap, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  they  are 
inferior.  Therefore,  content  yourself 
with  the  better  known  dependable  kinds. 
You  will  be  encouraged  by  their  success, 
and  will  learn  to  appreciate  and  care 
for  them. 

But  for  your  own  enlightenment  and 
to  make  your  flowers  and  garden  more 
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.SIXGLI-: 
GOLDEN  SPUR 


interesting  and  valuable,  always  plant 
named  varieties,  and  mark  them  plainly; 
avoid  mixtures  and  cheap  collections. 
They  are  made  to  sell,  not  to  grow,  and 
are  generally  immature,  inferior  bulbs, 
dear  at  any  price,  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  offer. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN6S 

k  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  CTCry  watfon  a  ■prlBfi 
liragon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,! 
J  bring  mor«  money.  Ask.  for  special  propositioa.  I 
lUArrey  Sprlnf  Ca.^,    .17th  St,  BaelB*,  Wlc.f 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  WASHINGTON  TREES 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  S.  THORNBER,  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  PULLMAN,  WASHINGTON 


DURING  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
State  Experiment  Station  tested  a 
number  of  shade,  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees  on  the  college  campus  and 
in  the  station  forest  plots.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations  much  valuable 
inffirmation  relative  to  the  behavior  of 
these  trees  has  been  compiled.  These 
results  entirely  disprove  the  theories 
and  advice  of  many  early  settlers,  who 
feel  that  it  is  useless  to  plant  trees  as 
they  will  die  anyway,  or  if  you  do  plant 
there  is  nothing  better  to  plant  than  the 
Lombarj'  poplar  or  box  elder.  The  Lom- 
bary  poplar  and  box  elder,  as  the  early 
missionaries  of  introduced  tree  life,  have 
served  their  purpose  well,  and  now 
should  give  way  to  the  more  permanent 
and  valuable  trees.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred trees  have  proven  themselves  valu- 
able for  our  conditions  here  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to 
more  general  planting  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  suitable  stock  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  This  may  be  overcome  in 
a  measure  by  growing  one's  own  trees. 
While  this  plan  is  not  generally  recom- 
mended it  is  feasible,  especially  where 
the  farmer  has  a  suitable  piece  of  land 
and  time  to  care  for  the  plants.  It  usu- 
ally costs  more  to  grow  them  than 
equally  as  good  or  better  trees  can  be 
bought  for  from  the  nursery. 

Willows,  cottonwoods  and  aspens  can 
be  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  made 
from  the  present  year's  growth  taken 
any  time  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
These  cuttings  should  be  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  if  made  in  the  fall 
should  be  stored  until  spring,  or,  better 
still,  planted  at  once  in  the  nursery.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  set  them 
down  to  the  top  bud  and  make  the  soil 
very  firm  around  their  bases. 

The  seeds  of  most  of  our  common 
trees,  such  as  maples,  ash,  oak,  catalpa, 
box  elder,  etc.,  ripening  in  the  fall  of  the 


"Hawkeye 
Tree  Protector" 

Protects   your  trees  against 
I  rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree 
I  gnawers;    also    against  cut 
worms,  sun  scald,  and  skin- 
I  ning    by    cultivation.  Cost 
is   but   a   trifle.     The  value 
of  one  tree  is  more  than  the 
I  cost  of  all  the  Hawkeye  Pro- 
tectors you  will  need.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 
Burlington  Basket  Co. 
STATE  AGENT.S 

G.  M.  Westland,  Wenatcliee,  Wash. 

Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 

Chas.  Reyburn,  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  Placerville,  Cal. 

Parker  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

C.  H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

F.  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Mont. 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Neb. 

Geo.  F.  Hall,  Wendall,  Idaho 

Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rocliester,  K.  V. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Baker,  Route  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
O.  K.  Nurseries,  Wynnewood,  Okla. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Co.,  Monticello,  Fla. 
J.  A.  Hess,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Denver  Nurseries,  Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  Brown  &  Son  Co.,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Elm  Brook  Farm  Co.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


year,  should  be  gathered  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  sand,  thoroughly 
moistened  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  where 
they  will  remain  moist  all  winter  long. 
Very  early  in  spring  they  should  be 
planted  in  nursery  rows  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep,  and  the  soil  packed  very 
firmly  around  them.  Another  plan  is  to 
gather  and  plant  at  once,  which  is  best 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  seeds 
being  molested  by  squirrels  and  birds,  or 
being  thrown  out  by  the  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  winter  weather. 

The  seeds  of  elm,  red  and  white  maple 
ripen  the  last  of  June  and  must  be 
gathered  and  planted  at  once  or  mixed 
in  moist  sand  or  moss  and  kept  moist 
until  planting  time,  while  box  elder, 
catalpa,  green  and  white  ash  may  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  dried  out  and  stored 
in  a  dry,  cool  place  and  planted  in  spring. 

The  seeds  of  honey  locust,  black  locust 
and  the  coffee  bean  tree  are  always  slow 
to  germinate  unless  hastened  by  scald- 
ing. When  ready  to  plant  these  seeds 
pour  boiling  water  over  them  and  permit 
them  to  remain  in  it  until  the  water  has 
cooled.  Sift  or  pick  out  the  swollen 
seeds  and  repeat  the  operation  for  the 
remainder.  Seeds  treated  in  this  man- 
ner must  be  planted  at  once  in  moist  soil 
or  they  will  soon  perish. 

Evergreen  seeds  require  more  care  and 
skill  than  the  deciduous  trees.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  grow  evergreen  seed- 
lings who  has  not  plenty  of  time  and  at 
least  most  of  the  conveniences  for  caring 
for  them.  The  soil  for  the  seed  bed 
should  be  sandy  and  moist,  available 
water  for  watering  handy  and  some  pro- 
vision for  shading.  The  more  common 
plan  is  to  plant  the  seed  beds  four  feet 
wide  and  of  indefinite  length.  Two  or 
more  beds  may  be  established  side  by 
side  with  four-foot  paths  between  them. 
Sow  the  seeds,  making  the  soil  very 
firm  around  them,  and  construct  some 
sort  of  a  shade  that  will  cut  off  about 
one-half  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  may  be 
lath  frames  set  two  feet  above  the  beds, 
and  covering  only  the  beds  or  six  feet 
above,  and  covering  both  the  beds  and 
the  paths.  The  latter  is  the  best,  since 
it  gives  better  air  circulation  and  room 
to  care  for  the  young  plants. 

The  transplanting  of  trees  is  always 
accompanied  by  greater  or  lesser  danger 
of  loss,  or  at  least  backset.  This  is 
caused  by  the  loss  of  feeding  roots,  the 
drying  of  the  bark  of  the  roots,  thus 
making  activity  impossible,  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  planter  to  make  the  soil 
firm  around  the  roots  and  thereby  pre- 
venting wind  injury  to  the  newly  formed 
rootlets. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  trees  from 
the  nursery,  if  they  are  moist  and  in 
good  condition,  heel  in  in  moist  soil. 
If  the  roots  are  dry  and  the  top  shriveled 
bury  top  roots  and  all  in  moist  soil  for  a 
few  days  before  planting.  This  will  fre- 
quently save  trees  which  ordinary  treat- 
ment would  not.  When  ready  to  plant 
dig  the  holes  large  enough  to  accommo- 


date the  roots  without  cramping  and 
deep  enough  so  that  when  the  tree  is 
transplanted  it  will  stand  from  one  to 
two  inches  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the 
nursery.  Prune  off  all  injured  or  bruised 
parts  of  the  roots  in  such  maiiner  that 
the  cut  ends  will  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  or  at  least  will  face  downward. 
Place  the  tree  in  the  hole  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  rest  firmly  on  the  bottom; 
now  fill  in  with  moist,  rich  soil  until  the 
hole  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  full, 
or  at  least  until  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
covered,  shake  the  tree  slightly  to  work 
the  soil  among  the  roots  and  then  get 
into  the  hole  with  both  feet  and  tramp 
the  soil  until  it  is  firm.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  firm  it  with  the  feet  use  a  piece 
of  2x4  six  to  eight  feet  long,  the  end  of 
which  should  be  padded,  and  tamp  until 
firm.  Now  fill  the  hole  and  leave  the  sur- 
face loose  and  smooth,  but  never  cloddy 
or  covered  with  chunks  of  sod. 

If  water  is  to  be  used  it  is  best  to  dig 
the  holes  from  one  to  two  days  before 
planting  and  put  from  two  to  three  gal- 
lons of  water  in  each  hole,  permitting  it 
to  entirely  soak  away  before  planting, 
but  never  apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  trees  after  they  are 
transplanted,  as  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  roots  of  deciduous  trees  may 
become  very  dry  and  yet  not  suffer 
serious  injury,  but  evergreens  must  never 
be  permitted  to  dry,  as  they  have  resin- 
ous sap,  which  hardens  when  it  dries  out 
or  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  imme- 
diately killing  the  trees. 


Raise  Water  for  Vour  Fruit 

—all  you  need  when 
and    where  required 
— with    an  automatic 
Rife  Ram. 
Costs  little  to  install 
— nothing  to  operate 
Raises  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Land   lying  above 
canal  or  stream  sup- 
plied   with  water 


RIFE 
RAMS 

Pump  Water 
Autimaticaliy 
Day  and 
Night 

Pumps  automatically 
day  and  night,  winter 
and    summer.  Fully 
guaranteed. 
If  there  is  a  stream, 
pond  or  spring  within 
a  mile  write  for  plans, 
book   and   trial  offer, 
free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
2525  Trinity  Building      New  York 


'best" 


Are  standard — the  best  to  be 
had   for  money-making' 
purposes.     We  are 
Ag'euts  for  Iiewis   Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalog". 
Most    authoritative    Bee  Book 
issued,  84  pages  of  definite 
Information.  Illustrated. 


TheChas.H.LillyCo.  Seattle. 
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Evergreen  trees  can  be  transplanted 
almost  any  month  of  the  year,  but  the 
best  results  at  the  station  have  been 
secured  by  transplanting  in  spring  just 
as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  expand, 
which  is  usually  from  the  tenth  of  April 
to  the  first  of  May,  or  immediately  after 
the  spring  growth  has  hardened,  which 
is  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July. 
Trees  transplanted  during  these  seasons 
of  the  year  have  given  universally  good 
results.  Deciduous  trees  must  be  trans- 
planted during  the  fall  after  their  wood 
has  thoroughly  ripened  or  very  early  in 
spring.  Late  spring  planting  in  Eastern 
Washington  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  long  dry  summer,  and 
should  always  be  discouraged. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  clean 
culture  for  trees.  Surface  watering  is 
worse  than  no  water,  and  grass  and 
weeds  will  permanently  injure,  if  not  kill, 
newly  transplanted  trees.  If  cultivation 
with  horse  tools  is  possible  this  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  care  for 
them.  If  this  is  not  possible  then  hand 
raking  and  hoeing  is  the  next  best  thing. 
If  the  trees  stand  alone  on  a  lawn  or 
park  that  is  frequently  watered  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  grass  from  growing  closer 
than  five  or  six  feet  and  mulch  this  area 
with  well  rotted  manure.  By  applying 
water  to  this  mulch  the  ground  cannot 
dry  out  and  bake,  the  mulch  serving  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  moisture  and  add- 
ing fertility.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
summer  the  mulch  should  be  raked,  off 
and  the  soil  forked  over  or  spaded  up 
thoroughly  and  then  raked  down  again 
and  the  mulch  put  back.  This  is  to  make 
plant  food  available  and  keep  the  soil 
from  becoming  hard. 


W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
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GROUND 


Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  Ri 

Oregon  Iowa 


Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Wholesale  Fruits  &  Produce 

Spokane,  Washington 

We  have  modern  cold  stor- 
age facilities  essential  for  the 
handling   of   your  products 

Reliable  Market  Reports 

PROMPT   CASH  RETURNS 


Every  large  farm  in  the  Inland  Empire 
should  have  its  wood  lot.  A  wood  lot  is 
to  the  farm  what  the  work  basket  is  to 
the  wife,  and  while  it  may  be  given  the 
poorest,  hardest  soil  on  the  farm,  yet  at 
present  prices  for  fuel  and  fence  posts  it 
will  pay  good  interest  on  the  best  farm 
land  in  the  country  if  carefully  planted  to 
trees  that  are  adapted  .to  the  conditions 
and  regularly  cultivated  for  the  first  few 
years.  By  practicing  a  system  of  coppice 
work  regular  annual  returns  may  be 
expected  after  the  sixth  year,  and  from 
that  time  forward  posts,  poles  and  fuel 
may  be  annually  cut  from  the  wood  lot. 

The  following  are  a  few  trees  that  are 
extremely  worthy  of  mention:  The  Nor- 
way and  Sycamore  maples  are  especially 
commended  for  general  shade  planting 
on  account  of  their  hardiness,  rapid 
growth,  ability  to  stand  drouth,  good 
shade  producing  habits  and  general  free- 
dom from  plant  pests.  The  black  locust, 
Carolina  poplar  and  silver  poplar  are 
extremely  valuable  for  very  quick  shade, 
wind  breaks,  etc.,  and  should  be  used  in 
all  collections.  The  English  maple,  flow- 
ering ash,  English  oak  and  European 
linden  have  all  produced  such  strikingly 
attractive  trees  on  the  campus  that 
everyone  who  sees  them  admires  them. 
These  trees,  while  not  so  rapid  of 
growth,  make  dense  shade  and  are  of 
great  value  for  places  where  medium 
sized,  attractive  trees  are  desired.  The 
cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  hardy  catalpa, 
golden  willow  and  Colorado  blue  spruce 
are  all  so  hardy  and  universally  admired 
that  no  large  lawn  or  park  should  be 
planted  without  one  or  more  of  these 
being  included.  The  large  wood  produc- 
ing ability  of  the  European  larch,  white 
willow,  Cottonwood  and  black  locust 
makes  these  trees  very  profitable  to  grow 
for  post  and  fuel  purposes. 

From  a  long  and  varied  experience  we 
would  suggest  the  planting  of  those  trees 
mentioned  in  the  following  list  for  special 
purposes: 

Large,  rapid  growing  trees  for  street 
and  shade:  Black  locust,  Carolina  pop- 
lar, silver  poplar,  cottonwood  and  Ore- 
gon maple.  The  last  mentioned  for  west 
of  the  Cascades  only. 

Large,  medium  growing  trees  for 
street  and  shade:  Sycamore  maple,  Nor- 
way maple,  silver  maple,  Scotch  elm. 
English  oak,  English  maple,  flowering 
ash,  green  ash,  hackberry,  box  elder, 
black  walnut,  scarlet  oak,  European  lin- 
den and  horse  chestnut. 

Deciduous  trees  for  lawn  or  park  plant- 
ing: Cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  Euro- 
pean linden,  flowering  ash,  Wein's  cut- 
leaved  maple,  Japanese  chestnut,  Ameri- 
can hornbeam,  English  oak,  scarlet  oak, 
red  maple,  American  mountain  ash, 
white  birch.  European  mountain  ash, 
Bolles  poplar,  Lombardy  poplar,  golden 
willow,  European  larch,  native  thorn  and 
hardy  catalpa. 

Evergreen  trees  for  lawn  and  park 
planting:  Colorado  blue  spruce,  Norway 
spruce,  Engelman's  spruce.  Black  Hills 
spruce,  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  Irish 
juniper,  Austrian  pine,  Scotch  pine, 
dwarf  mountain  pine  and  giant  cedar. 


Best  trees  for  single  row  wind  breaks 
or  tall  screens:  Lombardy  poplar,  white 
willow,  apple,  Douglas  fir,  Austrian  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  box  elder,  Norway  spruce 
and  giant  cedar. 

The  best  trees  for  single  row  wind 
breaks  or  low  screens:  English  maple, 
golden  willow,  American  hornbeam, 
Engelman's  spruce  and  white  spruce. 

The  best  trees  to  plant  for  fuel  pur- 
poses: European  larch,  black  locust, 
Austrian  pine,  white  willow,  cottonwood 
and  white  maple. 

The  best  trees  to  plant  on  dry  soil  or 
in  windy,  exposed  situations:  Black 
locust,  box  elder,  Russian  wild  olive, 
green  ash,  English  maple.  Black  Hills 
spruce,  Scotch  pine,  Austrian  pine  and 
Engelman's  spruce. 

^  ^  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enclose  herewith  one  dollar.  Please  place  my 
name  on  your  list.  "Better  Fruit"  is  a  dandy  and 
should  be  in  every  fruit  grower's  home.  Yours 
truly,  Ben  E.  Meyer,  Springfield,  Oregon. 


QCppi  CATALOG 
OXI^Jl^L^  ready  to  mail 

The  leadms  Seed  Catalog  of  the  West- 
Lilly's  Cateilog.  Your  1911  crop  tiepends 
on  GOOD  seed— send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.   Write  now  to  the 
CHAS.  H.  ULLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


Send  for  our  handsome  104-pae-e  catalog. 
It  tells  about  the  ritrhtytock  for  this  Coast,  ic 
iKcompiled  and  written  by  a  man  who  know  s. 
His  twenty  years' experience  heie  enahius 
Lim  to  do  this  and  do  it  ri^^'ht.  Somo  Eastern 
(■atal-ig:s  are  inoi'e  elaborate,  but  they  a-e 
Kaytern  f?uid»_-H,  not  VVeytern.  Understond? 


ROUTLEDGE  SEED  &  FLORAL  CO. 


Let  Me  Help  You 
Make  More  Money 
Out  of  Your  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 


let  your  surplus  fruits, 
etc.,  go  to  waste.  Can  them,  the  same  as  a  large 
canning  factory.  Small  investment,  big  profits. 
Easy  to  build  up  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  on  the  farm. 

A  Stahl  Canner  Will  Do  II 

Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices  $4.20  up.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Over  100,000  in  use.  I  furnish  everything  needed 
to  make  a  complete  canning  factory  on  the  farm. 
My  great  Canners  Book  describes  Canners,  and  tells 
how  to  market  canned  goods.  It's  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.    Write  to-day— NOW. 

F.S.  STAHL,    Box  304-M  Quincy.  111. 
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USE 

Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead 

A  strictly  neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  only  kind  that  should 
be  used  by  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  irrigated  sections. 
Any  other  kind  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Sherwin-JVtlliams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  highest 
possible  type  of  this  form  of  materiaL 


A  Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  the  only  form  that  can  be 
safely  combined  with  Lime- 
Sulfur  Solution  for  summer 
spraying,  and  Sherwin-Will- 
iams New  Process  Arsenate  of 
Lead  is  especially  made  for 
this  purpose.  An  acid  Arsenate 
of  Lead  when  combined  with 
Lime-Sulfur  will  cause  severe 
burning. 

Because  of  our  special  method 
of  manufacture,  this  product 
has  greater  adhesiveness  than 
any  other  combination  of  lead 
and  arsenic.  By  reason  of  its 
complete  and  thorough  combi- 
nation it  is  affected  very  little 
by  alkalies  and  will  not  poison 
the  soil  or  trees. 

Read  the  following  extract  regarding  the  value  of 
a  Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead,  from  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor O.  S.  Watkins  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
read  before  the  Fifty-fiifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 


February  23,  1911. 
Sherwin-Williams  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio : 
My  extended  absence  from  home  has 
prevented  my  answering  your  inquiry 
sooner.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
my  last  year's  experience  with  your 
Arsenate  of  Lead  spray  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  While  the  test  made  during 
the  seasons  of  1909  and  1910  was  all  that 
one  could  expect  in  controlling  the  cod- 
ling moth,  yet  my  last  year's  test  was 
still  better.  My  total  loss  (by  actual 
count)  of  injured  fruit  was  a  little  less 
than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  My  crop 
was  about  8.000  boxes  or  bushels.  I  used 
your  Arsenate  of  Lead  four  times: 

First  spray,  just  as  the  calyx  was  begin- 
ning to  close. 

Second  spray,  one  month  later. 
Third  spray,  about  three  weeks  later. 
Fourth  spray,  three  weeks  later. 
While  my  crop  was   practically  free 
from  injury  by  the  moth,  some  of  my 
neighbors  who  used  other  sprays,  early 
applied,  had  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  L  Mason, 
Hood  River,  Oregon. 


Illinois  Horticultural  Society, 
February  9,  191 i : 

"Chemically  speaking,  there 
are  a  number  of  Lead  Arse- 
nates ;  however,  the  two  most 
common  ones  are  the  neutral 
and  acid.  The  commercial 
brands  are  generally  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  sometimes  the  acid 
predominating  and  vice  versa. 
Only  one,  Sherwin-Williams, 
proved  to  be  entirely  neutral." 
In  this  test  Sherwin-Williams 
Lead  showed  only  6.3%  russet, 
while  the  next  lowest  showed 
22%. 

Because  of  its  thorough  com- 
bination with  lead  it  never 
burns  the  foliage  or  russets  the 
fruit. 

Sherwin-Williams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  endorsed  as  a  high  grade  Neutral  Arsenate  of 
Lead  by  all  leading  disinterested  authorities.  Guar- 
anteed vmder  Insecticide  Act  of  1910. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE 
INSECTICIDES 


707  Canal  Road 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Trade-Mark 


You  Need  Your  Sprayer  Now 

Many  fruit  growers  wait  till  the  last  minute  before  deciding 
to  buy  a  power  sprayer.     You  should  have  your  outfit  now. 


Trade-Mark 


Registered 


Registered 


WIRE  US  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  THE 
"NEW- WAY"  SUCCESS  OUTFIT 

We  ship  outfits  same  day  orders  arrive,  while  stock  lasts.     Last  year  we  had  to  refuse 
late  orders;  couldn't  fill  them;  no  stock.     Don't  delay  now. 

Why  You  Should  Buy 

The  "New- Way '  Success 


Light 
Weight 

Practical 

on 
Hillsides 


High 
Pressure 

200 
Pounds 
Constantly 


The  Engine  is  Most  Important.  The  "New  Way"  air  cooled  is  a  farm  engine  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Always  ready  to  belt  to  other  machinery.  Steady,  dependable, 
all  day  power  for  all  day  spraying. 

The  Pump  has  twin  cylinders,  outside  packed  plungers;  repacked  in  a  few  minutes; 
no  time  lost.    Constant  200  pound  pressure;  direct  gear  to  engine  and  both  on  one  base. 

The  Tank  is  clear  cypress,  holds  125  gallons.  Solution  is  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
by  mechanical  agitator. 


Trade-Mark 


GET  YOUR  ORDERS  IN  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Trade- Mark 


Registered 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


SPOKANE 


Registered 
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IMPORTED   NURSERY   STOCK   IN   GREAT  DEMAND 

BY  J.  B.  BILKINGTON,  OF  THE  PILKINTON  NURSERY,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


DISCUSSING  this  subject  the 
thought  suggests  itself:  How 
manj'  nurserymen  are  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  importing  business  in 
the  United  States  of  foreign  grown 
nursery  stock,  and  how  many  orchardists 
know  that  their  prized  trees,  bearing 
three-dollars-a-box  apples,  six-dollar 
pears,  and  cherry  trees  of  such  varieties 
as  Lambert,  Royal  Ann  and  Bing  are 
grafted  or  budded  on  seedlings  "made  in 
Germany"? 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  is  the 
greatest  known  in  history,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  foreign  grower 
gets  his  share  of  the  increased  patron- 
age; and  by  referring  to  statistics  in  the 
matter  we  find  that  in  1903  (or  the  season 
ending  June  30th,  1903)  the  value  of 
importations  amounted  to  nearly  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  amount  has  been  increased  yearly 
since  that  time  until  the  season  of  1909, 
when  the  value  reached  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  Figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  season  just  past.  When  one 
stops  to  consider  that  these  amounts 
represent  values  at  the  nurseries  in 
Europe,  and  that  on  this  imported  stock 
there  is  paid  a  duty  averaging  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  then  the  freight 
charges,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  figure 
that  the  laid-down  cost  of  foreign  nursery 
stock  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
season  will  range  from  three  to  four 
million  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  duties  on  foreign 
nursery  stock  were  advanced  somewhat, 
which  will  have  the  tendency  to  still 
further  increase  the  cost  of  imported 
goods.  It  will  also  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  home  production  of  this 
class  of  stock.  But  when  one  realizes 
the  scope  of  the  nursery  business  and, 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  nurseryman  to  grow 
everything  he  has  call  for  it  will  even- 
tually result  in  specializing.  For  instance, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  a  number 
of  rose  nurseries  in  the  United  States. 
Other  nurserymen  give  their  exclusive 
attention  to  ornamentals,  fruit  trees, 
herbaceous  stocks  and  other  lines,  any 
one  of  which  is  a  business  in  itself.  And 
if  growers  would  confine  themselves  to 
one  line  rather  than  undertake  to  grow 


a  little  of  everything  it  would  undoubt- 
edly benefit  the  general  trade  so  far  as 
quality  and  production  is  concerned. 
The  importation  of  foreign  stock  will 
continue  just  as  long  as  there  is  a 
scarcity  at  home  of  the  stock  wanted; 
and,  too,  when  large  sizes  are  used  that 
are  two  or  three,  up  to  ten  years  of 
age  (and  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
these  in  less  time),  it  necessitates  going 
to  a  foreign  market,  where  these  goods 
are  to  be  had  already  grown. 

As  to  the  comparison  between  foreign 
and  home-grown  stock  this  is  a  matter 
that  will  have  to  work  itself  out.  There 
are  plenty  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Speaking  from  my  expe- 
rience, I  have  found  that  imported  stock, 
particularly  small  stock — at  the  age  of 
one  or  two  years — has  invariably  reached 
me  in  good  condition,  and  my  losses  in 
transplanting  have  been  little  or  nothing, 
yet  these  same  shipments  might  have 
been  subjected  to  cold  weather  while  in 
transit  and  the  loss  would  have  been 
great.  Larger  stock  does  not  carry  so 
well,  and  except  to  meet  the  immediate 
demand  I  would  gladly  discontinue  the 
importation  of  same  only  that  it  requires 
several  years  to  grow  these  things  here, 
and  patrons  do  not  find  small  stock  satis- 
factory for  immediate  results. 

In  fruit  tree  stocks  my  importations 
consist  principally  of  apple,  cherry,  pear 
and  Mj'rabolan  plum  seedlings,  which  are 
usually  brought  in  when  they  are  one 
year  old. 

Of  the  seedlings  mentioned  apple  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  extensively  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  product 
of  apple  seedlings  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  exceeds  the  foreign  production. 
Nurserymen  generally  prefer  the  home- 
grown to  foreign  seedlings. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  National 
Nurseryman  there  appears  an  article  by 
a  prominent  American  nuseryman  who 
strongly  favors  imported  stocks.  His 
experience  is  based  on  a  number  of 
years'  use  of  home-grown  seedlings,  but 
after  experimenting  placed  an  order  last 
season  for  one  million  French  grown 
apple  seedlings.  He  attributes  the  supe- 
riority of  imported  stock  over  domestic 
to  the  fact  that  in  Europe  they  have 
cheap  expert  labor.    .\nd  herein  I  believe 


lies  the  secret  of  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing anything  in  the  way  of  nursery  stock 
other  than  new  varieties.  In  Europe  you 
will  find  that  nursery  workmen  have 
been  reared  in  the  business,  and  when 
you  find  three  generations  working  side 
by  side  the  matter  of  competency  and 
thoroughness  cannot  well  be  questioned. 
They  are  thorough,  put  in  long  hours 
and  draw  but  small  pay  in  comparison 
with  wages  paid  in  this  country,  so  that 
there  is  a  standard  of  uniformity  and 
excellence  in  their  work  that  as  yet  we 
are  unable  to  duplicate.  These  nursery 
workmen  are  contented  and  satisfied, 
and  probably  have  no  other  hope  or 
expectation. 

The  supply  usually  seems  adequate 
to  the  demand,  although  contributory 
causes,  such  as  shortage  of  seed  supply, 
drouth  and  floods,  have  their  efTect  upon 
the  output. 

Importers  who  have  been  buying  for 
a  number  of  years  past  will  also  note 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
prices,  which  is  always  attributed  to 
some  unforeseen  cause,  but  there  is  an 
impression  that  foreign  growers  who 
have  supplied  the  American  trade  for 
years  are  beginning  to  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  trusts  and  combines  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  better  prices,  and  there 
is  also  a  suspicion  that  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness is  invading  the  foreign  field  and  the 
"corners''  on  the  market  are  being 
worked  upon  the  small  American  buyer. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  paying  more 
for  imported  stock  than  formerly,  and 
consequently  we  are  also  receiving  more 
for  our  products.  So  this  condition  is 
not  unreasonable,  and  for  the  future  I 
see  no  ground  for  a  decrease  in  importa- 
tions, especially  if  we  must  continue  to 
pay  two  dollars  and  upward  a  day  for 
unskilled  labor. 


J.  R  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  director,  orchard  schemes  examined, 
orchard  plans  submitted,  orchard  soils  and  sites 
selected,  nurseries  visited  and  stock  selected, 
values  examined  for  farm  loans,  purchasing  agent 
for  land  and  orchard  investments,  acts  as  power  of 
attorney  in  selection  of  Carey  Act  lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 


ORCHARD  YARN 

For  methods  and  advantages  in  using  Orchard  \  arn  read  the  first  article  in  December  issue  of  "Better 
Fruit"  by  a  world  expert. 

Tarred  Orchard  Yarn  is  used  by  the  foremost  growers  in  all  sections. 

Natural,  practical,  economical  method  of  supporting  heavily  laden  trees  instead  of  props.  INIakes  culti- 
vation easier  and  does  not  chafe  the  limbs. 

Testimony:    More  Yarn  sold  last  year  than  all  previous  years  combined.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

THE  PORTLAND  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
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CONCERNING  CO-OPERATIVE  FRUIT  ORGANIZATION 


THAT  co-operation  is  the  basis  of 
good  business,  and  that  the  more 
centralized  the  effort  the  greater  is 
the  measure  of  success  attained,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized;  but 
to  obtain  this  result  good  business  prin- 
ciples must  be  the  basis  of  organization. 
Organized  effort  may  be  as  futile  of 
desired  results  as  is  individual  effort,  and 
will  be  unless  the  principles  of  the 
organization  are  followed,  and  the  better 
the  understanding  of  those  principles, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered,  both  within  as  well 
as  without  the  organization,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  co-oper- 
ate the  more  is  the  assurance  that  those 
principles  will  be  followed. 

To  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  co-operation  as  well  as 
to  show  the  need  for  the  same  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  "In 
union  there  is  strength" — but  why? 
How  does  union  promote  strength?  This 
is  the  day  of  big  business.  The  larger 
the  accumulation  of  business  under  one 
head  the  more  cheaply  it  can  be  done, 
as  well  as  being  done  with  more  effi- 
ciency, provided,  always,  that  good  meth- 
ods are  followed. 

In  the  matter  of  fruit  producers'  organ- 
izations it  is  believed  that  as  many,  if 
not  more,  difficulties  present  themselves 
for  adjustment  than  in  an  organization 
for  the  handling  of  any  other  product. 
The  complications  arising,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  handled,  are  much 
more  acute.  For  instance,  the  values  of 
the  product  are  more  varied  as  well  as 
being  subject  to  more  rapid  changes  in 
quality;  also  subject  to  more  rapid 
changes  of  market  values  than  almost 
any  other  product.  This  being  true,  it 
is  essential  that  provision  be  made  to 
meet  these  varying  conditions,  which,  of 
course,  become  the  basis  of  organization. 
Let  us,  therefore,  notice  the  needs  of 
organization.  Without  it  each  grower 
must  act  as  agent  for  himself,  both  in 
buying  his  supplies  and  in  selling  his 
product.  In  the  buying  of  his  supplies 
it  has  long  been  established  that  pur- 
chases on  a  large  scale  can  be  made 
much    more   cheaply   than   on   a  small 


BY  C.  E.  WHISLER,  MEDFORD,  OREGON 

scale:  First,  because  it  enables  the 
large  concerns  from  whom  supplies  are 
obtained  to  handle  the  same  amount  of 
goods  much  more  cheaply.  Thus  by 
purchasing  box  material,  wrapping  paper, 
nails,  spray  material,  etc.,  in  carlot  ship- 
ments the  price  of  the  supplies  are 
greatly  reduced.  Second,  because  by 
handling  in  large  ■  quantities  it  enables 
them  to  handle  a  greater  amount  of 
goods  with  the  same  labor.  That  makes 
it  possible,  by  co-operation,  to  purchase 
supplies  in  large  quantities  at  reduced 
prices,  and  by  dealing  these  out  to  the 
consumer  it  is  possible,  with  a  small  fee 
to  cover  handling  and  expense  charges, 
for  him  to  obtain  his  supplies  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price  from  what  he  would  have 
to  pay  were  he  purchasing  direct.  In 
the  selling  of  his  product  he  is  still  at 
much  worse  disadvantage.  Again,  the 
large  concerns  handling  his  product  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  large  concerns  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  dealer  in  his  sup- 
plies offers  "big  business." 

Again,  the  individual  shipper  cannot  so 
readily  obtain  that  information  needed, 
both  with  regard  to  prices  and  the  supply 
on  the  markets  of  that  food  product  with 
which  his  fruit  comes  the  most  directly 
into  competition,  all  of  which  entails 
much  labor  and  expense,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  successful  operation.  The  same 
requirements  enter  into  both  sides  of  liis 
transaction,  namely,  "big  business." 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  smaller 
the  grower  the  more  he  feels  the  need  of 
organization,  and  a  co-operative  organi- 
zation can  only  justify  its  existence  by 
securing  for  him  his  supplies  at  the  best 
minimum  price  and  returning  to  him  for 
his  product  the  best  possible  maximum 
price.  This  is  the  "milk  in  the  cocoanut." 
And  to  obtain  this  result  requires  the 
application  of  good  business  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  as  well  as 
patience  and  forebearance  on  the  part 
of  the  producers. 

As  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  a  simple 
matter  and  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  the  handling  of  the  product 
this  article  will  waste  no  time  with  that 
question,  but  will  attempt  to  deal  at  some 
length  with  the  question  of  the  market- 
ing of  the  product. 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  speci- 
men of  fruit  going  into  the  market  does 
so  in  competition  with  every  other  speci- 
men of  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  goes  in  competition  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  with  every  other 
food  product. 

To  regulate  competition  among  fruits 
of  the  same  kind  and  to  overcome  com- 
petition of  food  products  of  other  kinds 
is  within  the  realm  of  good  business,  and 
to  obtain  that  price  for  your  fruit  which 
truly  measures  its  relative  value  as  com- 
pared with  all  products  with  which  it 
comes  in  competition  is  the  right  measure 
of  successful  effort.  This  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct handled.  Let  us  consider  especially 
pears  and  apples:  First,  it  is  of  a  very 
perishable  nature,  extending  in  its  life 
from  but  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months 
at  best.  All  of  it  must  be  consumed  or 
decay  within  one  year  (unlike  many 
manufactured  food  products,  which  can 


Buy  and  Try 

White 
River 
Flour 

Makes 

Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


APPLES 


PLUMS 


PEARS 


PEACHES 


PRUNES 


THE  LAND  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY 

Located  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  the  White  Salmon  Valley  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  land  on  earth  to  fruit  growers. 

WHERE  APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PEARS,  PRUNES  AND  STRAWBERRIES 

GROW  TO  PERFECTION 
A  i&w  dollars  invested  in  fruit  land  today  will  return  to  you  in  a  very  few  years  sixty-fold. 
The  SOIL,  CLIMATE,  WATER  and  SCENERY  are  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  country. 

We  have  bargains  in  orchard  lands  in  and  near  White  Salmon,  also  large  and  small  bodies  of 
timber  land,  cheap.  write  us  for  descriptive  matter  and  prices 

ESTES  REALTY  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 


White  Salmon,  Washington 


BERRIES 


CHERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES 


NUTS 
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WE  GUARANTEE  RESULTS 

Crest  Spray 

A  HEAVY  MISCIBLE  OIL  FOR 
ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS 


An  Effective 


EXTERMINATOR 

of  all 

Insect  Life,  Germs 
and  Vermin 

CREST  SPRAY  is  the  result  of  scientific 
and  practical  experiments  by  the  best 
phytopathologists  and  chemists. 

ANALYSIS:  Tar  and  kindred  products,  Naphthal, 
Pyroligneous  Acid,  Douglas  Fir  Oil,  Phenols, 
('reosote.  Turpentine,  Resin,  Sulphur  and  Soda. 

DIFFERS    FROM   OTHER  SPRAYS 

Crest  Spray  is  a  soluble  or  miscible  oil 
and  mixes  readily  with  water.  It  remains 
in  solution,  forming  an  emulsion. 

It  is  non-poisonous  and  harmless  to 
operator. 

Requires  no  boiling  or  preparation  like 
the  Lime-Sulphur. 

Its  use  is  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

Home-made  Lime-Sulphur  costs  from 
IJX  cents  to  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Crest  Spray  costs  from  1^  cents  to 
?>  cents  per  gallon. 

A  gallon  of  Crest  Spray  has  a  cov- 
ering power  almost  twice  as  great  as 
Lime-Sulphur,  reducing  the  cost  nearly 
one-half. 

SCIENTIFIC,  EFFECTIVE,  CON- 
VENIENT, ECONOMICAL 

PRICES: 

Barrels,  2.5  or  .50  gallons,  per  gallon  $1.25 


Five-gallon  can,  per  gallon  -       -  1.35 

One-gallon  can,  per  gallon  -       -  1.50 

Half-gallon  can    -       -       -       -  .90 

Quart  can      -----  .50 

Pint  can        -----  .30 


Testimonials  sent  on  application 

Crest  Chemical  Co. 

84  Bell  Street  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


be  held  almost  indefinitely).  This  makes 
the  regulation  of  competition  very  diffi- 
cult. Second,  it  is  necessarily  gathered 
within  a  period  of  approximately  eight 
weeks  and  must  be  dealt  out  to  the  con- 
suming public  through  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  months.  Third,  the  quality  of 
the  fruits  is  varied  from  year  to  year  by 
the  varying  climatic  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced,  even  on  the  same 
soil,  while  different  soils  and  dif- 
ferent climates  the  variations  become 
very  acute. 

Successful  co-operation  demands,  there- 
fore, first,  that  every  participant  be  treated 
as  every  other  participant  in  the  organi- 
zation; second,  that  provision  be  made 
for  protecting  the  equities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  this  protection  should  be 
embodied  in  a  formula  of  working  rules 
governing  the  action  of  both  individual 
and  officials,  and  should  be  accepted  as 
the  by-laws  of  the  organization  and  con- 
sidered by  everyone  as  being  as  sacred 
and  as  inviolate  as  the  "moral  code;" 
third,  full  knowledge  of  all  proceedings 
should  be  within  easy  accessibility  of  all 
participants.  These  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  and  wise  in  their  provisions  as  to 
establish  full  confidence  in  their  efficiency 
to  obtain  better  results  under  co-opera- 
tion than  by  individual  effort  because 
confidence  is  the  bulwark  of  successful 
action. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  proposition  of 
marketing.  From  1895  to  1900  the  aver- 
age annual  production  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  was  51,619,000  barrels,  or 
154,857,000  boxes;  from  1905  to  1910  the 
average  annual  production  in  the  United 
States  was  26,844,000  barrels,  or  70,- 
532,000  boxes.  All  of  these  apples  are 
gathered  at  practically  the  same  time, 
consequently  must  be  taken  care  of  from 
the  time  of  gathering  until  they  have 
gone  into  consumption.  This  necessi- 
tates the  consideration  of  loss  in  decay, 
of  interest  on  capital  invested  in  prod- 
ucts and  of  expense  in  handling  and  hold- 
ing of  products.  All  this  must  be  met 
somewhere. 

Competition  among  products  lowers 
the  price  of  the  product.  To  regulate 
the  price  is  to  first  regulate  the  com- 
petition.   This  is  accomplished  by  regu- 


Cupid  Flour 

Has  same  standing  in  the  Flour 
trade  that  Hood  River  Apples 
have  in  the  Fruit  trade. 

MADE  BY 

HOOD  RIVER 
MILLING  CO. 


lating  the  offerings  at  any  one  time  to 
meet  the  consumptive  demand  for  the 
product.  But  to  do  this  necessitates  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  of  decay. 
Of  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the 
product,  and  of  handling  and  holding 
expense,  and  in  co-operation  these  ques- 
tions must  be  considered  as  relating  to 
the  holdings  of  the  individual  in  propor- 
tion as  his  equities  are  to  the  total  prod- 
uct handled  by  the  organization,  and  in 
this  way  only  can  "every  participant  be 
treated  as  every  other  participant"  and 
"full  protection  be  given  to  the  equities 
of  the  individual."  Otherwise  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  some  would  profit  by 
better  prices  than  others,  which  is  not 
equality,  while  others  would  suffer  loss 
in  decay,  interest  on  capital  invested  and 
expense  of  handling  and  holding  product. 
This  also  is  inequality.  Therefore,  to 
accomplish  the  best  results  under  co-op- 
eration it  is  necessary  that  the  product 
handled  be  considered  as  the  property  of 
the  whole  organization,  but  here  comes 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  equities  of 
the  individual  to  the  equities  of  the 
whole.  Values  of  fruit  are  governed  by 
the  relative  merit  of  the  fruit  of  the  same 
variety  as  well  as  by  the  relative  merits 
as  to  other  varieties,  and,  as  before  said, 
the  merits  are  so  varying  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  exact,  consequently  some  con- 
cessions must  be  made  in  the  hope  that 
the  benefits  derived  by  co-operation  on 
the  whole  will  overcome  any  losses  by 
reason  of  the  concessions  made.  This 
requires  careful  consideration,  patience 
and  forbearance,  and  further  requires 
that  there  be  strong  continuity  on  the 
part  of  those  endeavoring  to  co-operate. 
Shattered  confidence  invites  disintegra- 
tion and  strict  integrity  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned,  coupled  with  full  pub- 
licity, is  the  best  known  preventive. 
Every  member  is  fully  entitled  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  because  he 
is  a  part  of  the  organization  itself,  and 
the  officers  are  but  his  servants  to  carry 
out  his  will.  Therefore,  he  should  con- 
sider the  interest  of  the  organization  as 
the  interest  of  himself,  and  should  pro- 
tect, and  promote,  and  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  organization  through  the 
principle  of  self-defense. 


D.  McDonald 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

Headquarters  for 

FARMING  AND  ORCHARD 

TOOLS 

Disc  Harrow  Extension  for 
Orchard  Cultivation  a  Specialty 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  Orchard 
Tools  come  to  me  and  get  the  Best 


Winfield  Nursery,  Winfield,  Kansas 

GROW  TREES  OF  QUALITY 

Their  new  work,  Progressive  Horticulture,  fully  illustrated,  describes  trees  of 

quality  in  the  making 
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AMERICAN  APPLE  CONGRESS  —  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

BY  CLINTON  L.  OLIVER,  SECRETARY,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


ON  the  15th  of  December,  1910,  there 
assembled  in  Denver,  Colorado,  at 
the  call  of  Governor  Shafroth  of  Colo- 
rado, a  body  of  delegates  representing 
the  apple  industry  of  eight  apple  produc- 
ing states.  The  object  of  this  convention 
was  to  form  an  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  American  Apple  Congress;  this 
congress  to  have  the  following  objects: 
First,  to  promote  and  diffuse  knowledge 
concerning  the  apple  industry  on  the 
American  continent;  second,  to  facilitate 
conference  and  deliberation  among  the 
people  of  the  country  concerning  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  the  apple  crop 
and  related  interests;  third,  to  provide 
means  for  bringing  the  needs  of  the 
people  interested  in  the  apple  industry 
of  the  country  before  national  and  state 
governments;  fourth,  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  securing  profitable  legis- 
lation for  the  industry;  fifth,  to  organize 
and  maintain  a  "Transportation  and  Rail- 
road Rates  Bureau;"  sixth,  to  maintain  a 
"Continental  Information  Bureau  on 
Crops,  Markets  and  Fruit  Movements," 
and,  seventh,  to  promote  and  conduct 
apple  expositions  in  connection  with  the 
congress.  The  most  important  work  of 
the  congress  is  that  stated  in  objects 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  con- 
gress is  composed  of  two  people  in  each 
state,  who  have  been  elected  by  dele- 
gates from  that  state  or  appointed  by  the 
governor.     It  is  the  intention  to  make 


Capital  Stock  $100,000         Surplus  $22,000 

FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  \V.  HiNRicHS,  Vice  President 
E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  AND  CARE 
GIVEN  TO  BUSINESS  DEALS 
FOR  NON-RESIDENT  CUSTOMERS 


Thorousrh  and  Conservative 


■   Assets  over  $500,000 


Savings  Bank  in  connection 


this  legislative  bureau  strong  enough 
that  should  any  occasion  arise  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  commit- 
tee to  Washington  to  assist  in  passing 
or  defeating  beneficial  or  detrimental 
legislation  the  committee  and  the  con- 
gress will  be  so  supported  financially 
and  morally  that  this  committee  can  be 
sent  with  all  of  its  expenses  paid. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  Trans- 
portation and  Railroad  Rates  Bureau 
sufficiently  strong  so  that  it  can  success- 
fully undertake  to  appear  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
traffic  departments  of  the  railroads  and 
cope  with  any  problem  in  over-charge,  in 
weight,  or  rate,  or  neglect,  or  service. 

The  Information  Bureau  is  to  collect 
and  distribute  accurate  information  on 
crops,  markets  and  fruit  movements. 
The  information  this  bureau  will  handle 
will  be  secured  at  first  hand  from  the 
members  of  the  organization  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  and  will  be 
distributed    in   confidential   bulletins  to 


the  members  of  the  congress.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  make  the  industry  bet- 
ter than  for  each  person  interested  to  be 
accurately  informed  on  the  status  of  the 
industry  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  annual  conventions  or  conferences 
are  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  industry  and  outlining 
further  work  for  the  congress  to  per- 
form. While  the  convention  itself  will 
be  of  great  importance  it  will  not  com- 
pare for  actual  results  with  permanent 
work  that  will  be  done  through  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  bureaus  during  the 
time  between  conventions. 

Permanent  headquarters  for  the  con- 
gress have  been  opened  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  work  of  organizing  the 
various  bureaus  is  well  under  way. 
Apple  men  from  all  over  the  country  are 
becoming  members,  and  assure  the  offi- 
cers that  they  are  willing  to  join  hands 
in  doing  everything  necessary  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  industry. 

^  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

My  January  number  has  not  arrived  and  I  can 
hardly  keep  house  without  "Better  Fruit."  Yours 
truly,  E.  E.  Heston,  Kimberly,  Idaho. 


NEW  RESIDENTS 

We  are  always  pleased  to  extend  courteous  assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood  River  and  the 
Hood  River  Valley  by  advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New  accounts  are  respect- 
fully and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.     Savings  department  in  connection. 

HOOD  RIVER  BANKING  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
F.  McKERCHER,  Vice  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Cashier 


Established  1900 
Incorporated  1905 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  Fully  Paid  $50,000  Surplus  and  Profits  over  $50,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  Give  Special  Attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Capital  fully  paid  $1,000,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits  -       -       -  $600,000 

OMcers : 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookmgham,  Vice  President       J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

■    INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.  Travelers' 
checks   for   sale,   and   drafts   issued   available   in   all   countries   of  Europe. 
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Montana  Fruit  Growers 

AND  OTHERS  OF  HIGH  ALTITUDE 

We  are  now  ready  to  book  your  orders  for  fall  and  spring  delivery  of  Mcintosh  Red  and  Wageners. 
For  Northwest  fruit  growers'  in  general,  a  full  stock  of  all  standard  varieties  —  Spitzenbergs,  Jonathans, 
Winesaps,  Rome  Beauties,  etc.,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery. 

THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 

MILTON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

A.  Miller  &  Sons,  Incorporated  MILTON,  OREGON 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  FRAMES  FOR  THE  HOTBED 


HOTBEDS  and  cold  frames  are  used 
by  professional  gardeners  for  two 
objects:  First,  to  get  ahead  of  the 
weather;  second,  to  get  ahead  of  com- 
petition. They  are  used  by  the  amateur 
gardener  with  the  same  two  objects,  but 
differently  expressed,  as  follows:  First, 
to  create  a  bit  of  summer  in  winter  time, 
and,  second,  to  compel  flowers  and  vege- 
tables to  come  when  they  are  a  treat. 

Whichever  way  you  view  it  the  main 
fact  remains,  that  by  growing  plants  in 
winter  weather  ready  to  set  out  half- 
grown  in  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  do,  the  gardener,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  gains  half  the 
growing  season. 

If  one  wants  these  advantages  from 
using  sash  he  should  get  full  measure 
by  using  the  very  best.  The  most  mod- 
ern sash  are  made  to  receive  two  layers 
of  glass  instead  of  one.  These  two  lay- 
ers enclose  an  air  space  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  air  space  is  dry  and  a 
non-conductor  of  either  cold  or  heat.  It 


lets  in  the  sunlight  to  warm  up  the  bed 
and  does  not  let  the  warmth  out. 

It  does  away  with  the  use  of  boards 
or  mats,  and  saves  the  labor  of  covering 
and  uncovering  cabbage,  lettuce,  cauli- 
flower and  any  half  hardy  plants  that  are 
being  grown.  Even  for  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers and  other  tender  plants  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  put  any  extra  covering  on 
the  two  layers  of  glass. 

Many  thousands  of  these  sash  are  in 
use  by  market  gardeners  and  on  private 
estates,  and  even  in  city  yards  through- 
out the  country.  They  have  been  tested 
in  every  latitude  from  Middle  Canada  to 
Southern  Florida,  and  have  given  such 
excellent  results  that  the  purchasers  have 
written  hundreds  of  letters  praising  them 
enthusiastically.  These  letters  have  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a  letter  from 
H.  B.  Fullerton,  the  director  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company's  Experiment 
Station.    Mr.  Fullerton  says: 


"Double  glass  wins  out.  We  have 
struck  another  good  thing.  It  is  the 
double  glass  sash  for  cold  frames  and 
hotbeds.  We  purchased  a  few  for  trial. 
We  placed  on  contiguous  beds  this  sash 
and  a  single  glass  sash  and  put  in  lettuce 
we  had  started  out-of-doors  late  in  the 
fall  for  trial  purposes.  The  double  glass 
gave  us  good  heads  for  our  home  hampers 
just  twenty  days  ahead  of  the  single  glass 
sash.  Of  course,  the  air  space  between 
the  two  glasses  did  the  trick,  preserving 
to  a  great  extent  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
hence  keeping  out  the  cold  of  the  nights, 
acting  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  a 
double  door  or  double  window.  These 
sash  are  regular  size  and  are  very  clev- 
erly constructed,  needing  no  putty  and 
being  very  readily  slipped  into  their 
grooves,  where  they  are  firmly  held  by  a 
special  brass  spring  clip,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  the  sash.  They  are  a  mighty 
good  gap  filler  between  the  open  air  and 
the  expensive,  but  necessary  artificially 
heated  greenhouse." 

In  a  letter  afterwards  referring  to  the 
above  report,  Mr.  Fullerton  said: 

"One  item  I  omitted  was  our  expe- 
rience with  radishes.  Although  Long 
Island  seldom  has  a  temperature  drop 
below  24  degrees,  we  occasionally  catch 
a  bit  of  almost  zero  weather.  One  sud- 
den drop  after  a  heavy  rain  made  condi- 
tions in  our  hotbeds  and  cold  frames 
pretty  serious  and  we  lost  practically  all 
our  radishes  under  the  single  glass  sash, 
while  those  under  the  double  glass  sash 
were  not  injured  in  the  least." 

The  double  glass  sash  is  a  radically 
new  idea  in  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 
It  means  more  to  gardenening  than  any- 
thing since  the  invention  of  the  hotbed 
itself.  It  increases  the  size,  quality  and 
rapidity  of  growth  of  the  plant,  multi- 
plies market  values  and  profits  for  the 
gardener,  and  anticipates  the  seasons  in 
rewarding  all  who  prepare  a  little  piece 
of  ground  and  give  it  a  trial. 

Were  it  more  expensive  than  the  old 
style  single  layer  it  would  still  be  a  fine 
investment  because  it  is  a  superior  imple- 
ment, but  when  one  considers  that  it  not 
only  does  such  good  work,  but  is  made 
to  last  a  lifetime,  and  that  it  saves  the 
cost  of  boards  and  mats  and  the  labor 
of  handling  them  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical sash  to  use. — Wenatchee  (Wash- 
ington) Republic. 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION! 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

A\J  r\-\     A         A  V         MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 
.  XTLKJ       J\lJ  J\.\  SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


•JHE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cut* 
{rom  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  (tyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpiess  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


STUMP  DESTROYER 

Send  and  get  our  formula  and  method  for  destroying  stumps.  Cheap, 
simple  and  effective.    Price  $5.00. 

VOLL  &  BARKER,  Chemists 

411-412  Marion  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 
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VIRGINIA 

APPLE  LANDS  ^40  PER  ACRE.    WARRANTY  DEED  AND  ABSTRACT 

ORCHARD  TRACTS  10  TO  40  ACRES  ADJOINING  HUSTLING  CITY  OF  WAYNESBORO 
On  TWO  railroads,  4  hours  from  Washington,  D.  C,  10  to  New  York  City 

FREIGHT  RATE  IS  8%  CENTS  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  BUSHEL  BOX  OF  APPLES 

Proved  soils,  growing  Stayman  Winesaps,  Newtown  Pippins,  Grimes  Golden,  Winesaps,  Yorks 
and  Delicious.  Excellent  grape  soil,  and  grows  all  garden  vegetables.  This  land  is  practically  FROST 
PROOF.    Labor  plentiful. 

OUR  APPLE  TREES  BEAR  IN  FIFTH  YEAR 

Excellent  drainage,  mild,  dry  climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  absolutely  healthy,  white  popu- 
lation, high  schools,  electric  lights,  telephones,  good  home  market,  rural  delivery,  two  national  banks. 

You  get  the  FACTS  in  our  illustrated  Booklet,  free  for  the  asking. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  APPLE  LANDS  CO.  (INC.) 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  WAYNESBORO,  VIRGINIA 


DUFUR 

Wasco  Coimty,  Oregon 
Grain,  fruit  and  stock  grown  in  the 

DUFUR 


District  means  FIRST  quality  to  the 
man  who  knows. 

We  have  the  choicest  property  in 
this  district  in  large  and  small  tracts 
at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

2,500  acres  being  planted  to 
orchard  this  spring. 

Call  or  write  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  about  this 
district. 

Our  experience  and  knowledge  of 
this  country  is  worth  money  to  you. 

Bothfur  &  Johnston 

908  Chamber  of  Commerce 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


It  Costs  More  to  Use  a 
Poor  Spray  Than  It 
Does  to  Buy  It. 

Dcvoc 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

C.T.  Raynolds  Paris  Green 

Dcvoe  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

makes  an  impregnable  line  of  defense 
ag"ainst  ravaging  insects  and  other  tree 
and  plant  enemies;  pure,  unadulter- 
ated, efTective. 

You'll  find  them  cheapest  to  use, 
because  they  save  where  it  pays  best 
— on  the  crop. 

See  that  your  dealer  is  ready  to 
supply  you  when  you  need  them. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
New  York         Kansas  City  Denver 
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WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

"Experience  is  the  best  teacher" 

VVe  have  had  twenty-five  years'  experience 
making  Cement  Coated  Nails,  twenty  years 
more  than  the  makers  of  the  "just  as  good" 
kind.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  always  specify 

"Pearson  Nails" 

which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's 
standard  for  making  fruit  boxes. 

They  cost  no  more,  keg  for  keg,  than  the 
imitation. 

Count  and  quality  considered,  they  cost 
less. 

No  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  standard  of  fruit  boxes  than  the  use  of 

Pearson  Nails 

Made  only  by 

J.  C.  Pearson  Co. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

A,  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
315  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents 
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A  PROMINENT  NORTHW 

THE  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
Reginald  Hascall  Parsons,  was  born 
October  3,  1873,  in  Flushing,  New  York. 
In  1880  his  family  moved  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Parsons  received  his  education  in 
private  schools  in  the  East  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

■  While  living  in  Colorado  Springs  Mr. 
Parsons  became  interested  in  gold  min- 
ing in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  which 
aflforded  an  opportunity  for  a  wide  busi- 
ness experience.  Subsequent  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Colorado  Mr.  Parsons  engajred 
in  the  manufacturing  business  with 
Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company  at  St, 
Louis.  From  St.  Louis  he  went  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the  same 
company,  and  in  1904  removed  to  Seattle 
to  establish  a  branch  factory  for  the 
company.  Mr.  Parsons  contiued  in  the 
general  management  of  the  Seattle 
branch  for  several  years,  but  the  lure  of 
the  land  was  always  strong  in  his  veins, 
his  ancestors  for  several  generations 
having  been  engaged  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  horticulture.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  this  life  should  appeal  to 
him,  and  he  was  particularly  attracted  to 
the  Rogue  River  Valley,  in  Southern 
Oregon.  He  became  the  principal  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  orchards 
in  America — the  Hillcrest  Orchard  Com- 
pany, at  Medford,  Oregon. 

The  Hillcrest  orchard,  valued  at 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000,  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  all  the  world,  and 
its  brands,  are  in  eager  request  in  all  of 
the  principal  consuming  centers,  being 
particularly  well  known  in  New  York 
and  London.  The  Hillcrest  Orchard 
brand  of  Comice  pears  holds  the  world's 
record  in  price  for  car  lots.  A  car  of 
this  brand  was  sold  in  London  two  years 
ago  at  an  average  of  $10.08  per  box. 
This  season  a  car  of  the  same  brand 
averaged  $10  per  box.  The  Hillcrest 
orchard  comprises  two  hundred  acres,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres 
are  in  trees  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  acres  in  bearing.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  five  acres  of  pears,  includ- 
ing Bartletts,  d'Anjous,  Howells,  Boscs, 
Winter  Nelis  and  Comice,  and  the  bal- 
ance— eighty-seven  acres — are  in  apples, 
the  principal  variety  being  Yellow  New- 
towns,  and  the  balance  Spitzenbergs  and 
other  red  varieties.  There  are  about 
11,000  trees  in  this  wonderful  orchard, 
which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  scientific 
cultivation.  In  Mr.  Parsons'  office  at 
Hillcrest  are  found  every  modern  feature 
of  orchard  record  and  accounting.  There 
are  maps  of  various  kinds,  some  show- 
ing land  contour,  water  and  air  drain- 
age, etc  ,  and  others  showing  the  location 
and  variety  of  every  tree  of  the  eleven 
thousand.  Mr.  Parsons  is  working  on  a 
pathological  record  by  which  he  will  be 
able  to  trace  the  history  of  every  tree  in 
the  orchard  and  keep  a  record  of  its 
bearing  from  year  to  year.  The  Hill- 
crest orchard  has  every  modern  mechan- 
ical appliance.  Packing  houses,  fire  sys- 
tem and  barns  were  built  on  the  most 
modern  lines. 


:STERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Mr.  Parsons  says  modern  orchardry  is 
practically  manufacturing,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  conducted  accordingly.  It  is  his 
ambition  to  have  the  Hillcrest  orchard 
pass,  undivided,  to  his  children  and  his 
children's  children.  He  is  not  a  land 
promoter  or  real  estate  operator  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  fruit  grower 
first  and  last. 

It  became  apparent  to  him  very  soon 
after  becoming  interested  in  fruit  grow- 
ing that  the  weakest  side  of  the  industry 
from  the  growers'  standpoint  was  the 
assembling  and  marketing  of  the  fruit. 
Realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  individual 


REGINALD  HASCALL  PARSONS 
President  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange 


grower,  no  matter  how  large  a  producer 
he  may  be,  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  increasing  supply  of  deciduous  fruit 
produced  in  the  Northwest,  he  became 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation at  Medford.  This  step  having 
been  successfully  taken,  it  became  further 
apparent  that  without  a  consolidation  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  entire  North- 
west in  some  strong,  practical  central 
selling  agency,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conduct  the  marketing  of  the  fruit  in  a 
scientific  and  thorough  manner.  The 
elimination  of  wasteful  competition  was 
the  main  thing  to  be  brought  about,  from 
the  growing  of  the  fruit  to  the  final  con- 
sumption of  it.  During  the  latter  part 
of  July,  1910,  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons as  president  and  other  prominent 
and  public  spirited  fruit  growers,  repre- 
senting other  important  producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  Northwest,  as  officers  and 
directors.  The  Exchange  has  met  with 
phenomenal  success,  having  been  care- 
fully organized  and  conducted  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  wide  distribution  of 
the  fruit,  which  would  permit  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  crowded  centers  and  thereby 
enable  better  prices  to  be  obtained. 
About  seven  hundred  cars  were  put  at 


the  disposal  of  the  Exchange  during  its 
first  season  by  various  fruit  growers' 
associations,  with  results  which  have  been 
universally  gratifying  to  the  growers. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  cast  his  lot  with  the 
fruit  growers  and  producers  of  the 
Northwest  and  is  doing  his  best  to  aid 
in  solving  the  problems  connected  with 
the  industry.  He  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  direction  of  the  Exchange 
and  its  success  is  largely  due  to  his 
public  spirited  work. 

In  all  of  his  previous  business  experi- 
ence Mr.  Parsons  has  shown  his  wide 
public  spirit.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  League  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Seattle  and  director  in  the  Title 
Trust  Company  of  that  city.  Before 
leaving  Seattle  for  Medford  he  was 
chairman  of  the  "City  Beautiful"  and  a 
member  of  various  municipal  committees 
engaged  in  solving  some  of  the  more 
important  municipal  problems. 


FRUIT  BOXES 

"Larch"  Apple  Boxes  and 
Strawberry  Crates  ottr  specialty 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

We  carry  a  complete  line.  Lumber,  Shin- 
gles, Lath,  Plaster,  Cement,  Lime,  Sash  and 
Doors,  Brick,  Roofing,  Building  Paper,  etc. 

We  solicit  your  patronage 

Bridal  Veil  Lumbering  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 


Washington 
Nursery  News 

MAY,  1911 

Our  big  selling  season  for  fall  1910  and 
spring  1911  is  now  history.  We  have  had 
another  record  season  of  satisfied  customers 
and  are  gratified  beyond  measure  at  the  many 
compliments  we  have  received  for  our  stock. 

We  do  not,  however,  forget  the  customer 
who  may  have  a  grievance,  due  to  some  mat- 
ter over  which  neither  of  us  have  any  con- 
trol, and  if  there  is  anything  unsatisfactory 
in  any  order  at  any  time,  we  want  to  know  it. 

We  appreciate  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  more 
than  words  can  express.  We  want  to  merit 
their  continued  good  will,  and  if  fair,  honest 
dealing  will  win  and  hold  it  we  have  no  fears 
of  losing  ground. 

Our  1911  spring  plant  is  looking  fine  at 
this  date.  We  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  biggest  and  best  stand  of  trees  we  have 
ever  grown  in  Toppenish.  We  have  our  work 
well  in  hand  and  as  usual  are  sparing  no 
expense  to  grow  the  best  trees  that  good  soil, 
sunshine,  cultivation  and  moisture  will 
produce. 

Our  new  catalog  will  soon  be  off  the  press. 
If  interested  drop  us  a  line. 

Washington  Nursery  Co. 

TOPPENISH,  WASH. 

Salesmen  Everywhere  More  Wanted 
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"  Save -Time ' 


SIMPLY  PERFECT 


/ 

/ 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

AS  IT  COMES  FLAT 


Folding 
Berry  Box 

Made  from  Pacific  Coast  Spruce 


DON'T  STAPLE 
SAVE  YOUR  TIME 
WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT 

PICKERS  WILL 
SET  UP  THIS  BOX 
IT  IS  SO  EASY 

PACKED 
THREE  BUNDLES 
TO  A 
THOUSAND 

ASK  YOUR 
DEALER  OR  WRITE 

OUR  AGENTS 
OR  US  AND  DO  IT 
EARLY 


AS  IT  FASTENS  DOWN 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Pacific  Fruit  Package  Co. 

Raymond,  Washington 


H.  B.  HEWITT.  Pres.  and  Treas. 


J.  H.  HEWITT.  Vice  Pres. 


O.  C.  FENLASON,  Sec.  and  Mgr. 


Agents  Portland,  Oregon,  Territory : 
STANDARD  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 
East  Pine  and  Water  Streets 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

WASHINGTON  MILL  COMPANY 

Agents  Spokane  Territory  Spokane,  Washington 


AS  IT  OPENS 


EASILY  MADE  UP 

NO  BREAKAGE 
OR  WASTE 

SOLID  ONE-PIECE 
BOTTOM 

VERY  RIGID 

NO  STAPLES 
IN  CONTACT  WITH 
CONTENTS 

REMAINS  IN 
PERFECT  POSITION 


AS  TOU  FILL  IT 
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Make  Your  Place  Profitable 

then  Beautify  It 

Study  your  problem,  formulate  your  plans,  get  ready  for  Fall  Planting.  /  can  help  you. 
I  grow  large  quantities  of  standard  commercial  varieties  of  APPLE,  PEAR, 
PRUNE,  PEACH  and  CHERRY  TREES;  also  NUTS,  VINES  and  PLANTS. 
I  have  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of 

Ornamental  Shrubs^  Trees  and  ines 

both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  in  the  Northwest.  LANDSCAPE  DEPART- 
MENT, in  charge  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Peck,  fully  equipped  to  meet  all  requirements. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman 


OFFICE  AND  DISPLAY  GROUNDS 
246  Main  Street,  corner  Second 
Postoffice  Box  242 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOG 


NURSERIES— On  Columbia  Boulevard, 
near  Vancouver  car  line;  at  Durham  and 
near  Tualitin. 


PRUNING  THE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

BY  J.  J.  THORNBER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONIA 


THERE  are  few  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs  that  do  not  require  occasional 
pruning  or  trimming  at  one  season  or 
another  for  their  best  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  extent  of  this,  with  certain 
exceptions,  however,  is  often  quite  lim- 
ited, and  in  this  respect  ornamental 
plants  dif¥er  from  fruit  trees.  Pruning 
is  usually  given  too  little  attention  by  the 
amateur  planter  and  home-maker,  with 
the  result  that  the  task  is  put  of¥  as  long 
as  possible  to  be  finally  disposed  of  with 
little  or  no  forethought  at  one  "fell 
stroke,"  as  it  were,  of  the  axe  or  saw, 
regardless  of  results. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  newly 
set  trees  should  have  their  branches  cut 
back  to  correspond  with  the  loss  of  roots 
incident  to  transplanting,  though  this 
does  not  mean  that  such  trees  are  to  be 
reduced  to  poles.  At  planting  time  all 
mutilated  parts  of  roots  should  be  re- 
moved, and  on  trees  that  are  of  consider- 
able size,  i.  e.,  eight  feet  or  so  high,  the 
main  limbs  should  be  cut  back  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the  trunk, 
the  leader,  of  course,  being  retained.  A 
sufficient  number,  varying  with  the  kind 
of  tree,  of  the  more  vigorous  of  these 
main  limbs  are  left  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  crown.  These  should  be 
disposed  at  nearly  equal  angles  about 
the  trunk,  and  not  lie  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  .  If  handled  in  this  manner 
such  trees  as  ash,  locust,  mulberry,  cot- 
tonwood  and  sycamore  will  need  little 


further  attention  for  some  years,  and  will 
usually  develop  into  pleasing,  symmet- 
rical forms.  When  small  trees  are  used 
considerable  pruning  is  often  needed  in 
first  few  years  after  planting  on  account 
of  excessive  growth  through  climatic 
conditions,  cultivation,  enriched  soil  or 
extra  water  supply.  This  growth  com- 
monly manifests  itself  in  watersprouts, 
over-development  of  the  head,  causing 
top-heaviness  and  leaning,  or  in  extra 
growth  in  occasional  vigorous  branches 
in  one  part  of  the  plant  or  another,  all 
of  which  tend  to  destroy  the  otherwise 
natural  form  or  symmetry  of  the  tree, 
unless  corrected  by  careful  pruning.  The 
much  planted  and  justly  popular  pepper 
tree  is  a  notable  example  of  the  above, 
due  partly  to  its  soft,  yielding  wood.  On 
this  account,  during  its  first  years,  cut- 
ting back  and  thinning  out  of  the  crown 
is  necessary  in  addition,  to  secure  brac- 
ing of  the  trunk. 

It  is  justifiable  at  times  to  resort  to 
topping  in  the  case  of  shade  trees  to 
induce  a  denser  growth,  or  where  trees 
ha-\'e  become  too  tall  to  be  in  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  though  this  lat- 
ter condition  is  not  common  in  our 
region  of  extremely  strong  light,  and 
sometimes  scant  supply  of  plant  food. 
Such  pruning,  however,  should  be  done 
with  deliberation  as  to  efifects  desired. 
Dead  or  unhealthy  branches,  or  those 
broken  by  storms,  should  be  removed 
speedilj',  and  if  necessary  the  remaining 


top  or  crown  reduced  sufficienth'  to 
insure  reasonable  uniformity  later.  Slow 
.growing  or  unhealthy  trees  are  often 
encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growths 
by  judicious  pruning,  in  connection,  of 
course,  with  other  proper  care.  Open- 
headed  trees  may  be  made  to  grow  more 
compact  by  heading  in,  while  a  gradual 
thinning  out  of  the  inner  branches  cor- 
rects trees  with  too  dense  or  compact 
heads.  Likewise  those  that  are  non- 
symmetrical can  be  worked  into  sym- 
metrial  trees  by  removing  the  abnormal 
parts,  though  such  treatment  is  more 
effective  in  the  earlier  training  of  the 
plant.  As  trees  get  older  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  cut  out  some  of  the  inner 
branches  to  open  up  the  crown,  thereby 
overcoming  a  crowded  or  brushy  appear- 
ance, and  providing  for  continued  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  tree  as  a 
whole.  The  numerous  dead  limbs  in  the 
centers  of  even  healthy  trees  are  excel- 
lent witnesses  to  this  fact. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

MASS- O- SPRAY 

The  New  Nozzle  that  throws  a  solid  cone  spray 
instead  of  a  hollow  one?  Takes  any  nozzle's  place. 
Has  all  the  power  of  the  Bordeaux.    They  all  say 

"SHE'S  A  BEAUTY" 

Send  7.5c  in  stamps  or  money  order  for  a  sample. 
Regular  price  $1.00.  "Munyhak"  if  not  satisfied. 
But  we  are  dead  safe  there.  You  iviU  be!  Say! 
Don't  forget  we  have  some  other  brand-new  things, 
too.    Write!     Agents  wanted. 

CROWN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BOX  207.  CHIC.\GO,  ILLINOIS 
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E  W.  BALTES  &  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Brmters^ 


The  System 
under  which 
we  operate 
our  business 
— universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ever  devised — coupled  with 
our  excellent  and  modern 
exuipment,  skillfully  man- 
aged,enables  us  to  produce 
expeditiously  ^accurately 

Superior  Work  at  a 
Minimum  of  Cost 


BOOKLETS 
CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISING 
STATIONERY 
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To  the  Shrewd 
Business  Man 

A  commercial  orchard  is  a  good  income 
producer  while  you  live,  the  best  real  estate 
agent  you  ever  had  when  you  are  ready  to 
sell,  and  a  valuable  asset  to  leave  to  your 
widow  and  orphans  when  you  have  reached 
the  end  of  life's  journey. 

If  an  old  reliable  nursery  is  of  any  specific 
importance  to  the  prospective  planter,  we 
kindly  ask  you  to  consider  with  us  before 
buying  your  trees. 

Albany  Nurseries 

(Inc.) 

ALBANY,  OREGON 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  WESTERN  FRUIT 
JOBBERS  ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA   THIS  YEAR 


Officers — John  i\I.  Walker,  president,  Denver; 
K.  H.  Pennington,  first  vice  president,  Evansville, 
Indiana;  J.  E.  Stewart,  second  vice  president, 
St.  Louis;  E.  H.  Emery,  third  vice  president, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa;  W.  M.  Roylance,  treasurer, 
Provo,  Utah;  W.  D.  Tidwell,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
1325,  Denver;  W.  H.  J.  Kavanaugh,  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Directors — John  M..  Walker,  Denver; 
W.  M.  Roylance,  Provo,  Utah;  C.  G.  Trimble, 
Omaha;  J.  E.  Stewart,  St.  Louis;  C.  A.  Kerr,  Chi- 
cago; Elwood  H.  Royer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  E.  H. 
Emery,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Ross  A.  Gamble.  Min- 
neapolis; Samuel  E.  Lux,  Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  B. 
Bills,  Sacramento,  California;  R.  H.  Pennington, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Executive  Committee — John  M.  Walker,  Denver; 
Samuel  E.  Lux,  Topeka,  Kansas;  R.  H.  Penning- 
ton. Evansville,  Indiana;  E.  H.  Emery,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  C.  G.  Trimble,  Omaha. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation  Ques- 
tions— George  H.  Fleischman,  chairman,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  J.  E.  Stewart,  St.  Louis;  R.  H.  Jones, 
Kansas  City;  Gus  Homan,  Chicago;  F.  B.  McKev- 


itt,  Sacramento,  California;  T.  A.  Cargill,  Houston, 
Texas;  R.  A.  Gamble,  Minneapolis. 

Membership  Committee — Charles  Gerber,  chair- 
man. St.  Louis;  Carl  Piowaty,  Chicago;  Jac  Stich, 
New  Orleans;  John  H.  Hile,  Louisville;  T.  Pearson 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Arbitration  Committee — Joseph  Grainger,  chair- 
man, Lincoln,  Nebraska;  H.  G.  Streight,  Omaha; 
M.  L.  Dolan,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Legislative  Committee — Samuel  E.  Lux,  chair- 
man, Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  B.  Bills,  Sacramento, 
California;  J.  H.  Russell,  St.  Louis;  E.  H.  Royer, 
Des  iloines,  Iowa;  A.  A.  Jackson,  Dallas,  Texas; 
A.  B.  Middleswarth.  Denver;  W.  L.  Wagner, 
Chicago. 

Committee  on  Standard  Grades  and  Packages — 
N.  G.  Gibson,  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Han 
dling  and  Shipping  Watermelons — H.  L.  Griffin 
chairman,  Ogden,  Utah;  R.  H.  Pennington,  Evans 
ville.  Indiana;  J.  H.  Hensley,  Denver;  Roy  Camp 
bell.  San  Antonio,  Texas:  D.  W.  Longfellow 
Minneapolis. 


LINDSAY 
&:  CO.  LTD. 

Wholesale  Fruits 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Established  in  Helena  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Branch  houses:    Great  Falls,  Mis- 
soula and  Billings,  Montana 


Pearson-Page  Co. 

131-133  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Superior  facilities  for  liandling 

PEACHES 
APPLES  AND 
PEARS 

Solicit  Your  Consignments 

Reliable  Market  Reports  Prompt  Cash  Returns 


Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association 

Packers  and  Shippers  of 
Rogue  River  Fruit 

Finest  flavored — Longest  keepers 


APPLES 
Newtown 

"Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table" 


PEARS 
Bartlett 
Howell 

Bosc  . 
Anjou  Spitzenberg 
Cornice  Jonathan 
Winter  Nelis  Ben  Davis 

TWELVE  SHIPPING  STATIONS 
Modern  Economy  Code 
K.  S.  MILLER,  Manager 
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ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


THE  FORKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 
is  the  only  perfect  light-running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a  small  boy  can 
operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per  day 
with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this  harrow 
one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two  teams  with 
ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in  stumpy  or  stony 
land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose  grass,  roots,  etc. 
Its  extension  of  11  feet,  SYi  feet  each  side  of  the 
team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulching  near  the  tree 
trunks  without  disturbing  the  branches  or  fruit,  aiid 
eliminates  the  use  of  the  hoe.  One  machine  will 
work  100  acres  of  orchard  and  keep  it  in  garden 
tilth.  These  machines  are  labor  savers  and  will 
reduce  your  cultivating  expense  one-half,  even  if 
you  have  but  five  or  ten  acres  of  orchard.  Write 
today  for  prices.  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 
COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


The  Ring  of  YourTelephone 


Today  is  a  part  of  your  life. 
You  answer  as  you  do  the 
knock  on  your  door. 

It  lifts  the  latchkey  of  your 
neighbor,  though  he  be  miles 
away  by  the  highway. 

It  aids  you  in  fire  and  acci- 
dent— saves  time  and  money. 

But  it  must  be  a  reliable, 
efficient  telephone. 

Get  the  best  telephone  made 
—  it's  good  economy  —  experi- 
ence proves  it. 

Kellogg  telephones  and  sys- 
tems are  known  as  standard 
apparatus  everywhere. 

Write  to  us  for  information 
and  prices.  Farm  telephone 
bulletins  mailed  on  request. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND 
SUPPLY  CO. 
Chicago 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Telephone  Equipment 


The  Right  Paint 

For  This  Spring 

You  can't  afford  to  let  your 
house  stand  exposed  till  oil  drops  in 
price.    The  way  things  look  now, 
the  buildings  would  be  paint-hungry 
before  that  time  comes. 

Gi-t  the  cost  of  iro  pounds  "Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  White  Lead,  4  gallons  pure  linseed 
oil.  1  gallon  turpentine,  1  pint  turpentine 
drier— this  makes  8  gallons  of  piirc  white  lead 
paint.  Divide  by  8  for  th(!  price  per  gallon  and 
compare  this  with  the  price  of  any  other  paint 
you'd  think  of  using. 

You'll  find  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest;  also 
that.  aftiT  all.  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Dutch 
Boy  P;iinter"  White  Lead  made  -  to  -  order 
paint  is  triflinff. 

]Vriif  for  our  free  "Helps  No.  4.!o 
It  ans'djcrs  all  paint  questions. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

o£ice  in  each  of  the  folla-winz  cities: 
New  York      Boston       Buffalo      Cincinnati  Chicaeo 
Clf-veland       St.  Louis       San  Francisco 
Oohn  T.  I.ewTS     Bros.  Company.  Philadelphia) 
^NaUonal  Lead  A  0:1  Company.  Pittsburgh) 


m 


Milk  Cans  That  Wear 

Milk  Cans  made  of  tinned  steel  plate.  The 
kind  that  are  inspected  after  every  operatian 
while  in  process  of  manufacture.  The  kind  that 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  and  give  satisfaction — 
the  best.  We  are  agents  for  both  the  STURGES 
and  the  BUHL  MILK  CANS  because  these 
makes  are  known  to  make  good. 

Send  for  special  booklet. 

MUNROE  &  CRISELL 

Selling  Agents  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  GROWING  OF  EVERGREENS  FROM  THE  SEED 

BY  PROFESSOR  B.  O.  LONGYEAR,  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

will  have  an  opportunity  to  dry  off. 
Keep  the  seed  bed  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  and  during  the  hottest  days  a 
slight  shading  by  means  of  an  open  lath 
screen  or  brush  laid  across  the  seed  bed 
frame  will  be  desirable.  Most  evergreens 
grow  very  slowly  at  first,  and  will  not  be 
ready  to  plant  out  in  nursery  rows  until 
two  years  old. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  after 
the  growing  season  is  past,  it  is  well  to 
mulch  the  little  trees  with  dead  leaves 
or  fine  straw,  but  do  not  allow  the  mulch 
to  pack  down  onto  them,  which  will 
often  lead  to  smothering.  The  seedlings 
should  be  grown  in  the  seed  bed  during 
the  second  season,  but  will  require  less 
shading  than  during  the  first  year.  On 
cloudy,  damp  days  no  shade  whatever 
should  be  given,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
yellow  pine  very  little,  if  any,  shade  is 
needed  during  any  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

The  little  trees  ma3'  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  rows  the  beginning  of  the 
third  growing  season.  They  should  be 
set  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  where  they  may  be  cultivated 
the  same  as  a  crop  of  corn  for  two  or 
three  years  more,  when  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  transplant  into  perma- 
nent quarters. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  all 
cases  in  transplanting  evergreens  to 
avoid  drying  of  the  roots.  The  grow- 
ing of  evergreens  in  this  way  is  rather 
particular  work,  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken unless  one  has  the  time  and 
patience  to  give  the  best  of  care  and 
wait  for  results.  Otherwise  it  is  usually 
cheaper  and  better  to  buy  the  nursery 
grown  stock. 


A NUMBER  of  persons  in  Colorado 
are  interested  in  the  growing  of 
forest  and  shade  trees  from  seed  for 
planting  on  the  farm  or  around  the  home. 
To  those  who  contemplate  undertaking 
such  work  during  the  coming  spring 
Professor  B.  O.  Longyear  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  gives  a  few 
simple  directions. 

Most  of  the  native  evergreens  can  be 
quite  readily  grown  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil,  especially  if  somewhat  sandy. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  about  the  same 
as  onion  seed,  in  carefully  prepared  beds, 
.  which  should  have  some  slight  shelter 
from  drying  winds  and  too  hot  sunshine. 

For  growing  a  few  hundred  seedlings 
a  bed  four  by  six  feet  should  suffice. 
Boards  ten  inches  wide,  set  on  edge 
around  the  bed,  will  offer  good  shelter 
from  severe  winds  and  will  give  support 
to  a  screen  of  lath  or  brush,  which  is 
often  desirable  in  growing  these  seed- 
lings. The  seeds  may  be  covered  with 
about  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  of 
finely  pulverized,  sandy  soil.  The  larger 
the  seeds  the  deeper  they  should  be  cov- 
ered. The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills 
about  six  inches  apart,  putting  seeds  one 
inch  apart  in  the  rows.  This  facilitates 
the  matter  of  weeding  and  cultivating 
them,  which  must  be  done  by  hand. 
Firm  the  soil  down  with  a  piece  of  board 
and  water  with  a  sprinkling  pot  when- 
ever it  becomes  dry.  When  the  young 
seedlings  appear  considerable  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
becoming  too  moist  on  the  surface, 
although  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out  below.  This  is  best  managed 
by  watering  the  plants  only  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  so  that  the  surface 
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NIAGARA  BRAND 


LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAY 


NIAGARA  BRAND 
Lime -Sulphur  Spray 

TIME  FOR  SECOND  SPRAYING 

THE  CALYX  SPRAY 


Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur 

has  proven  to  be  the  very  best  calyx  spray 
ever  put  on  the  market. 

CALYX  SPRAYING 

is  of  great  importance.  It  must  be  done  at 
just  the  right  time — as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
faU. 

Be  sure  of  a  fine  crop  of  Apples — Use 
NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  -  SULPHUR 
SPRAY  as  a  calyx  spray — now. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  of  import- 
ant information,  "Successful  Spraying." 

We  are  agents  for  the  famous  Bean 
Spraying  Machinery.  Niagara  and  Triangle 
Brands  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  the  very 
best. 


HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  74A        Hood  River,  Oregon 


LOOK! 

Into  the  splendid  advantages  ofifered  in  MOSIER, 
OREGON,  before  deciding  on  a  location  in  any  other 
apple  country. 

MOSIER  is  six  miles  east  of  Hood  River,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navi- 
gation Company  and  on  the  Columbia  River. 

MOSIER  has  the  same  splendid  climate,  the  same 
kind  of  marketing  facilities,  and  received  the  same  prices 
for  apples  and  other  fruit  as  Hood  River. 

MOSIER  land  may  be  had  for  from  $50  to  $150  pen 
acre  raw,  and  equally  low  prices  for  improved. 

Address  or  see 

D.  D.  HAIL,  MOSIER,  OREGON 

No  trouble  to  answer  (|uestions. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTS 

Ihat  print 


HICKS  -  CHATTEN 
ENGRAVTNG  CO. 

607  BLAKE-M-^FALL  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Nursery  Stock  of 

Absolute  Reliability 

That's  the  only  kind  to  buy.  Good  trees  bring  success 
and  poor  trees  failure.  Fruit  growers  know  this.  They 
do  not  experiment.  They  buy  non-irrigated,  whole  root, 
budded  trees,  and  we  number  scores  of  them  on  our  list 
of  well  pleased  customers.  We  have  prepared  this  season 
for  an  immense  business.  That  means  trees,  trees,  trees 
without  limit  as  to  variety  and  quantity.  We  also  have 
an  immense  stock  of  small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  We 
solicit  your  confidence,  and  will  take  care  of  the  re)#t. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

Salem  Nursery  Company,  saiem,  Oregon 

Reliable  and  live  salesmen  wanted. 
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STUDIES  FOR  THE   STUDENTS   OF  POLLENATION 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  I.  LEWIS,  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CORVALLIS,  OREGON 


SELF-STERILE  AND  SELF-FERTILE  VARIETIES 


FOR  nearly  five  years  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  at  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  has  been  con- 
ducting pollenation  studies  of  the  apple 
and  pear.  In  February,  1909,  we  pub- 
lished Bulletin  No.  104,  giving  the  results 
of  our  work  up  to  that  time. 

Since  publishing  Bulletin  No.  104  we 
have  been  conducting  extensive  experi- 
ments. For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  E.  J. 
Kraus,  who  has  charge  of  ray  research 
work  in  horticulture,  has  been  co-operat- 
ing with  myself  and  we  have  arrived  at 
certain  definite  conclusions,  presented  in 
this  article. 

The  fruit  grower  is  not  much  interested 
in  the  technique  of  pollenation,  but  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  up  this  work  I 
will  state  in  brief  that  you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  The  emasculation  of  the  anther 
raust  be  done  before  the  blossoms  open. 
The  blossoms  should  be  carefully  cov- 
ered with  paper  bags  until  fecundation 
has  taken  place.  Pollen  can  be  nicely 
ripened  by  picking  the  twig  a  little  early 
and  placing  in  fruit  jars  in  a  warm  place. 
The  anthers  can  soon  after  be  gathered 
and  placed  in  a  dish  in  a  warm  room, 
and  after  ripening  the  pollen  can  be 
collected.  A  little  camel's  hair  brush  is 
as  good  as  anything  to  use  in  transfer- 
ring the  pollen. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  fruit 
growers  that  pollen  was  transmitted 
through  the  air  by  means  of  strong 
winds  and  air  currents.  Our  work  here 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have 
found  that  very  little  pollen  of  either  the 
apple  or  pear  is  transferred  in  the  air 
currents.  Our  best  friend  in  the  pollena- 
tion work  is  the  bee.  Flying  from  flower 
to  flower,  they  transfer  the  pollen  with 
good  results.  They  are  attracted  to  the 
flowers  by  the  bright  colored  petals. 
We  demonstrated  that  were  the  petals 
removed  few  bees  would  be  attracted  to 
the  tree.  In  one  case  only  five  apples 
set  out  of  fifteen  hundred  blossoms  that 
had  the  petals  removed.  Very  few  bees 
visited  the  tree.  Fruit  growers  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  having  bees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  orchard. 

In  taking  up  our  pollenation  studies 
our  main  aim  and  desire  was  to  find  the 
cause  of  sterility.  In  determining  this 
cause  we  have  worked  on  many  problems 
of  vital  interest  to  the  growers,  such  as 
a  list  of  the  sterile  and  self-fertile  varie- 
ties, the  mutual  affinity  of  these  varieties 
and  the  relation  of  the  pollen  to  the  seed- 
ling fruit,  etc.  Our  first  step  was  to 
determine  what  varieties  were  sterile  and 
what  were  fertile.  By  the  w.ord  sterile 
we  mean  fruits  that  do  not  set'  fruit  with 
their  own  pollen.  By  self-fertile  we 
mean  fruits  which  set  good  profitable 
fruit  with  their  own  pollen.  We  have 
worked  with  eighty-seven  varieties  of 
apples  and  a  large  number  of  pears  to 
determine  their  sterility  and  their  fertility. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  this  study  as  it  concerns  the  apple: 


Variety  No.  Bags 

Arkansas  Black    100 

Autumn   Sweet    50 

Baldwin    200 

Bailey  Sweet    100 

Ben  Davis    100 

Bethleliemite    50 

Beitigheimer    50 

Bellflower   (yellow)    50 

Bottle  Greening    50 

Kennedy   Sweet   '  50 

Canada  Reinette    50 

Colvert    100 

Canada  Red    50 

Delaware    100 

Domine    100 

Dutch   Mignonette    50 

Ewalt    100 

Early  Strawberry    50 

Fall  Wine    100 

Fallawater    100 

Fall  Jeneting   100 

Great  Bearer    100 

Grimes  Golden    J 00 

Gravenstein    50 

Golden  Sweet    100 

Gano    50 

Green  Sweet    100 

Hoovers  Red    50 

Haas    100 

Holland  Beauty    50 

Holland  Pippin    100 

Hydes  Keeper   50 

Handwell   Souring    50 

Jonathan    200 

Jewetts  Red    50 

King  of  Tompkins  County  •>  100 

Keswick  Codling    50 

Longfellow    100 

Limber  Twig   100 

May   100 

Melon   50 

McMahon  White   100 

Melon  Sweet    50 

Munson  Sweet    50 

Maiden's  Blush   .  100 

Missouri   Pippin    50 

Mammoth  Black  Twig   100 

Mann    100 

Montreal  Beauty  (crab)   100 

Newtown    100 

Ortley    100 

Oldenberg    100 

Paradise  Sweet    100 

Pumpkin  Russett    100 

Pryors  Red    50 

Pewaukee    50 

Red  Golden   Pippin   50 

Rambo    100 

Romanite    100 

Rome  Beauty    100 

Red  Cheeked  Pippin   100 

Ralls    100 

Rhode  Island   Greening   100 

Sweet  Bough    50 

St.  Lawrence    100 

Stark    100 

Salome    100 

Scotts  Winter    100 

Summer  Queen    100 

Shiwassee    100 

Summer  Pearmain    50 

Steels  Red    50 

Spitzenberg    100 

Talmans  Sweet    100 

Transcendent  (crab)    100 

Trumbull  Sweet    100 

Twenty  Ounce    100 

Wagener    50 

Western  Beauty    50 

Washington      50 

White  Pippin    100 

Willow  Twig    50 

Wealthy    50 

Whitneys  Crab    100 

Winesap   100 

York  Imperial    100 

Yellow  Transparent    25 

Table  gives  fertile  and  sterile  varieties, 
and  also  their  pollen-bearing  qualities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sterile 
varieties:  Autumn  Sweet,  Arkansas 
Black,  Beitigheimer,  Bellflower,  (yel- 
low), Bottle  Greening,  Canada  Sweet, 
Canada    Reinette,    Delaware,  Domine, 


Dutch  Mignonette,  Ewalt,  Early  Straw- 
berry, Fallawater,  Grape  Bearer,  Graven- 
stein, Golden  Sweet,  Gano,  Green  Sweet. 
Hoover's  Red,  Haas,  Holland  Pippin, 
Holland  Beauty,  Hydes  Keeper,  Hand- 
well  Souring,  Jonathan.  King  of  Tomp- 
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kins  County,  Limber  Twig,  May,  Melon 
Sweet,  Munson's  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Montreal  Beauty,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ort- 
ley, Paradise  Sweet,  Pewaukee.  Red 
Golden  Pippin,  Red  Cheeked  Pippin 
(Monmouth  Pippin),  Romanite,  Rome 
Beauty,  Ralls,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Sweet  Bough,  St.  Lawrence,  Salome, 
Summer  Queen,  Summer  Pearmain.  Tal- 
man  Sweet,  Steel's  Red.  Transcendent 
Crab.  Trumbull  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Western  Beauty,  Wealthy,  Winesap  and 
York  Imperial. 
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KING  OF  THE  WOODS 


45  CORDS  SAWED 
IN  ONE  DAY 


POWER  DRAG  SAW 

Saves  money  and  backache.  Weighs  only  1,600 
pounds,  with  4-horsepower  Waterloo  engine, 
water-cooled.  Can  be  operated  by  one  man. 
Pulls  itself  forward  and  backward,  up  hill  or 
down  hill ;  lots  of  power  and  some  to  spare. 
Uses  only  4  gallons  distillate  pc"  day,  which  costs 
8^  cents  per  gallon.  Get  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

Reierson  Machinery  Company 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WATCH  THIS 
SPACE  FOR 
CUT  OF  OUR 
IMPROVED 
POWER  SPRAYER 

WRITE 

FOR 
PRICES 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  self- 
fertile  varieties:  Baldwin,  Bailey's  Sweet, 
Bethlemite,  Colvert,  Fallwine,  Grimes 
Golden,  Keswick  Codling,  Longfellow, 
Oldenberg  (Dutchess  of),  Pumpkin  Rus- 
sett,  Scott's  Winter,  Shiwassee,  Wash- 
ington, White  Pippin,  Yellow  Newtown. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  partially 
self-fertile  varieties:  Ben  Davis,  Canada 
Red,  Fall  Jeneting,  Jewett's  Red,  Mann, 
Pryor's  Red.  Rambo,  Stark,  Spitzenberg, 
Wagener.  Willow  Twig,  Whitney's  Crab, 
Yellow  Transparent. 

Concerning  this  list  of  partially  self- 
fertile  varieties  I  will  state  that  they  are 
in  some  cases  never  fertile.  The  Spitzen- 
berg apple,  for  example,  set  only  three 
apples,  none  of  which  were  of  standard 
size.    One  of  the  chief  problems  we  have 


l^ead  what  Hood  l^iver  says 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  Nov.  27,  1909. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  Cooper's 
Tree  Spray  Fluids,  VI,  for  killing  San  Jose 
scale  and  found  it  very  effectual. 

G.  R.  Castner,  County  Fruit  Inspector. 
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REDUCES  LOSSES        SAVES  PROFITS 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 
Write  for  1910  booklet   (32  pages) 
Testimony  from  fruit  growers 
everywhere 
Agent: 

C.  G.  ROBERTS 

247  Ash  Street       Portland,  Oregon 

Soie  Manufacturers : 

William  Cooper  &  Nephews 
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taken  up  is  to  find  the  best  pollenizer  for 
the  sterile  or  nearly  sterile  varieties,  such 
as  the  Spitzenberg.  We  have  found  that 
a  large  number  of  varieties  will  cross 
with  the  Spitzenberg,  such  as  Newtown, 
Arkansas  Black,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Ort- 
ley.  Stark,  Black  Twig,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  York  Imperial,  Delicious. 

There  were  many  others,  but  most  of 
them  not  of  commercial  importance  in 
the  Northwest. 

We  have  been  working  out  whether  or 
not  it  was  feasible  to  plant  Yellow  New- 
towns  and  Jonathans  together  to  see 
whether  these  varieties  crossed  in  any 
way.  Our  results  show  that  these  can 
be  planted  together  very  nicely. 

Our  next  line  of  work  was  to  take  up 
some  self-fertile  varieties  like  the  Yellow 
Newtown  and  to  find  if  they  would  be 
improved  by  crossing.  The  first  two 
years  we  crossed  the  Yellow  Newtown 
with  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  in 
both  the  Hood  River  district  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  we  found  the  apple 
was  greatly  improved  by  crossing  such 
varieties  as  Grimes  Golden  and  Ortley. 
The  crossed  apples  gave  a  large  per- 
centage of  fruit  set  and  also  gave  a  better 
average  size  than  those  self-pollenated 
with  Newtown  pollen.  The  work  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  seems  to  show 
that  the  Newtown  was  not  as  greatly 
improved  by  crossing  with  such  varieties 
as  Grimes  Golden  and  Ortley.  The  last 
two  years,  however,  we  have  obtained 
splendid  results  not  only  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  but  elsewhere  by  crossing 
the  Newtown  with  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  pollen.  Not  only  has  the  Winter 
Pearmain  proved  successful  on  the  New- 
town, but  has  done  well  on  all  varieties 
on  which  we  have  tried  it.  This  is  a 
fruit  of  splendid  vitality.  Not  only  is 
this  vitality  shown  in  the  set  of  fruit, 
but  also  in  the  seedling  of  the  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  which  is  very  strong 
and  sturdy.  This  leads  me  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  variety  may  have  a  good 
influence  not  only  in  producing  good 
fruit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
poor  vitality  and  give  negative  results. 
The  Ben  Davis,  of  poor  vitality,  is  a  poor 
male  parent.  Its  crosses  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  vitality.  As  example,  com- 
paring the  vitality  of  the  Ben  Davis  and 
Yellow  Newtown,  we  chose  the  Hub- 
bardson  Nonesuch  as  one  of  the  varieties 


we  desired  to  work.  When  crossing  the 
Hubbardson  Nonesuch  with  the  Ben 
Davis  the  fruits  were  inferior  and  smaller 
than  when  we  crossed  the  Hubbardson 
Nonesuch  with  the  Yellow  Newtowns. 

Many  of  the  flat  apples  seem  to  have 
a  poor  influence  in  crossing,  especially 
with  such  apples  as  Maiden's  Blush, 
which  would  be  typical  of  the  class. 
The  Winesap  is  a  poor  apple  for  pollena- 
tion  purposes,  producing  a  small  amount 
of  pollen,  and  in  some  seasons  it  seems 
to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  pollen.  The 
Northern  Spy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  the  White  Winter 
Pearmain.  It  has  been  a  good  pollenizer 
on  all  varieties  on  which  we  have  tried 
it.  In  most  cases  we  have  not  produced 
very  marked  results  in  the  coloring  of 
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the  apple  by  crossing.  Anything  which 
appertains  to  vegetative  vigor  is  greatly 
iiifluenced.  This  includes  the  seedling, 
foliage,  size  and  form  of  fruit;  also  the 
number  of  seeds  that  are  set,  and  this  in 
turn  influences  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
In  running  over  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties we  found  that  the  increase  of  seed 
gives  increase  in  weight  of  the  fruit. 

In  planting  varieties  for  pollenation 
purposes  you  must  pay  attention  to  the 
blooming  periods,  it  being  desirable  to 
plant  varieties  which  are  in  full  bloom 
at  the  same  time.  This  blooming  period 
will  vary  in  the  different  valleys  through- 
out the  Northwest.  As  a  rule  you  will 
not  get  much  change  in  the  order  of 
blooming. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  early 
bloomers;  Bethlemite,  Kennedy  Sweet, 
Domine,  Early  Strawberry,  Gravenstein, 
Grape  Bearer,  Haas,  Handwell  Souring, 
Longfellow,  Limb.er  Twig.  Montreal 
Beauty  (crab),  Oldenberg  (Dutchess  of), 
Mann,  Oregon  Crab,  Red  Astrichan, 
Ortley,  Stark,  Tetosky,  Transcendent 
(crab).  Wolf  River,  Wealthy  and  Whit- 
ney (crab). 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  late 
bloomers:  Arkansas  Black,  Autumn 
Sweet,  Bailey's  Sweet,  Beitigheimer, 
Bottle  Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin, 
Canada  Reinette,  Canada  Red,  Char- 
lottenhaler,  Colvert,  Dutch  Mignonette, 
Delaware,  Ewalt,  Fameuse,  Gano,  Fall 
Jeneting,  Green  Sweet,  Holland  Beauty, 
Hyslop  (crab),  Holland  Pippin,  Hyde's 
Keeper,  Hoover's  Red,  Jonathan,  Jewett's 
Red,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Keswick 
Codling,  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig,  Martha  (crab).  Melon, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Melon  Sweet,  Maiden's 
Blush,  McMahon's  White,  May,  Mun- 
son's  Sweet,  Yellow  Newtown,  Northern 
Spy,  Pewaukee,  Paradise,  Prior's  Red, 
Pumpkin  Russett,  Ralls,  Romanite,  Rome 
Beauty,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rambo, 
Spitzenberg,  Red  Cheeked  Pippin,  Rock 
Pippin,  Salome,  Shiwassee,  Steel's  Red, 
Scott's  Winter,  Summer  Queen.  Sweet 
Bough,  St.  Lawrence,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Trimball  Sweet,  Talman  Sweet,  White 
Pippin,  Washington,  Walbridge,  Western 
Beautj-,  Willow  Twig,  Wagener,  Wine- 
sap.  York  Imperial,  Yellow  Transparent. 
In  planting  an  orchard  one  has  to  con- 


THE  fruit  grower  or  trucker  who  uses  an  Inter- 
national Commercial  Car  "gets  there"  quicker 

and  more  often  than  the  man  who  uses  horses  and  wagons. 
The  International  makes  two  to  four  trips  while  the  horse-drawn  vehicle 

is  making  one.  Tlie  man  who  uses  an  international  goes  whenever  and  wherever  he 
pleases,  regardless  of  road  or  weather  conditions,  wliile  the  man  who  uses  horses  and 
wagons  must  wait  for  good  roads  and  good  weather.  The 

International  Commercial  Car 

saves  work,  time,  and  money,  thereby  adding  to  your  profits.  All  in  all,  considering  the 
mattercarefully  from  every  point  of  view,  you  will  find  that  you  must  have  an  International 
Commercial  Car  if  you  are  to  attain  the  greatest  profit  from  your 
possibilities.  Get  all  the  facts — read  what  the  International  has 
meant  to  others — actual  facts  and  figures,  not  theories.  See  the 
I  H  C  local  dealer  and  inspect  one  of  these  cars,  or  write  nearest 
branch  house  for  catalogues  and  information. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver.  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 

Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Sfin  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


sider  not  only  the  blooming  periods,  but 
also  the  planting  in_  large  blocks.  As  a 
rule  plant  from  four  to  six  rows  of  a 
variety.  This  is  better  than  alternating 
varieties  when  we  consider  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  orchard,  especially  during 
picking,  spraying,  etc. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  pollenation 
to  color  will  state  that  we  have  been  able 
to  detect  very  few  instances  where  much 
change  of  color  was  shown,  the  changes 
being  more  or  less  along  the  vegetative 
line,  such  as  vigor  of  seedling,  size,  etc., 
which  would  in  turn  change  the  vigor  in 
the  twigs,  foliage,  wood,  etc.  The  seed- 
ling of  a  White  Winter  Pearmain  in  con- 
trast with  the  Ben  Davis  are  extremely 
marked. 

We  make  from  these  studies  on  earth 
some  vital  problem  along  vitality  of 
fruit  trees,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  near 
future  we  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
seedling  for  nursery  stock  as  the  ba.5is 
for  our  investigation.  Of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  fruit  the  first  one  seems 
to  be  affected  by  pollenation  in  size,  this 
becomes  very  marked. 

In  connection  with  our  orchard  studies 
with  the  flower  we  have  also  been  con- 
ducting bud  studies.  We  have  been  col- 
lecting buds  throughout  the  year  and  are 
getting  together  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
pruning,  thinning,  cause  of  sterility,  etc. 
Concerning  the  time  in  which  the  flower 
buds  are  fully  formed  we  have  been 
unable  to  complete  our  laboratory  studies 
of  the  material  collected,  but  will  state 
that  they  are  certainly  formed  by  the 
last  of  August,  as  all  the  buds  collected 
at  that  time  show  that  the  fruit  buds 
were  formed.  How  much  earlier  we  can- 
not state  until  we  complete  our  labora- 
tory stduies.  which  we  hope  to  do  in 
the  near  future. 

Concerning  thinning  will  state  that  we 
have  made  several  observations,  espe- 
cially with  the  Newtown  apple  and  the 
Bartlett  and  Howell  pears.  We  have 
found  that  if  a  pear  is  thinned  from  a 
spur  the  following  season  the  same  spur 
produces  fruit  rather  than  leaf  or  fruit 
buds.  On  yellow  varieties  of  apples  and 
most  varieties  of  pears  it  would  be 
feasible  to  allow  two  specimens  to  a  fruit 
spur  and  remove  all  fruit  from  the 
remaining  spurs.  In  this  way  only  one- 
half  the   spurs   would   bear  each  year. 


Burpee's  Seens  mat  Grow 

140  VARIETIES  ANY  QUANTITY 

Plenty  of  stock  in  our  40,000  pounds 
Growing  Plants  as  season  requires 
All  makes  high  grade 
Pruning  Tools 
Garden  Tools 
Hose  and  Spray  Nozzles 
International  Stock  and 

Poultry  Food 
International  Remedies 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
Everything  for  Building 
Everything  for  Furnishing 
Stewart  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co. 

22,000  feet  floor  space.     Hood  River,  Oregon 
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C.  F.  WHALEY 
Originator 
Ballygreen  System  of 
Certified  Pedigree 
Trees 


Important  to  Planters 
and  Fruit-Growers 


Through  the  Ballygreen  System  of  selection  and  certification  we  make 
it  possible  for  planters  and  fruit-growers  to  secure  clean,  hardy  nursery 
stock  of  proven  quality  and  pedigree,  propagated  from  the  best  trees  in  the 
finest  orchards  of  the  famous  fruit  valleys  of  the  West. 


H.  W.  REAUGH 

Graduate 
in  Horticulture, 
Field  Manager 
Ballygreen  Nurseries 


It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure  for  the  season  1911-12  scions  from  the  following  prize-winning 
orchards : 

C.  H.  Sproat,  Hood  River,  Oregon  (winner  of  Sweepstakes  prize,  Spokane  National  Apple  Show,  1910, 
and  Chicago  Apple  Show,  1910,  best  carload  of  Spitzenbergs). 

O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee,  Washington  (winner  of  prize  for  Winesaps,  Spokane  Apple  Show,  1908  and 
1910).  . 

Dick  Hart,  Toppenish,  Washington  (winner  of  prize  for  carload  of  mixed  apples,  Spokane  Apple  Show, 
1910). 

We  have  also  secured  selected  strains  and  varieties  from  the  orchards  of  Tedford  Brothers  and  Green 
Brothers,  Wenatchee,  Washington  (winners  of  plate  prizes  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Apple  Show,  1910,  and  at 
National  Apple  Show,  1910)  ;  J.  B.  Holt,  Pullman,  Washington  ;  W.  E.  Bowes,  North  Yakima,  Washington  ; 
Bear  Creek  Orchards,  Medford,  Oregon,  and  others. 

Our  trees  have  the  well-balanced  roots  and  tops  that  skilled  horticulturists  aim  to  secure. 

We  grow  exclusively,  and  are  pleased  to  offer  to  planters  for  1911-12  Selected  Trees  of  Certified  Pedigree. 

BALLYGREEN  NURSERIERS 


Please  write  for  price  list  and  pedigree  book 


HANFORD,  WASHINGTON 


Undoubtedly  ihe  time  for  bud  formation 
will  be  influenced  by  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  tree;  also  the  variety. 

Considering  the  relation  of  summer 
pruning  to  bud  formation  will  state  that 
our  work  the  past  two  years  shows  that 
where  severe  summer  pruning  was  prac- 
ticed until  the  middle  of  July  instead  of 
producing  fruitfulness  the  fruit  buds 
were  turned  into  leaf  buds,  or  at  least 
fruit  bud  formation  was  prevented.  At  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  with  light  and 
judicious  pruning,  we  were  able  to  turn 
the  buds  which  naturally  formed  leaf  or 
shoot  into  fruit  buds,  or  at  least  produced 
conditions  in  the  tree  that  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  fruit  buds. 

Our  conclusions  on  that  subject  would 
be  that  many  of  the  growers  are  going  at 
summer  pruning  too  blindly  and  are 
overdoing  the  matter  in  a  great  many 
cases.  Light  summer  pruning  will  have 
a  greater  effect  on  the  fruitfulness  of 
your  trees.  This  will  mean  that  we  not 
only' have  to  study  the  amount  of  pruning 
and  the  exact  season  of  a  singie  varietj', 
but  will  need  to  investigate  this  subject 
as  it  concerns  each  individual  variety. 
Some  questions  have  come  up  as  to  just 
when  the  rudiments  of  the  floral  buds  are 
well  advanced. 

Yellow  Newtowns  are  well  advanced 
by  the  first  of  February;  how  much 
earlier  cannot  be  stated,  as  we  have  not 
examined  all  the  material  we  have  col- 
lected. This  will  be  definitely  concluded 
in  the  next  two  weeks.  ,^ 

Concerning  the  length  of  time  blos- 
soms will  remain  receptive  after  they 
open,   or   after   emasculation,   we  know 


that  they  are  receptive  for  one  week 
after  blooming.  This  is  a  valuable  point, 
as  it  shows  when  the  bees  can  work  on 
the  blossoms.  For  scientific  purposes 
the  blossoms  can  be  pollenated  before 
they  are  entirely  open. 

We  have  been  doing  some  very  inter- 
esting work  with  the  pear  concerning 
the  sterility  and  fertility  of  the  leading 
varieties.  Conditions  here  are  much  dif- 
ferent than  those  in  the  East,  the  Comice 
being  the  only  variety  that  is  sterile. 
Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis  and  Bosc  all  will 
set  with  their  own  pollen.  We  have 
observed  this,  however,  that  pears  are 
greatly  improved  by  cross  pollenation. 
It  has  an  influence  in  producing  seed 
and  in  a  strong  degree  changes  the  form 
of  the  fruit,  especially  is  this  true  with 
the  Bartlett  and  the  Bosc.  Certain  varie- 
ties of  pears  show  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  size  and  shape  of  fruit  regardless 
of  the  pollen  used,  but  the  Howell  and 
Winter  Nelis  are  not  of  this  class.  Some 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE  CO. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

We  have  the  following  stock  in  good  grades 
at  prices  that  will  please  you: 

APPLE 

Baldwin,  Bismarck,  Black  Ben,  Delicious, 
Fall  Wine,  Gano,  Grimes  Golden,  Hyde  King, 
Jonathan,  King  David,  Ingram,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Nonesuch,  Red  June,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spitzenberg,  Stayman  Winesap,  Wagener, 
Whitney,  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Yellow 
Newtown  and  Yellow  Transparent. 

PEAR 

Anjou,  Bartlett,  Comice,  Idaho  and  Winter 
Nelis.  

PEACH 

Carmen,  Champion,  Cox  Cling,  Crawford 
Early,  Crawford  Late,  Early  Charlotte, 
Elberta,  Engalls  Mammoth,  Fitzgerald,  Fore- 
man, Guin,  Muir,  November,  Orange  Cling, 
Phillips  Cling,  Salway,  Slappy,  Smock,  Tri- 
umph and  Tuscan  Cling. 

CHERRY 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Richmond, 
Eng.  Morrilla,  Lambert,  Late  Duke,  Oxheart, 
Royal  Ann  and  Yellow  Spanish. 

PLUM 

Bradshaw,  Burbank,  Damson,  Diamond, 
Grand  Duke,  Green  Gage,  Maynard,  Wild 
Goose,  Macy  and  Yellow  Egg. 

PRUNE 

Italian,  Petite,  Silver  and  Tragedy. 

APRICOT 

Golden,     Moorpark,     Peach,     Tilton  and 
Yakimini.  NECTARINE 
New  White  and  Boston. 

NUT  TREES 

English  Walnut,  Almond,  etc. 

ORNAMENTAL 

Catalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mountain  Ash, 
American  Elm,  Norway  and  Silver  Maple, 
Mulberry,  and  Norway  Spruce. 

All  the  above  stock  clean,  hardy  and  true 
to  name.    Write  for  special  spring  prices. 

THE  SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 
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"I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

That  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent, 
New  York,  a  grower  of  fancy  apples.     "I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before." 
Reason:    Five  years'  consecutive  use  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

Cheaper,  more  effective,  and  easier  to  apply  than  lime-sulphur 
Send  for  booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance" 


PRICES: 


In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c  per  gallon;  10-gallon 
cans,  $6.00;  5-gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1-gallon  cans,  $1.00 
//  you  tfaiit  cheap  oils,  our  "CARBOLEINE"  at  30c  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Faculty  Stronger  Than  Ever 
More  Progressive  Than  Ever 


Results  Better  Than  Ever 
Attendance  Larger  Than  Ever 


ATTEND  THE  BEST 


Business 
College 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Bee  Supplies 


We  are  Western  Agents  for 
the  A.  I.  Boot  Co.,  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  bee  sup- 
plies In  the  world.  Their 
products  are  the  recognized 
standard  of  excellence. 

We  can  therefore  equip  you 
with  everji^hing  for  the  profit- 
able and  successful  handling 
of  bees.  Pacific  Northwest 
beekeepers  should  send  at 
once  for  our  Bee  Supply  Cat- 
alog. It  lists  and  illustrates 
the  newest  and  best  things 
for  the  apiary.  Our  stocks 
are  immense. 

We  supply  colonies  of  pure 
bred  Italian  bees  hived  up 
and  ready  for  work. 


FRUIT  TREES  DEMAND  REES 

Quantity  of  fruit  is  greatly  increased;  color,  flavor  and  shape 
improved  in  orchards  pollinated  by  bees.  Our  Bee  Catalog 
contains  information  invaluable  to  orchardists  and  demon- 
strates importance  of  bees  as  the  chief  poUenizing  agent. 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Catalog  No203 


Portland  Seed  Co. 

Portland  Oregon 

"Diamond  Quality"  Bee,  Poultry,  Dairy  and  Orchard  Supplies. 
Plants  and  Seeds 


varieties  are  injured  by  this  process. 
The  Bosc  should  not  be  crossed  with  the 
Bartlett,  as  the  fruit  so  crossed  is  apt 
to  be  small  and  misshapen,  but  when 
crossed  with  Cornice  is  large  and  fine. 
Concerning  the  best  combination  to  plant 
with  pears  will  state  that  the  Bartlett 
and  Anjou  will  do  very  nicely  together. 
The  Winter  Nelis  and  Comice  make  a 
splendid  combination.  Any  variety  works 
with  the  Howell  and  Bosc  does  well  with 
everything  except  the  Bartlett.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  planting  a  pear  orchard 
the  best  plan  to  follow  would  be  to  set 
from  four  to  six  rows  in  the  following 
order:  Bartlett.  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis, 
Bosc  and  Howell. 

We  are  conducting  experiments  not 
only  in  Hood  River,  R'^gue  River  and 
the  Willamette  Valley,  Ijt  also  outlined 
experiments  to  be  conducted  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  in  the  Inland  Empire,  and 
within  a  year  hope  to  publish  information 
for  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest 
that  will  be  of  great  value.  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  receive  from  the  grow- 
ers of  Washington  anj-  suggestions  or 
observations  they  have  made  concerning 
this  important  subject  of  poUenation. 
^  ^  <S> 

FRUITS  FOR  NORTHERN  OREGON.— The 
best  dozen  kinds  of  tree,  vine  and  bush  fruits 
for  growing  in  the  lower  altitudes  of  Morrow, 
Wasco,  Gilliam,  Umatilla,  Sherman  and  Crook 
Counties,  according  to  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  department  of 
horticulture,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
subject,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries.  "Orchard  men 
in  the  lower  altitudes  of  these  counties,"  says 
Professor  Lewis,  "may  safely  make  their  selection 
for  apple  growing  from  the  following  seven  varie- 
ties: The  Yellow  Transparent,  Gravenstein,  Jon- 
athan, Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Wagener.  and,  for 
spring  use,  the  Ben  Davis  or  Gano.  Practically 
any  commercial  variety  of  pear  will  grow  well 
here,  including  the  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Seckel,  Anjou  and  Winter  Nelis.  Any  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  the  prunes  and  plums  also 
may  be  used,  such  as  the  Italian,  Hungarian  and 
peach  plum."  The  three  varieties  of  sweet  cherries 
recommended  by  Professor  Lewis  are  the  Lambert. 
Royal  Ann  and  Bing:  and  a  like  number  of  sour 
cherries — the  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello 
and  Olivette — are  also  named.  But  four  peach 
varieties  are  recommended  for  the  district — the 
.'Alexander,  Early  and  Late  Crawford  and  the 
Lemon  Cling.  "European  varieties  of  grapes,  such 
as  the  Muscat,  Black  Hamburg,  Tokay  and  Rose 
of  Peru,  are  generally  covered  in  winter  for  pro- 
tection," says  Mr.  Lewis.  ".American  varieties 
which  may  be  grown  profitably  here  are  the  Wor- 
den.  Concord,  Niagara  and  Delaware.  Clark's 
seedling  is  the  best  strawberry  for  these  altitudes, 
though  practically  any  of  the  early,  medium  or 
late  varieties  would  yield  a  good  family  supply. 
The  four  raspberries  I  would  recommend  are  the 
Cuthbert,  Gregg,  Marlboro  and  Cumberland.  Law- 
ton,  Eldorado  and  Kittatinny  blackerries:  Fay, 
Cherry  and  White  Grape  currants,  and  Red  Jacket, 
Champion  and  Industry  gooseberries  may  also  be 
grown  well  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  North-Central 
Oregon  district." 

^    ^  <» 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  consider  "Bettter  Fruit"  the  most  valuable 
paper  issued  for  the  fruit  grower  and  dealer,  and 
we  highly  recommend  the  same  to  all  fruit  grow- 
ers. Your  truly,  F.  A.  Hihn  Company,  Santa 
Cruz,  California. 

<*>  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  look  for  the  arrival  of  your  paper  each  month, 
and  enjoy  every  page  of  it.  I  wish  it  came  once 
a  week  instead  of  once  a  month.  Yours  very 
truly,  Harvey  Thornber,  Pullman,  Washington. 

^   <J>  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  am  much  pleased  with  "Better  Fruit,"  and 
must  say  that  it  should  be  a  great  help  to  the  fruit 
growers  in  your  section.  Yours  truly,  Arthur 
Pugh,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

^   <$>  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Your  beautiful  publication  came  to  us  today. 
It  is  a  credit  not  only  to  your  section  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  whole  country.  With  the 
personal  high  regards  of  the  writer.  Emory  C. 
Cook,  Baltimore. 
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Every  Deming  Sprayer  Gets 
a  Hard  Test  in  Our  Factory 

VVe  know,  just  as  you  do,  that  you  can't  afford  to  take 
any  chances  when  you  commence  to  spray  your  trees. 
The  loss  of  a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours,  when  conditions 
are  just  right,  may  mean  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' loss  to  you,  and  such  delay  might  occur  at  any  time — 
often  does,  in  fact — when  an  ordinary  spray  pump  is  used. 
That's  why,  every  time  we  finish  a 

Deming  Spray  Pump 

we  g-ive  it  a  hard  test  to'.see  what  it's  going 
to  do.  VVe  first  try  out  each  part  separately; 
then  we  give  cylinders,  plungers,  etc.,  a  test 
under  heavier  pressure  than  they  will  ever  g-et 
in  actual  use.    Before  the  machine 
leaves  us,  we  knoti)  that  it  will 
endure  a  lot  more  hard  handling 
than  you're  likely  to  give  it. 

If  such  careful  methods 
appeal  to  you,  we'd  like  to 
send  Catalogue  and  quote 
prices. 

Order  from  your  local  dealer 
or  from  us  if  he  doesn't  handle. 
.Always  insist  on  the  DEMING. 

First  prizes  were  awarded 
Deming  "Century"  Barrel 
Spray  Pump,  and  Deming 
"Bordeaux"  and  "Simplex" 
Nozzles,  at  National  Horti- 
cultural Congress,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10  to 
19.  1910. 

CRANE' CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  870  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 
Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 


The  Great  Many- Purpose 
Irrigation  Machine 

It  will  cut  your  drainage  ditches; 

Stir  your  soil;    Level  your  land; 

Cut  laterals;    Cut  your  sage-brush; 
Throw  up  dikes  and  grade  roads; 

Pick  up  dirt — carry  it — and  drop  it 
where  you  want  it. 


20th  Century  Grader 


The  Original  One-Man  Machine 

The  20th  Century  weighs  but  600  pounds.  One  man 
with  two  or  four  horses  operates  it.  Turns  in  10-foot 
circle.  Does  twice  the  work  of  the  big,  heavy  grader  with 
four  horses  with  half  the  effort. 

Mr.  Fruit  Grower — you  can't  expect  big  returns  from 
your  work  if  you  don't  use  the  right  tools.    If  you 
did  not  do  as  well  last  year  as  you  expected,  this 
is  probably  the  reason — you  did  not  use  the  right 
tools.    If  one  of  your  machines  will  do  the  work 
of  several  expen- 
sive ones  it  means 
bigger   profits  at 
the  end  of  theyear. 

You  shouldn't  be 
without  a  20th  Cent- 
ur}-  Grader  on  your 
place  for  it  has  a 
score  of  uses. 

Let  us  tell  you 
what otherssay  of  it. 
Send  postal  for  de- 
tailed    information        <  1^ 
about  these  wonder- 

ful  macliines.  -     ■  ■.,  -  ' 

THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  542  Hunter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  for  Codling  Moth  with 

Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  IS  THE  BEST 

We  are  now  ready  to  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  our  statement  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

We  give  you  the  following  names  and  addresses 
of  the  winners  of  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  prize  of 
$i,ooo  for  the  best  car  of  apples  shown  at  the 
National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington : 

1908 —  M.  Horan,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

1909 —  Tronson  &  Guthrie,  Eagle  Point,  Oregon. 

1910 —  C.  H.  Sproat,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
All  sprayed  with  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  material  was  used  at  three 

difYerent  points,  and  during  three  different  seasons. 
Does  this  not  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  the 
superiority  of  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead,  both  as 
to  locality  and  climate  in  which  it  may  be  used? 

If  so,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  yourself  the 
question,  "What  Arsenate  of  Lead  shall  I  use  this 
season?"    You  will  order  Grasselli  Brand. 

Do  not  buy  Arsenate  of  Lead  on  arsenic  contents 
alone.  Bear  in  mind  when  buying  this  spray  that 
lead  should  be  given  equal  consideration  with 
arsenic,  because  it  increases  the  adhesive  properties 
and  reduces  to  a  minimum  foliage  injury. 

DISTRIBUTERS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST: 

Inland  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington 
Hardie  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Samuel  Loney  &  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Missoula  Drug  Co.,  Missoula,  Montana 
Western  Hardware  &  Implement  Co.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem,  Oregon 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
C.  J.  Sinsel,  Boise,  Idaho 
Yakima  County  Horticulturists'  Union,  North  Yakima, 
Washington 

Darrow  Bros.  Seed  &  Supply  Co.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Ass'n,  Medford,  Oregon 
And  in  all  consuming  districts. 

WRITE  THE  ABOVE,  OR 

H.  N.  LYON,  Northwestern  Representative 

505  Concord  Building,  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  name  of  nearest  distributor 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Establislicd  iSjg 

Main  Office.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  172  and  17-t  East  l-~iftli  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  2235  Union  Court 

New  York  City  60  Wall  Street 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  112  Ferry  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  Godcliaux  Building 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Pearl  and  Eggleston  Streets 

Birmingham,  Alabama  825  Woodward  Building 

Detro.t,  Michigan  Atwater  and  Randolph  Streets 
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COLLEGE  TO  EIGHT  ORCELARI)  PESTS. 
A  big  campaign  against  the  pests  which  destroy 
orchards  in  Oregon  is  to  be  started  shortly  by  six 
experts  from  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in 
accordance  with  the  legislative  bill  providing  funds 
for  such  work.  LTnder  the  direction  of  Dean  A.  B. 
Cordley,  of  the  college  of  agriculture;  Professor 
C.  I.  Lewis,  of  the  horticultural  department,  and 
Professor  H.  S.  Jackson,  of  the  entomology  depart- 
ment, the  college  will  establish  division  headquar- 
ters in  the  principal  fruit  centers  of  the  state — 
Portland,  Salem,  Eugene,  Roseburg,  and  perhaps 
.Milton — and  from  there  the  investigations  will 
extend  over  the  entire  state.  This  is  not  the  first 
work  of  the  sort  done  by  the  college,  though  it 
is  the  first  state-wide  campaign  against  all  kinds 
of  pests.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  the  orchard  men  of  Oregon  by  the  timely 
advice  of  the  professors.  The  thirty-five-acre  apple 
orchard  of  Eisman  Brothers,  near  Grants  Pass,  was 
so  badly  diseased  with  anthracnose  in  1901  that 
they  were  about  to  dig  it  up.  Every  tree  was 
diseased  with  the  fungus,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
tops  were  dead  or  dying.  The  vitality  of  the 
orchard  was  so  low  that  it  did  not  produce  enough 
apples  to  paj'  expenses.  Though  the  owners  worked 
hard  cutting  dead  wood  and  dead  spots  the  fungus 
continued  to  gain  on  them.  They  tried  a  bordeaux 
mi.xture  spray,  suggested  by  Dean  Cordley,  in  the 
fall  before  the  leaves  were  off,  with  immediate 
and  pronounced  benefit.  Continued  fall  sprayings 
resulted  in  a  production  of  10,000  boxes  of  as  fine, 
clean,  healthy  four-tier  apples  four  years  after  as 
could  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
They  sold  7,000  boxes  of  four-tier  Yellow  New- 
towns  and  Spitzenbergs  at  $1.50  a  box  and  .3,000 
boxes  of  Ben  Davis  and  Winesaps,  giving  a  gross 
receipt  of  $1.5,250  from  the  orchard  they  had  been 
ready  to  dig  out.  William  Hellwell,  of  Yoncalla, 
Douglas  Coimty,  had  a  similar  experience  with 
fall  spraying  for  anthracnose,  commonly  known  as 
"canker,"  "dead  spot"  or  "black  spot."  The  pro- 
tection of  the  rapidly  increasing  fruit  districts  of 
the  state  from  such  pests  as  are  already  attacking 
trees  here,  and  from  the  introduction  of  new  ones 
through  imported  stock,  is  the  problem  with  which 
the  college  experts  will  wrestle.  The  details  of  the 
campaign  have  not  all  been  completed,  but  will  be 
ready  for  annoimcement  shortly. 

<$>  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  herewith  enclose  check  for  one  dollar  for  the 
lenewal  of  my  subscription  to  "Better  Eruit,"  and 
trust  that  you  will  continue  with  even  better  suc- 
cess in  the  future  than  you  have  been  accorded  in 
the  past.  Yours  very  respectfully,  W'm.  Dayl- 
dano,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Irrigation  Economy 

Means  supplying  water 
to  your  fields  at  the 
least  cost  consistent 
with  an  ample  supply. 
If  there  is  a  spring  or 
a  running  stream  of 
water  on  your  place 
you  can  utilize  the 
power  of  this  water  to 
pump  itself  to  where 
you  need  it.  A  Phillips 
Hydraulic  Ram  does 
the  trick  without  a  par- 
ticle of  attention  from 
anyone  after  it  is  once 
-^/'"'""'"^^^BBBI 5  ^  f^^"!^    ,    iri  operation.  It  doesn't 

■  require  oiling,  even. 
Simple  as  can  be  ;  not  a 
single  spring  or  any  part  that  can  get  out  of  order. 
This  ram  is  a  modern  wonder.  Low  first  cost  and 
no  operating  expense.  Send  for  further  informa- 
tion, stating  how  much  water  fall  you  have  and  the 
quantity.    Give  us  all  the  information  you  can. 

Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


',««IMIhi>i)iiiiM.iaiMi 


PHILLIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
RAM  CO.,  419 


HOW  YOU  CAN  SECURE  AN  ORCHARD 
THAT  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF 

These  orchards  are  located  in  the  deep  volcanic  ash  fruit  soil  of  the  great  Columbia  River  Basin,  less 
than  100  miles  from  Portland,  Oregon,  near  Mount  Hood  and  the  famous  Hood  River  Valley,  with  railroad 
depot  on  the  property. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  have  a  little  money,  write,  today,  for  full  information  in  regard  to  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  like  of  which  you  will  not  have  again  soon,  and  for  "How  I  Can  Secure  an  Orchard  That  Will 
Pay  for  Itself." 


DUFUR  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 


91  Third  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Within  the  Shadow  of  Glorious  Mount  Hood  GrOWH  the  World's  MoSt  FamOUS  Apphs 


Last  year  the  apple  crop  of  Hood  River  was  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

About  1,000  acres  in  actual  bearing  produced  this  entire  crop. 
$500  per  acre  is  an  average  yield. 

$2,000  per  acre  is  an  average  price  for  full  bearing  orchards. 

  cup  out  and  mail  noiv 


FIVE  YEAR 

Orchards  on 
easy  payments 
for 

$500  per  acre 


Hood  River  District  Land  Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  information  regarding  your  easy 
payment  plan  of  purchasing  orchards. 


Name  .-. 
Address 
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THE   GROWING  OF   DEWBERRIES  IN  COLORADO 

BY  W.  PADDOCK,  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


THE  average  person  scarcelj'  knows 
_  .  what  a  dewberry  is,  yti  the  fact 
remains  that  a  few  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  from  small  plantations 
of  this  fruit. 

The  dewberry  may  be  likened  to  an 
overgrown  blackberry,  but  it  grows  upon 
a  trailing  vine-like  cane,  instead  of  the 
upright  cane  of  the  blackberry. 

The  dewberry  is  by  no  means  adapted 
to  all  situations  and  localities.  It  has 
succeeded  best  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
but  in  locations  where  apples  are  con- 
sidered to  be  a  safe  crop.  Such  sur- 
roundings are  found  in  the  Plateau  Val- 
ley, and  it  is  here  that  the  growing  of 
this  fruit  is  becoming  a  specialty. 

While  dewberry  canes  are  of  trailing 
habit  no  trellises  need  be  used.  A  better 
plan  is  to  keep  the  canes  cut  back  to  a 
length  of  about  two  feet.  They  are  thus 
made  to  assume  an  upright  form,  and 
a  vigorous  plant  has  the  appearance  of 
a  thrifty  low-growing  bush.  At  the  first 
pruning  the  new  canes  are  tipped  when 
they  are  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  Just  before  the  picking  season 
begins  the  canes  are  pruned  a  second 
time,  and  this  consists  in  cutting  back 
the  laterals  to  a  length  of  about  two  feet. 
The  following  spring  the  plants  are  gone 
over  a  third  time,  when  the  old  canes 
are  removed  and  the  vigorous  laterals 
are  shortened. 

Winter  protection  is  aflforded  by  throw- 
ing a  few  shovelfulls  of  earth  over  each 
of  the  hills. 

When  grown  in  this  manner  the  plants 
are  commonly  planted  five  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion do  not  differ  from  that  of  raspberries. 

The  dewberry  is  very  perishable,  there- 
fore extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in 
picking  and  marketing.  The  berries  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  after  being 
picked,  and  over-ripe  fruit  will  not  bear 
transportation.  After  the  berries  have 
been  packed  the  crates  must  be  placed 
in  a  cool  place,  where  they  may  be  dried 
to  a  slight  extent  by  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  car  in  which  they  are  shipped 
must  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Iced 
cars  only  increase  the  liability  to  mold. 


HEMINGWAY'S 

Is  the  lead  arsenate  of  the  expert  fruit 
grower.  It  is  widely  used  in  all  of  the 
famous  fruit  growing  districts.  Made  in  a 
factory  which  has  specialized  in  arsenical 
manufactures  for  over  30  years,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  this  long  experience  in  its 
preparation  for  the  use  of  the  discriminating 
fruit  grower. 

Hemingway's 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 
Possesses  miscibility  with  maximum  stick- 
ing power.     Is  20%   stronger  than  the  fed- 
eral law  requires. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  directions  for 
the  use  of  Hemingway's  Lead  Arsenate 
against  all  biting  insects. 

KERR,  GIFFORD  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

"Coast  Agents,  who  carry  full  stocks 

HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO. 
LTD. 

64-66  Water  St.,  New  York 


A  dewberry  plantation  in  good  bearing 
will  yield  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  crates  of  berries  per  acre.  The 
average  price  has  been  $2.25  per  crate  at 
the  shipping  point.  Assuming  the  cost 
of  production  to  be  $1.25  per  crate,  a 
very  high  estimate,  there  remains  a  profit 
$1  on  each  crate,  or  a  net  return  of  from 
$300  to  $400  per  acre.  As  has  been  inti- 
mated, this  fruit  does  not  succeed  in  all 
locations,  neither  would  all  men  be 
adapted  to  the  management  of  a  five-acre 
plantation.  Consequently  there  would 
appear  to  be  small  danger  of  the  busi- 
ness ever  being  overdone.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  a  crop  of  such  perishable 
nature.  Dewberry  growing,  therefore, 
ofifers  a  certain  income  to  the  few  who 
will  choose  proper  locations,  and  who  are 
adapted  to  the  work. 

^  ^  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  have  just  finished  my  first  copy — February, 
1911 — and  it  looks  good  to  me.  Yours  truly,  A.  R. 
Joyce.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Free  Trip  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
Any  Time  During  Year  1911 

To  inspect  The  Altura  Farms  Company's 
5,  10  and  20-acre  irrigated  tracts  adjoin- 
ing Denver. 

FRUIT,  VEGETABLE 
AND  POULTRY  TRACTS 

Sold  237  of  these  tracts  in  past  year. 
Ask  us  for  book,  also  say  you  want  an 
order  for  the  transportation;  both  will 
be  sent  you  free  of  cost. 

We  absolutely  have  the  best  acreage 
proposition  on  the  market. 

Ask  your  banker  to  look  us  up. 

THE  ALTURA  FARMS  COMPANY 
210  Ideal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 


Retterfaffflmg 

A  John  Deere 


«:  ,c.,  Just  Out 

Farmer  Can 

Get  It  Free 

THIS  valuable  buiik  has  eighieen  articles  on  live 
(arm  topics,  written  by  the  highest  authorities. 
^^^^  Get  the  book  and  a  full  description  of  John 
Deere  Plows  and  Cultivators.  They  are  the  imple- 
ments of  quality,  made  for  farmers  who  want  the 
best.  We  will  send  the  book  and  catalogue  of  John 
Dccre  goods  if  you  write  for 

Package  No.  46 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOUNtla 


r>6^  PARIS  FAIR 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

DRY  GOODS 

SHOES.  CLOTHING 


We  are  offering  some  extra 
specials  in  our  Clothing  De- 
partment.   Ask  to  see  them. 

Try  a  pair  of  American  Lady 
$3  and  $3.50  Shoes,  or  American 
Gentleman  $3.50  and  $4  Shoes 


THE  TOOL  that  SAVES  a  TOOL 


Why  buy  two  tools  when  one  will  do  two  kinds 
of  work  and  do  it  better  and  easier  ?  Clark's 
original  "Cutaway"  Harrow  oan  be  used  as  a  tieid 
harrow  and  its  extension  licad  frame  conviTts  it 
Into  an  orchard  harrow.   Drawn  by  two  medium 
horses  and  will  cut  28  to  30  acres  or  double  cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.   The  genuine  "Cutaway"  disk 
slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 
Working  the  soil  this  way  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  Thorough 
cultivation  makes  large  crops.   Successful  farm- 
ers, orchardists,  gardeners  and  planti  rs  \nn'y 
know  tliat  intensive  cultivation  is  profit-  rroDi 
able  when  done  properly. 
Clark's  "Cutaway"  tools 
are  used  and  endorsed  by  satisfied  users  through- 
out this  entire  country.  Also  in  several  £oi 
countries.   Why  ?    Because  they  decrease 
labor  and  increase  crops. 


What  Prof. 
Bailey  Says 

"The  Double  Ac- 
t  i  o  n  "Cutaway" 
Harrow  has  been 
satisfaciory.  I  use 
it  almost  continu- 
ously on  our  hard 
clay  land  with  good 
results." 


Our  disks  are 
made  of  cutlery  steel 
shaped  and  sharpen- 
ed in  our  own  sliops 
and  are  the  only 
genuine  "Cutaway" 
disks. 

Beware  of  imitations 
and  infringements.  We 
make  A  tool  for  every 
crop.  It  your  dealer 
can't  supply  the  gcnu- 
ine"Cuta\vav,"  write  us  i 
your  nef(l.>i.. Satisfaction  \ 
guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipments.  Send  a  pos- 
tal today  for  onr  new 
catalogue  "Intensive 
Cultivation."  It's  Free. 


Saves 
Time 
Labor 
Crops 
Money 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  940  MAIN  STREET,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Staver  Co.,  Western  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon 
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ANSWERS  TO   PROBLEMS   IN   FRUIT  GROWING 


BY  T.  F.  SMITH,  ASHLAND,  OREGON 


Question  1 — What  small  fruit  does 
best  among  trees?  Answer — Strawber- 
ries is  the  best  small  fruit  one  can  plant 
among  trees,  but  should  not  be  grown 
among  the  trees  longer  than  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  no  contagious  diseases 
or  insects  on  the  berry  plants  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  trees. 

Question  2 — Does  it  do  to  put  straw- 
berries among  cherry  trees?  Answer — 
Strawberries  may  be  planted  among 
cherry  trees,  and  will  do  as  well  as  they 
would  under  any  other  kind  of  trees. 
But  if  the  land  has  poor  drainage  the 
cherry  trees  will  not  do  so  well.  (This, 
however,  applies  to  irrigated  land.) 
Otherwise  it  is  a  safe  proposition. 

Question  3 — In  caring  for  strawberries 
how  long  should  they  be  watered  after 
the  crop  is  gathered?  Answer — The 
proper  way  to  care  for  strawberries  after 
fruiting  is  to  cut  the  tops  off  close  to 
the  crown,  let  the  cutting  dry,  add 
enough  straw  or  other  litter  to  the  cut- 
tings to  cover  the  row,  then  set  fire  to 
bed.    This  will  destroy  rust,  fungus  and 


insects.  If  your  berries  are  among  trees, 
where  you  cannot  burn  the  patch  over, 
cut  of?  and  remove  tops  and  burn  else- 
where, then  spray  with  bordeaux  5-5-50. 
Immediately  after  burning  the  bed  should 
be  well  irrigated  and  a  thorough  deep 
cultivation  given  before  the  new  growth 
starts.  The  patch  should  then  be  kept 
wet  and  cultivated  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  until  the  fall  rains  set  in. 
This  growing  condition  will  help  to 
keep  out  the  worst  enemy  the  straw- 
berry has — the  crown  borer. 

Question  4 — What  can  I  do  to  keep 
the  worms  out  of  my  currants?  An- 
swer— Use  arsenite,  one  pound  to  fifty 
gallons  water;  spray  after  bloom  falls. 
Ten  days  later  use  white  hellebore,  one 
ounce  to  three  gallons  water.  If  worms 
persist  give  them  more  hellebore. 

Question  5 — Is  it  necessary  to  spray 
gooseberries  and  currants?  If  so,  what 
must  I  use?  Answer — Besides  spraying 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  for  worms 
they  should  be  sprayed  every  spring  with 
lime-sulphur  for  scale.    The  gooseberry 


CREATION 


The  tone  is  the  Jewel. 
The  case  is  the  Setting. 
The  combination  is  the 
Steinway — the  Perfect 
Piano. 


VICTOR  TALKING 
MACHINES  and 
SHEET  MUSIC 


HE  who  is  blessed  with  the  power  to  create 
is  blessed  with  God's  greatest  gift  to  man, 
and  if  he  uses  that  power  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men  he  becomes  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race. 

The  world  owes  homage  to  the  men  who  have 
devoted  their  burning  energies  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  one  purpose,  to  the  final  and  most  perfect 
development  of  an  ideal. 

The  Steinway  Piano 

Is  an  example  of  the  grand  result  of  years  of 
persistent,  purposeful  striving  after  the  very 
highest  musical  ideal.  Sons  have  taken  up  the 
task  where  fathers  left  of?,  so  that  alternate 
generations  of  genius,  working  through  the,  finest 
piano  factory  in  the  world,  have  evolved  the 
Steinway — a  piano  that  has  long  since  been 
acknowledged  the  musical  masterpiece  of  the 
ages. 

Priced  at  $575,  $625,  $775  and  up  to 
$1,600.    Of  course  you  can  buy  a  piano 
cheaper,  but  it  will  be  a  cheaper  piano. 
Why  not  get  the  best? 


Sherman  play  &  Co. 

SIXTH  AND  MORRISON 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Exclusive  Steinway  Representatives 


should  be  dusted  with  dry  sulphur  just 
after  the  bloom  falls  to  prevent  mildew. 
A  second  application  will  be  necessary  if 
they  have  been  badly  mildewed  the  pre- 
ivous  year. 

Question  6 — In  caring  for  the  red  rasp- 
berry how  long  should  they  be  headed, 
and  when  should  this  be  done?  Answer — 
Three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  is  about 
the  right  height  for  heading  either  red 
or  black  raspberries;  the  time  to  head 
the  canes  is  when  they  grow  to  that 
height  by  pinching  of?  the  terminal  bud. 

Question  7 — How  green  should  the 
raspberry  be  picked  for  market?  An- 
swer— The  berry  should  be  well  devel- 
oped and  fully  ripe  (not  over-ripe).  It 
should  never  be  picked  when  it  crumbles 
in  picking,  and  never  picked  when  hot. 

Qusetion  8 — What  fruit  pays  best  here? 
Answer — The  cherry,  peach,  apple  and 
pear  are  each  a  paying  proposition  if 
planted  on  soil  best  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds. 

Question  9 — What  crop  should  follow 
a  strawberry  bed?  Answer — Any  good 
hoe  crop  that  will  bring  the  life  back 
to  it,  that  the  pickers  tramped  out  in 
gathering  the  berries. 

%  ^  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Here's  a  dollar  bill  for  another  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  "Better  Fruit,"  to  begin  with  the  April 
issue.  Your  excellent  paper  is  certainly  worth  the 
small  subscription  price  you  ask.  Yours  very  truly, 
W.  G.  Scholtz,  King  Hill,  Idaho. 

<$>   <^  <$> 

FRUIT  DEALERS  THAT  ADVERTISE 
IN  BETTER  FRUIT 

EASTERN  BUYERS 
Gibson  Fruit  Company,  G.  M.  H.  Wagner  & 
Sons,  Chicago;  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  D.  Crossley  & 
Sons,  Sgobel  &  Day,  New  York;  Lindsay  & 
Co.,  Helena,  Great  Falls  and  Billings,  Montana; 
Lawrence  Hensley  Fruit  Company,  Denver;  Ryan 
&  Virden  Company,  Butte,  Montana;  E.  P.  Stacy 
&  Sons,  Minneapolis;  Simons-Jacobs  Company, 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  England;  Garcia, 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  London,  England;  J.  H.  Lutten  & 
Son,  Hamburg,  Germany;  Omer  Decugis  et  Fils, 
Paris,  France;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French 
Company,  New  York;  Walter  Webling,  Boston; 
John  Brown,  Brighton,  Ontario;  Ira  B.  Salomon, 
Canning,  Nova  Scotia;  William  Clement,  Mont- 
real; D.  L.  Dick,  Portland,  Maine;  Crutchfield  & 
Woolfolk,  Pittsburg;  E.  P.  Stacy  &  Sons,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota;  George  Middendorf  Company,  Chi- 
cago; Sam  Haines,  New  York;  W.  Dennis  &  Sons, 
Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  England;  Bigalow 
Fruit  Company,  Cleveland;  C.  H.  Weaver  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  W.  J.  Henry  Produce  Company, 
Detroit;  Gamble-Robinson  Commission  Company, 
Minneapolis;  Denney  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Mound  City 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  St.  Louis;  Ebner 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  Vincennes,  Indi- 
ana; Grinnell,  Collins  &  Co.,  Minneapolis;  The 
Callender-Vanderhoof  Company,  Minneapolis;  John 
B.  Cancelmo,  Philadelphia;  Alfred  Otis,  Boston; 
The  B.  Presley  Company,  St.  Paul;  Fliegler  &  Co., 
St.  Paul;  Ray  &  Hatfield,  New  York;  Appel  & 
Ujffy,  New  Orleans;  Sutton  Bros.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  I.  N.  Price  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Jacob  G. 
Reuter  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

WESTERN  BUYERS 
Davenport  Bros.,  Pearson,  Page  &  Co.,  McEwen 
&  Koskey,  Mark  Levy,  Bell  &  Co.,  Levy  &  Spiegl, 
W.  B.  Glafke  S:  Co.,  Dryer,  Bollam  Company,  Page 
&  Son,  T.  O'Malley  Company,  Northwestern  Fruit 
Excliange,  Portland,  Oregon;  Ryan  &  Newton, 
H.  J.  Shinn  Company,  Grant  McCann  Company, 
Spokane,  Washington;  Davidson  Fruit  Company, 
Hood  River,  Oregon;  Richey  &  Gilbert,  Toppenish, 
Washington. 


FRUIT  GROWING 

AND  BEE  KEEPING 

Learn  what  an  ideal  combination  it 
makes.  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  tells 
all  about  it.  Six  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion 25c.  64-page  book  on  Bees  and  sup- 
ply catalog  free.  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.. 
Box  83,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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A  REPUTATION  TO  SUSTAIN 


The  Vineland  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASHINGTON 

Has  to  offer  for  Spring  Delivery,  1911, 
as  complete  a  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
as  can  be  found  in  the  Northwest 

All  stock  propagated  from  selected  bearing  trees. 

Experts  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest  realize  that  no  other  nursery  exercises  greater  care  than  we 
do,  and  that 

No  more  reliable  stock  is  grown  than  we  produce. 

For  fall  delivery  1911,  and  spring  delivery  1912,  we  shall  have  to  offer  for  the  first  time  the 

RED  GRAVENSTEIN 

The  New  Apple  Sensation 

Will  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderful  apple,  which  is  purely  a  fortunate  accident  of  nature,  later  on. 

THE  VINELAND  NURSERIES  CO.  v^^S?Sn 

Owners  of  The  Hanford  Nurseries 


For  Orchard 
Cultivation 

This  Harrow  Has 
Made  Good 

The  "ACME"  is  the  only  implement  you  need  to  follow  the 
plow  in  any  kind  o£  grround.  It  works  either  irrigated  or  dry 
farms.  The  sharp,  sloping  coulters  on  the  "ACME"  cut 
through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  and  do  not 
drag  it  to  the  surface.  The  "ACME"  is  a  perfect  weed  ex- 
terminator and  mulcher,  and  will  keep  down  weed  growths  iu 


all  orchards. 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 


is  also  the  best  Harrow  for  general  farming,  and  for  fitting 
soil  for  grains,  alfalfa,  etc.,  because  the  coulters  work  every 
inch  of  the  soil,  cutting  through  to  the  under  soil,  which  other 
harrows  leave  lumpy  and  full  of  air  spaces,  pulverizes  and  then 
compacts  this  under  soil  and  leaves  the  top  soil  loose.  Soil 
harrowed  with  an  "ACME"  will  attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crops.  Made  entirely 
of  steel  and  iron.  In  sizes  to  suit  every  one— 3  to  ITA  feet  wide. 
Each  and  every  part  guaranteed. 

Keeps  Down  Weed  Growths — Produces  Ideal  Surface 
Mulch— No  Tree  Roots  Injured  by  The  Coulters  — 
Branches  Not  Disturbed  by  Horses. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
And 
Prices 


Send  for  our  combined  catalog  and  booklet 
—  ■■Preparation  of  Tlie  Soil,"  wliich  wil!  mean 
bigger  and  better  growth  for  you  and  more 
profit,  wlien  you  have  read  it. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Incorporated 
144  Division  Ave.,  MiHington,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  AGENTS: 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOVv  CO. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


HOMER  G.  DAY 


LAND 


INVESTMENTS 


Choice 
White  Salmon 
Apple  Lands 
at 

Reasonable  Prices 
in 

Large  and  Small 
Tracts 

HOMER  G.  DAY 

Successor  to  Day  Brothers 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 
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THE  NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN 


FIGURES  COST  PER  BOX.— G.  C.  Eikelbeinei 
takes  serious  exception  to  the  statement  of 
Peter  Hovland  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  box  of 
apples.  Mr.  Hovland's  estimate  was  80  cents.  His 
figures  were  $300  per  acre  for  interest  on  tlie 
investment,  rent,  taxes,  harrowing,  cultivation, 
fertilizing,  spraying,  etc.,  with  36  cents  additional 
for  marketing  expenses.  Mr.  Eikelberner  in  his 
estimate  cuts  out  the  expense  of  plowing,  culti- 
vating and  fertilizing,  holding  that  the  growing  of 
clover  or  some  other  cover  crop  in  the  orcliard 
takes  the  place  of  fertilizing  and  makes  the  orchard 


more  productive.  His  total  estimate  is  about  615^ 
cents,  divided  as  follows: 

Eight  per  cent  on  $2,000  valuation  $160.00 

Water  rent    1.50 

Taxes    10.00 

Pruning  (average)   5.00 

Brush  hauling    1.00 

Spraying    10.00 

Irrigating    5.00 


Total  $192.50 

Figuring  600  boxes  to  the  acre,  this  would  make 
a  total  expense  of  about  32  cents.  Added  to  the 
32  cents  are  the  marketing  charges,  as  follows: 

Packing  $0.07 

Hauling  01  y. 

Box,  nails  and  making  13 

Paper   02 

Nailing   01 

Orchard  hauling   02 

Picking   03 

Total  $0,291/2 


This  makes  a  total  expense  of  61'/2  cents  per  box. 
P.  W.  Lawrence  kept  very  careful  track  of  his 
expenses  this  year  and  they  amounted  to  61  cents 
per  box.  Other  growers  have  been  making  a  care- 
ful estimate  for  years  past,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  growing  and  marketing  a  box  of 
apples  ranges  between  50  and  60  cents. — Wenatchee 
World. 

<?>    ^  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  to  your  magazine.  It  is 
far  too  good  to  do  without,  and  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  fruit  business  of  the  continent.  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  it  was  going  into  the  hands  of 
every  fruit  grower  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Wishing  you  further  success.  Faithfully,  Ralph  S. 
Eaton,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 

^   <$>  ^ 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

You  certainly  edit  a  live  paper.  I  am  enjoying  it 
every  month.  Yours  truly,  H.  M.  Magie,  Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 


Oregon — Albany  Nurseries,  Albany;  A.  Brown- 
ell,  Portland;  Sunnyslope  Nursery  Company, 
Baker  City;  Carlton  Nursery,  Carlton;  A.  McGee, 
Orenco,  M.  McDonald,  Orenco;  H.  S.  Galligan, 
Hood  River;  Tune-a-Tune  Nursery,  Freewater; 
T.  B.  Weaver,  Union;  S.  A.  Miller,  Milton;  G.  W. 
Miller,  Milton;  C.  B.  Miller,  Milton;  F.  W.  Power, 
Portland;  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Portland;  C.  F.  Raw- 
son,  Flood  River;  F.  W.  Settlemier,  Woodburn; 
F.  H.  Stanton,  Hood  River;  E.  P.  Smith,  Gresham; 
W.  S.  Sibson,  Portland;  Sluman  &  Harris,  Port- 
land; C.  1).  Thompson,  Hood  River;  IT.  A.  Lewis, 
Portland;  Sunnyslope  Nursery  Company  Baker  City. 

Washington — C.  T.  Atwood,  Toppenish;  T.  J. 
Bonnell,  Seattle;  A".  C.  Brown,  R.  D.  2,  Selah; 
Ed  Dennis,  Wenatchee;  A.  Eckert,  Detroit;  D. 
Farquharson,  Bellingham;  George  Gibbs,  Clear- 
brook;  W.  A.  Berg,  North  Yakima;  Interlaken 
Nursery,  Seattle;  Inland  Nursery  and  Floral 
Company,  Spokane;  Rolla  A.  Jones,  R.  D.,  Hill- 
yard;  A.  Lingham,  Puyallup;  G.  A.  Loudenback, 
Cashmere;  A.  W.  McDonald,  Toppenish;  C. 
Malmo,  Seattle;  C.  McCormick,  Portage;  W.  S. 
McClain,  Sunnyside;  T.  J.  Murray,  Malott;  G.  W. 
R.  Peaslee,  Clarkston;  Richland  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Richland;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Christopher;  C.  N. 
Sandahl,  Seattle;  F.  K.  Spalding,  Sunnyside;  H. 
Schuett,  Seattle;  A.  G.  Tillinghast,  La  Conner; 
Wright  Nursery  Company,  Cashmere;  F.  A.  Wig- 
gins, Toppenish;  C.  B.  Wood,  R.  D.  2,  Selah; 
C.  N.  Young,  Tacoma;  E.  P.  Gilbert,  Spokane; 
Stephen  J.  Flermeling,  Yashon;  Northwest  Nur- 
sery Company,  North  Yakima;  H.  C.  Schumaker, 
Brighton  Beach;  E.  P.  Watson,  Clarkston;  Yakima 
Valley  Nurseries,  Toppenish;  Yakima-Sunnyside 
Nurseries,  Sunnyside. 

California — John  S.  Armstrong,  Ontario;  F.  X. 
Bouillard,  Chico;  J.  W.  Bairstow,  Hanford;  Chico 
Nursery,  Chico;  Leonard  Coates,  Morgan  Hill; 
California  Rose  Company,  Los  Angeles;  California 
Nursery  Company,    Niles;    Charles   A.  Chambers, 


Fresno;  L.  R.  Cody,  Saratoga;  R.  I'.  Eachus, 
Lakeport;  A.  T.  Foster,  Dixon;  E.  Gill,  West 
Berkeley;  C.  W.  Howard,  Hemet;  William  C. 
Hale,  Orangehurst;  William  Kelly,  Imperial; 
James  Mills,  Riverside;  S.  W.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Fresno;  John  Maxwell,  Napa;  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Fred  Nelson,  Fowler;  Park  Nurs- 
ery Company,  Pasadena;  George  C.  Roading, 
Fresno;  Ruehl-Wheeler  Nursery,  San  Jose;  Silva 
&  Bergtholdt  Company,  New  Castle;  G.  W.  San- 
ders, Davis;  Scheidecker,  Sebastopol;  W.  A.  T. 
Stratton,  Petaluma;  R.  M.  Teague,  San  Dimas; 
T.^  J.  True,  Sebastopol;  J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena; 
W.  F.  Wheeler;  Oakesdale;  Edwin  Fowler,  Fowler; 
Hartley  Bros.,  Vaccaville;  Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bros., 
Visalie. 

Alabama — W.  F.  Heikes,  Huntsville. 

British  Columbia — F.  R.  E.  DeHart,  Kelowna; 
M.  J.  Henry,  Vancouver;  F.  E.  Jones,  Royal  Ave- 
nue, New  Westminster;  Richard  Layritz,  Victoria; 
Riverside  Nurseries,  Grand  Forks;  Royal  Nurseries 
&  Floral  Company,  Vancouver. 

Colorado — J.  W.  Shadow,  Grand  Junction. 

Idaho — Anton  Diedrichsen,  Payette;  J.  F.  Lit- 
tooy,  Mountain  Home;  O.  F.  Smith,  Blackfoot; 
Tyler  Bros.,  Kimberly;  J.  C.  Finstad,  Sand  Point; 
C.  P.  Hartley,  Emmet;  J.  A.  Waters,  Twin  Falls. 

Montana — Montana  Nursery  Company,  Billings. 

New  Hampshire — Benjamin  Chase  Company, 
Derry  Village. 

New  York — Jackson  Perkins  Company,  Neward; 
McHtitchinson  &  Co.,  New  York;  Vredenberg  & 
Co.,  Rochester. 

Pennsylvania — J.  Horace  McFarland  Company, 
Harrisburg. 

Tennessee — Southern  Nursery  Company,  Win- 
chester. 

Utah — Harness,  Dix  &  Co.,  Roy;  Orchardist 
Supply  Company,  Salt  Lake;  Pioneer  Nursery 
Company,  Salt  Lake;  Utah  Nursery  Company, 
Salt  Lake;  Davis  County  Nursery,  Roy. 


Hood  River  Valley  Nursery  Company 

Route  No.  3,  Box  227  FIOOD  RIVER,  OREGON  Phone  325X 

Will  have  for  spring  delivery  a  choice  lot  of  one-year-old  budded  apple  trees  on  three-year-old  roots,  the 
very  best  yearlings  possible  to  grow.  Standard  varities  from  best  selected  Hood  River  bearing  trees — 
Spitzenbergs,  Yellow  Newtowns,  Ortleys,  Arkansas  Blacks,  Gravensteins,  Baldwins  and  Jonathans.  All 
trees  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name.  Start  your  orchards  right  with  budded  trees  from  our 
nursery,  four  miles  southwest  from  Hood  River  Station. 

WILLIAM  ENSCHEDE,  Nurseryman  H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President 


NEW  POWER  SPRAYER 

ESPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  THE  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


After  talking  with  a  number  of  the  fruit 
growers,  we  have  embodied  in  this  Spray 
Outfit  the  suggestions  which  they  gave. 

The  first  machines  on  the  market  were  too 
heavy  (weighing  not  less  than  2,000  pounds). 
This  machine  weighs  only  1,300  pounds,  which 
is  a  feature  to  be  considered  on  hillsides  and 
soft  ground. 

The  machine  is  built  low  enough  to  clear  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  being  4  feet  3  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  tank  and  cover  for  the 
engine  are  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a 
platform  for  the  operator  to  stand  on  while 
spraying  down  into  the  calyx.  Again  it  differs 
from  the  first  machines  in  that  it  is  very  short, 
being  but  4  feet  8  inches  wheel  base,  making 
it  possible  to  turn  short. 

This  Spray  Outfit,  with  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
one-horsepower  engine,  direct  connected  to  a 
special  pump  designed  to  give  200  pounds 
pressure  continuously  through  two  hose  con- 
nections and  nozzles  from  a  tank  of  150  gal- 
lons capacity,  appeals  to  the  fruit  growers 
because  it  embodies  every  feature  they  regard 
as  important. 

We  invite  you  to  investigate  this  entirely 
new  Spray  Outfit.    Write  for  catalog. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  COMPANY 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


aEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


Alay 


BY  A  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  has  established  its  right  to  do  its  own 
precooling,  and  where  the  railroads  jjrecool  the  rate 
has  been  reduced  from  $30  to  $7.50  a  car.  When 
the  exchange  precools  and  ships  citrus  fruits  with- 
out ice  it  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  damage 
in  transit,  although  the  roads  are  responsible  for 
reasonabl}'  prompt  service.  This  case  grew  out  of 
the  fight  between  the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit 
Exchange  and  the  railroads,  in  which  the  exchange 
demanded  the  right  to  precool  its  own  fruit.  The 
complaints  made  by  the  Arlington  Heights  shippers 
were  that  the  refrigeration  rate  of  the  railroads 
was  excessive,  that  the  railroads'  reluctance  to  ship 
fruit  which  was  precooled  was  illegal,  and  that  the 
rates  under  which  the  roads  were  willing  to  ship 
precooled  cars  were  out  of  reason.  While  the  rail- 
road companies  are  upheld  by  the  commission  in 
many  of  their  contentions,  the  bulk  of  the  victory 
goes  to  the  fruit  exchange.  In  the  final  anaylsis 
of  the  case,  however,  the  right  of  the  shippers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  precooling  system  of  ship- 
ping is  established.  On  this  point  the  report  of  the 
commission  says: 

"Clearly  these  growers  who  have  devised  and 
perfected  this  system  of  shipment  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  more 
than  the  fair  cost  to  the  carrier  of  providing  the 
additional  facilities,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
ventilated  rate,  with  a  fair  profit.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  precooling  charge  of  $30  per  car 
is  unreasonable  and  that  this  charge  should  not 
exceed  $7.50  per  car.  It  is  urged  that  to  allow 
shippers  to  precool  their  own  shipments  will  result 
in  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large  and  against 
the  small  shipper,  but  this  is  not  apparently  true 
under  actual  conditions  at  the  present  time." 

The  decision  is  regarded  as  a  body  blow  to  the 
precooling  establishments  that  have  been  erected  by 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  roads  in  South- 
ern California.  The  outcome  presents  many  com- 
plicated questions.  The  exchange,  when  it  does  its 
own  precooling,  assumes  responsibility  in  transit, 
the  roads  only  being  expected  to  make  reasonable 
time.  In  the  case  of  tramp  cars,  where  there  are 
frequently  long  delays — which  delays  are  caused  by 
the  shippers'  own  orders — it  appears  that  the  fruit 
exchange  will  have  to  assume  all  loss. — The  Packer. 

<S>    ^  <?> 

SMALL  FRUITS. — Strawberries  may  be  grown 
for  two  cents  a  quart.  I  have  raised  400  crates 
per  acre,  but  200  crates  is  an  average  yield.  Rasp- 
berries may  be  grown  for  four  cents  per  quart; 
yields  vary  from  60  to  150  crates  per  acre.  Black- 
berries can  be  grown  cheapest  of  all — one  cent  per 
quart,  and  yields  from  60  to  120  crates  per  acre. 
Other  fruits  may  be  grown  cheaply,  such  as  grapes, 
gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  plums,  pears, 
peaches  and  apples,  the  latter  of  which,  with  a 
selection  from  early  to  later  ripening  varieties,  will 
of  themselves  supply  fruit  nearly  the  whole  year. 
Raspberries  bear  the  second  year  after  planting. 
I  have  tested  over  twenty-five  varieties  of  the  black 
sort;  Kansas  and  Cumberland  lead.  Cardinal,  nearly 
purple,  yields  fairly  well:  few  of  the  red  varieties 
yield  paying  crops;  would  advise  planting  them 
only  close  to  a  city  market.  The  blackcap  rasp- 
berries have  made  me  the  most  money  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  with  better  markets  every 
year.  Blackberries  bear  the  second  year  after 
planting.  Early  Harvest  is  not  as  yet  excelled  by 
the  newly  introduced  early  sorts,  and  leads  for 
profit.  Kittatinny  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago 
was  in  the  lead,  but  of  late  years  it  rusts  too  badly, 
and  I  would  not  plant  it.  Snyder  is  hardy;  I  never 
knew  it  to  rust  or  winter-kill.  Some  new  sorts 
promise  well,  but  it  is  better  to  go  slow  than  too 
fast  in  planting  new  varieties.  Peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  will  begin  to  bear  the  second  or 
third  year;  mulberries,  which  begin  to  bear  the 
second  year,  should  be  planted  in  the  poultry  yard 
and  cherry  orchard,  as  the  birds  prefer  mulberries 
to  cherries.  Apple  trees  will  commence  to  bear  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  like  other  fruits,  owing  to 
varieties  and  care. — Jacob  Faith  in  Colman's  Round 
World. 

• 

COST  OF  APPLYING  W^\TER.— The  first  irri- 
gation on  new  land  is  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive,  often  costing  one  dollar  or  more  to  the 
acre.  After  the  banks  of  the  ditches  have  settled 
and  become  firm  the  average  cost  is  sixty  cents  an 
acre.  Where  three  men  are  needed  to  manage  the 
irrigation  in  the  spring,  but  one  man  is  required 
later  in  the  season.  With  the  ditches  in  good  order 
and  the  furrow  system  established,  one  can  irrigate 
100  acres  of  small  grain  or  150  acres  of  alfalfa. 
From  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  will  be  required  for 
the  irrigation,  and  with  a  head  of  two  second  feet 
water  may  be  running  on  from  six  to  ten  acres  at 
one  time.  If  the  system  is  automatic,  but  a  part 
of  the  working  hours  of  the  day  will  be  required 
to  look  after  the  irrigation,  but  when  not  so 
arranged  constant  attention  is  necessary.  When 
funnels  are  not  used  one  man  can  generally  irri- 
gate four  or  five  acres  a  day,  but  if  the  ditches  are 
new  he  can  attend  to  but  two  or  three.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  clearing,  preparing  land  for  irrigation, 
applying  water,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  two 
of  the  leading  crops  may  be  summarized  as  follows, 
assuming  that  the  automatic  furrow  system  is  used 
and  that  the  alfalfa  is  sown  without  a  nurse  crop: 
Clearing,  $5;  plowing.  $2.50;  leveling,  50c;  ditch- 
ing, $1;  seeding,  $2.50;  furrowing,  50c;  spouts,  $1 ; 
irrigating  three  times,  $2;  harvesting  one  ton. 
$2.30;  total,  $17.30.  Alfalfa  the  second  year: 
Repairing    ditches,    25c;    irrigating    three  times. 


$1.50;  harvesting  six  tons,  $10.80;  total,  $13.55. 
Wheat  on  second-year  land:  Plowing,  $2.50;  level- 
ing, 50c;  seeding,  $2.10;  furrowing,  50c;  repair  of 
ditches,  25c;  irrigating  two  times,  $1.20;  harvesting 
forty-five  bushels,  $5.60;  total  $12.70.  Flooding  is 
the  general  practice  and  furrow  irrigation  is  not 
employed  for  small  grain  or  alfalfa.  The  fields 
are  laid  off  into  long  strips  100  to  200  feet  wide. 
These  are  termed  lands  and  are  separated  by  low 
levees  which  confine  the  water  to  each  strip. — 
Exchange. 

^    <?>  ^ 

My  Dear  Rulofson: — Ihe  "Hood  River"  apples 
reached  us  in  good  condition.  They  were  delicious. 
We  enjoyed  the  flavor  of  the  apples  and  greatly 
aporeciated  the  kind  remembrance.  The  old  say- 
ing, "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  did  not  apply 
in  this  instance. 

We  made  a  gastronomical  discovery  while  eating 


the  red  ones.  Spitzenbergs,  I  believe  they  are 
called.  Here's  the  discovery:  If  you  take  a  bite 
of  the  apple  and  at  the  same  time  a  bite  of  one 
of  those  small  French  cakes  called  Macaroons  you 
will  find  it  not  only  very  toothsome,  but  will 
notice  a  delicious  farewell  flavor  similar  to  the 
taste  of  ice  cream.  It  is  somewhat  like  eating  a 
piece  of  Roquefort  cheese  with  a  small  particle  of 
Bartlett  Pear,  Each  particle  seems  to  better 
develop  the  flavor  of  the  other. 
-  We  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  line  of  probability 
to  have,  in  the  near  future,  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  a  home  luncheon  with  us.  Then,  if 
between  the  three  of  us,  we  do  not  make  some 
other  surprising  gastronomical  discovery  I  shall 
think  that  we  are  not  "Bon  Vivers." 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  apples,  likewise 
for  the  remembrance,  we  remain  thy  friends,  Joe 
and  Harry,  San  Francisco. 


i  Come  to 


W>SlfSlHINGTON. 


!MmNE4|SOTA^J 

^  Idaho:   the  Fertile  Northwest! 

The  Prosperity  States 
of  America 

d^Get  a  home  in  this  Land  of  Plenty. 
Make  a  comfortable  living — and  a  good 
profit — as  thousands  are,  raising  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  alfalfa,  cattle 
(or  dairying),  hogs,  poultry,  bees. 
C!,A  healthful,  growing  climate — land 
marvelously  productive,  in  irrigated  and 
non  -  irrigated  sections.     Free  Govern- 
ment land  in  choice  localities.  New 
extensions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
"*"'"'"*"'"'"'      way  and  its  allied  Hnes  are  opening  up 
rich  fields  to  the  Homeseeker.    Come  now,  while  you  can 
buy  land  cheap. 

CTell  us  which  state  you  are  interested  in,  what  kind  of  land  you 
want,  and  what  you  want  to  do.  We  will  send  free  illustrated  booklets 
and  full  information  about  low  fares  to  the  Northwest  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Ask  for  illustrated  folder  "Through  the  Fertile 
Northwest." 

CLMinnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon — here  lies  your  chance — along  the  Scenic  Highway 
in  the  Land  of  Fortune.    Don't  delay — write  today. 

_A^D.  CHARLTON,  Ass't  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Oregon 
A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


ASHLAND  DISTRICT 

of  the 

ROGUE  RIVER 
VALLEY 

Orchards  near  the  City  of  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  hold  the  highest  rec- 
ords for  productiveness  per  acre, 
in  comparison  with  all  the  other 
orchard  localities  of  similar  size. 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  many 
resources  of  this  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  will  be  sent  free 
on  applying  to  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ashland  Commercial 
Club,  Ashland,  Oregon. 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

C.  R.  Paddock,  Manager 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Grapes 
and  Cantaloupes 

Mixed  carloads  start  about 
July  20.  Straight  carloads  in 
season.  Our  fruit  is  the  very 
best  grade;  pack  guaranteed 

We  use  Revised  Economy  Code 
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Your 
Future 
Orchard 

Would  you  be  satisfied  if 
you  could  get  trees  that 
would  make  YOU  an  orchard 
like  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, in  just  TWO  SHORT 
YEARS  after  planting?  You 
can,  if  you  will.  This  is  a 
two-year-old  orchard  near 
Payette,  Idaho,  planted  with 
our  one-year-old  budded  tree 
having  a  strong  three-year- 
old  root.    The  superiority  of 

this  kind  of  tree  is  plainly  evidenced.    If  you  are  contemplating  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  plant  the  tree  that  brings 
jou  results;  don't  sacrifice  satisfaction  and  dollars  for  a  few  cents  in  the  original  cost  per  tree. 
Ask  for  "Descriptive  Booklet  of  Our  Plant" — it's  free  and  helpful. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Orenco,  Oregron 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  ORCHARD  AT  PAYETTE,  IDAHO,  PLANTED  WITH  OUR  YEARLING  TREES 

(Owner's  name  furnished  on  request) 


NORTHWEST  GROWERS'  UNIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


WE  PUBLISH  free  in  this  column 
the  name  of  any  fruit  growers' 
organization.  Secretaries  are  requested 
to  furnish  particulars  for  publication. 

Oregon 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene; 
Ashland  Eruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ashland; 
Hood  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River; 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River; 
Grand  Ronde  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  La 
Grande;  iVIilton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Milton; 
Douglas  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rose- 
burg;  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Association,  Salem; 
Mosier  F'ruit  Growers'  Association,  Mosier;  The 
Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  The  Dalles;  Salem 
Fruit  Union,  Salem;  Albany  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  Albany;  Coos  Bay  l-ruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Marshfield;  Estacada  Fruit  Growers'  .Associa- 
tion, Estacada;  Umpqua  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Myrtle  Creek;  Hyland  Fruit  Growers 
of  Yamhill  County,  Sheridan;  Newberg  Apple 
Growers'  Association,  Newberg;  Dufur  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dufur;  McMinnville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  McMinnville;  Coquille  Val- 
ley Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myrtle  Point;  Stanfield 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Stanfield;  Oregon  City 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Oregon  City;  Lin- 
coln County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Toledo;  Rogue 
River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford; 
Mount  Hood  Fruit  Grow'ers'  Association,  Sandy; 
Northeast  Gaston  Farmers'  Association,  Forest 
Grove;  Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dallas; 
Northwest  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland. 

Washington 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kenne- 
wick;  Wenatchee  I'ruit  Growers'  Union,  Wen- 
atchee;  Puyallup  and  Sumner 
Association,  Puyallup;  \'ashon 
Growers'  Association,  Vashon;  .Mt. 
Growers'  Association,  Mt.  \'ernon; 
and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  Spokane; 
White  Salmon  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  White 
Salmon;  Thurston  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
Tumwater:  Bay  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Tacoma;  Whatcom  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Curtis;  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and 
Produce  Growers'  Association,  Granger;  Buckley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Buckley;  Lewis  River 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Woodland;  Yakima 
County  Horticultural  Union,  North  Yakima;  Ever- 
green  Fruit   Growers'   Association,   R8,  Spokane; 


'ruit  Growers' 
Island  Fruit 
Vernon  Fruit 
Spokane  Fruit 


Lake  Chelan  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chelan; 
Zillah  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Toppenish; 
Kiona  F'ruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiona;  Mason 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton; 
Clarkston  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clarkston; 
Prosser  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Prosser; 
Walla  Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union,  Walla 
Walla;  The  Ridgefield  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Ridgefield;  The  Felida  Prune  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Vancouver;  Grand  View  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Grandview^  Spokane  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Company,  Spokane;  Goldendale  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  Goldendale;  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  North  Yakima;  Southwest  Washington 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chehalis;  The  Touchet 
\'alley  Fruit  and  Produce  Union,  Dayton;  Lew-is 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia:  The 
Green  Bluffs  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mead; 
Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  L^nion.  Garfield. 

I  Idaho 

Southern  Idalio  Fruit  Shippers'  Association, 
Boise;  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, New  Plymouth;  Payette  Valley  Apple 
Growers'  Union,  Payette;  Parma-Roswell  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Parma;  Weiser  Fruit  and 
Produce  Growers'  Association,  Weiser;  Counsil 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Counsil; 
.\ampa  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Nampa;  Lewis- 
ton  Orchards  Producers'  Association,  Lewiston; 
Boise  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boise; 
Caldwell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Caldwell; 
Emmett  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Emmett;  Twin 
Falls  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Twin  Falls; 
Weiser  River  Fruit  Growers'  -Association.  Weiser. 

Colorado 

San  Juan  I'ruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Durango;  Fremont  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Canon  City;  Rocky  Ford  Melon 
Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford;  Plateau  and 
Debeque  Fruit,  Honey  and  Produce  Association, 
Debeque;  The  Producers'  Association,  Debeque; 
Surface  Creek  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Austin; 
Longmont  Produce  Exchange,  Longmont;  Manza- 
nola  Fruit  Association,  Manzanola;  Delta  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Delta;  Boulder 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder; 
Fort  Collins  Beet  Growers'  Association,  Fort  Col- 
lins; La  Junta  Melon  and  Produce  Company,  La 
Junta;  Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Rifle;  North  Fork  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Paonia;  Fruita  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Fruita;  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Clifton,   Palisade,  Grand  Junction;  Palisade 


Palisade;  Peach 
Colorado  Fruit 
Junction;  Ment- 
ation, Montrose; 
ation,  Hotchkiss; 
;  Colorado  F>uit 
Crawford  Fruit 
Manzanola  Fruit 


Fruit     Growers'  Association, 
Growers'    Association,  Palisade; 
and  Commercial  Company,  Grand 
rose    Fruit   and    Produce  Associ 
Hotchkiss  Fruit  Growers'  Associ 
Paonia   Fruit    Exchange,  Paonia; 
Growers'     Association,  Delta; 
Growers'  Association,  Crawford; 
Growers'  .Association,  Manzanola. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  I'ruit  Growers'  .-\ssociation,  Hamilton. 

Utah 

Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Asso- 
ciation, Centerville;  Ogden  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Ogden;  Brigham  City  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Brigham  City;  Utah  County  Fruit  & 
Produce  Association,  Provo;  Willard  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Willard;  Excelsior  Fruit  &  Pro- 
duce Association.  Clearfield  (Postoffice  Layton  R. 
F.  D.) ;  Centerville  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Centerville;  Bear  River  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Bear  River  City;  Springville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Springville;  Cache  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Wellsville:  Green 
River  Fruit  Growers'  Associationf  Green  River. 

British  Columbia 

Peachland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Limited, 
Peachland;  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Ladner;  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  Victoria;  Victoria  Fruit  Exchange, 
\'ictoria;  Hammond  Fruit  Association,  Hammond: 
W'estern  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission;  Mis- 
sion City  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission; 
Hatzic  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hatzic;  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  .Salmon  Arm;  Okanogan  Fruit 
Union,  Limited,  \'ernon;  Farmers'  Exchange. 
Kelowna;  Kootenay  Fruit  L^nion,  Limited,  Nelson: 
Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand 
Forks;  Creston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Cres- 
ton;  Kaslo  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kaslo; 
Summerland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summer- 
land. 

<<>  <$> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  subscription  to  your 
wonderful  paper.  Fruit  grower  or  not,  I  wouldn't 
be  without  it  for  many  times  its  price.  I  take 
three  other  fruit  papers,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  gotten  more  real  information  out  of  "Better 
Fruit"  on  picking,  packing  and  all  subjects  relating 
to  orchard  management  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  Yours  truly.  Richard  H.  Klemmer, 
Middlebrook,  X'irginia. 


BETTER  FRUIT 


The  HARDIE  TRIPLEX 


mi 


Is  built  by  specialists  in  Spray  Pump  manufacturing. 
Years  of  "knowing  how"  and  a  good  factory  insures  you 
a  sprayer  that  pives  you  the  pressure  and  capacity  you 
need,  and  one  that  anybody  can  run  successfully  all 
the  time. 

A  cab  with  curtains  covers  and  protects  your  machine 
from  weather  and  spray. 

On  account  of  its  light  weight,  your  team  can  haul  it 
anywhere,  and  its  low  construction  allows  you  to  operate 
in  closely  set  orchards  without  damage  to  fruit  or  trees. 


Our  rotary  propeller  agitator  insures  you  a  uniform 
spraying  mixture  at  all  times,  and  this,  with  the  even  high 
pressure  given  by  our  Triplex  Pump,  gives  you  the  highest 
yield  of  perfect  fruit. 

Yourself  and  the  few  tools  we  send  with  each  machine 
constitute  all  the  machinists  and  experts  needed  for  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Efficiency,  lightness  of  weight,  ease  of  operation  and 
low  cost  of  upkeep  leave  in  the  Hardie  Triplex 


Clothing  to  Watch  but  the  Spray 

Write  today  for  our  56-page  catalog,  giving  details  of  construction  of  our 
different  sizes  of  power  machines,  hand  pumps,  etc. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 

Hudson,  Michigan  49  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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FANCY  LABELS 


STATIONERY  ETC. 
SHIPPER  AND  CANNER. 


We  Raise  the  Big 

Red  Apples 

I  have  land  for  sale  in  the  beautiful 
Mosier  Hills,  just  six  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

I  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  East  Hood 
River  Land  Company's  lands. 

Some  choice  tracts  in  one  to  three-year-old 
orchard. 

I  have  had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the 
Mosier  district  and  I  have  on  my  list  the  best 
buys  in  this  district. 

GEO.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Mosier,  Oregon 


Why  Bother  with 
Irrigation? 

ASK 

PHOENIX  LUMBER  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ABOUT 

Cut  Over  Lands 

YOU  CAN  BUY  CHEAP 


ylsk  the  People  Using  Our  Boxes  Ab  out 

S^ality  and  Service 

WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Multnomah  Lumber  &  Box  Co. 

Jobbers  of  Pearson  Cement-Coated  Box  Nails  Portland,  Oregon 


BETTER  FRUIT 


Has  no  peer  in  the  Northwest. 


And 


/e  have  established 


The  Fruit 
Journal 

along  similar  lines  in  behalf  of  the 
great  irrigated  fruit  districts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  com- 
panion paper  to  this,  your  favorite 
fruit  magazine. 

We  have  made  it  up-to-date,  clean, 
high  class  editorially,  mechanically 
and  pictorially. 

The  subscription  rate  is  $1.00  per 
year.    It  is  worth  it. 

THE  INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT  JOURNAL 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


May 


Seeds 


THE  KIND  YOU  CAN'T  KEEP  IN  THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name. 


188  Front  Street 


Write  for  prices  on  your  wants. 

J.  J.  BUTZER 


Portland,  Oregon 


Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


,1/.  ScliineHner,  Secretary 

Hood  River  Abstract  Company 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


More  than  75  Years  of  Experience 
in   buildings  Wagons  of  all  kinds  i^-ia-, 

r.,.;  r..:f -  ^  i  THE  FARMER  KNOWS 

For  more  than  75  Years 

farmers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  buying  "Mitchell" 
wagons.    The  "Mitchell"  is  the 
^oldest  established  wagon  in  Am- 
erica. Eor  all  these  years  the 
"Mitchell"  has  been  giv- 
ing absolute  satisfaction. 
The  "Mitchell"  has  become 
known  as  the  "Light-Running 
Monarch  of  the  Road" 

Those  farmers  who  have  once  purchased  a  "Mitchell"  are  keen 
to  tell  their  friends  of  the  wonderful  satisfaction — the  great  val- 
ue— the  long  service — the  honest  construction.  And  when  he 
wants  another  wagon  for  any  purpose  he  goes  to  his  dealer  and 
gets  another  "Mitchell."  Only  the  very  best  of  material  enters 
into  the  making  of  a  "Mitchell" — making  it  the  strongest,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  lightest  running  wagon  on  the  market. 
The  Avoodstoelv:  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "Mitchell"  wagons  is  always 
the  very  cream  of  first  grades,  costing  the  makers  from  25  to  35%  above 
cost  of  first  grades.  The  "^litchell"  is  the  one  wagon  that  gives  the  farm- 
er greatest  service — most  satisfaction  and  greatest  value  for  his  money. 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Right 


Buy  a  wagon  that  is  made  rijht  from  start  to  finish.  The 
"Mitchell"  wagon  has  a  reputation  to  live  up  to.  £o  you  are 
sure  to  get  tlie  best  wagon  that  can  be  made,  also  you  get  tliat 
at  a  price,  tluit  is  very  low  considering  tlie  grades  of  materials 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a  Mitchell.  All  vwod  stvck  is 
thoroughly  air  .seasoned.  Each  part  is  made  of  stock  especial- 
ly suited  to  its  purpose.  Axles,  singletrees  and  neckyokcs— 
hickory.  Hubs,  spokes,  felloes,  bolsters,  hounds  and  tongue — 
white  oak.  Doubletrees,  brake  bars,  l)ed  sills  and  box  cleats — 
rock  elm.  Sides,  ends  and  seats — yellow  pojilar.  Buy  a  Mitchell 
at  your  dealers.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  Mitchell  catalog 
to  refer  to.  We  will  mail  one  postpaid,  free  of  charge,  apon 
the  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 


Branch  Offices: 

Spokane,  Wash 
Boise.  Idah* 


109-125 

E.  Morrison  St. 

Portland,  Oregon 


S.  E.  Bartmess 

UNDERTAKER  AND 
LICENSED  EMBALMER 

For  Oregon  and  Washington 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets 
and  Building  Material 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Paste  for  Labeling 

"PALO  ALTO"  PASTE  POWDER 

added  to  cold  water,  instantly  makes 
a  beautiful,  smooth,  white  paste. 
Ready  for  immediate  use  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  a  gallon.  No  labor. 
No  muss.    No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


VEHICLES 

AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

GILBERT  -  VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER.  OREGON 
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ANYTHING  IN  SHEET  STEEL 


STEEL  PIPES  SAVE  WATER  STEEL  PIPES  SAVE  LABOR 


YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  WAIT  FOR  STEEL  PIPES  TO 
''SOAK  UP"  AND  THEY  LAST  INDEFINITELY 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Galvanized  Steel  Pipe  Storage  Tanks 

Galvanized  Steel  Culverts        Pressure  Tanks 
Asphaltum  Coated  Pipe  Steel  Flumes 

Columbia  Hydraulic  Rams 

COLUMBIA  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  Portland,  Oregon 


Dollars  and  Dollars  and  Dollars 

Yes,  that  is  what  our  Shrubbery  and  Fruit  Trees  yield  to  our  customers. 
Our  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  enable  our  customers  to  inhabit 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth. 

If  interested,  call  our  salesman  or  write  us. 

ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  ONE 
MORE  SALESMAN 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

413-416  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building,  SALEM,  OREGON 
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-■"  The  picture  below  shows  sixty  acres  of  five-year-old  orchard  belonging  to 

THE  DUFUR  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  at 

Dufur,  Oregon 

DUFUR  is  fifteen  miles  feonth  of  The  Dalles.  The  climatic  conditions  at  DUFUR  are  identical 
with  Hood  River.  Hood  Rivfer  has  made  a  success  of  apple  growing.  We  have  better  soil  at  DUFUR 
than  they  have  at  Hood  River.  This  orchard  at  Hood  River  would  easily  bring  $1,200  per  acre.  We 
also  have  1,400  acres  of  land  adjoining  this  orchard  which  we  will  plant  to  orchard,  sell  at  prices  from 
$350  to  $500  per  acre,  and  care  for  same  for  five  years.   Terms,  10  per  cent  cash,        per  cent  per  month. 


We  beg  to  (juote  beloAV  an  extract  from  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Mason  of  Hood  River, 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  January  last,  in  which  he  states  as  follows: 

'Tf  you  are  going  to  grow  apples,  select  your  locality  where  you  can  grow  the  apple  the  most 
successfully  and  get  the  most  out  of  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  you  do  not  necessarily  have  to  go  to 
Hood  River.  Dufur  is  another  splendid  place.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  would  go  and  investigate 
Dufur  if  I  were  going  to  leave  our  valley.  I  have  seen  as  fine  apples  there  as  anywhere  in  the  North- 
west,.and  I  am  not  boosting  Dufur,  either." 

The  above  quotation  of  Mr.  Mason  is  given  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  we  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  his  judgment  with  reference  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  Oregon  is  as  good  as  the  best. 

For  further  information  inquire 

THE  HART  LAND  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

912  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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